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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 496.—APRIL, 1928, 


Art. 1—SEA-DIPLOMACY AND SEA-LAW. 


1. National Policy and Naval Strength, 16th to 20th 
Century. By Rear-Admiral H. W. Richmond. Raleigh 
Lecture on History. Milford, 1923. 

2. Bibliography of Naval History. By Prof. G. Callender. 
Leaflets Nos 58 and 61. Historical Association. April 
1924, February 1925. 

3. A History of the English Prize Court. By E.S. Roscoe. 
Lloyd’s, 1924. 

4, Letters and Papers of Charles, Lord Barham, 1758-1813. 
Vol. u1. Navy Records Society, 1926. 

5. The Army and Sea-Power. A Historical Outline. By 
Major R. B. Pargiter, R.A., and Major H. G. Eady, R.E. 
Benn, 1927. 

6. Studies of an Imperialist. By Lord Sydenham of 
Combe. Chapman and Hall, 1928. 


THE thoughts embodied in this article owe their origin 
to a happening in Whitehall during the course of the 
Great War. A certain eminent Admiral attended, for 
the first time, a meeting of the War Cabinet. After 
leaving the meeting, some of his cronies in a Service 
Club asked him what he thought of politicians? ‘They 
are the most extraordinary people,’ he replied. ‘They 
talked for two hours, and what do you think they talked 
about ?—What they would say! Now, if half a dozen 
Admirals met, they would settle what to do.’ 

Most men of action, accustomed to accomplishing their 
purpose by deeds, resemble that Admiral in attaching 
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too little importance to the power of the words used by 
statesmen, lawyers, and diplomatists in deciding the fate 
of nations ; so I hope, in due course, to touch briefly upon 
some of the practical aspects, first of diplomacy, and 
secondly of sea-law, in establishing and-in maintaining 
our sea-power. The theme is an ambitious one for such 
treatment, so I propose only to select a few outstanding 
examples as illustrations. Perhaps some future Mahan 
will follow up the subject more worthily. 

In treating the question of sea-diplomacy, we will 
take as our text two extracts from the Raleigh Lecture 
that was delivered in London by Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond in the year 1923. The first runs: 


‘Many threads run through that great fabric, the foreign 
policy of England, for the last three centuries, but while 
these come and go, one basis of policy is so persistently recur- 
rent that it seems to deserve a claim to permanency—the 
maintenance of naval strength.’ 


The second extract runs: 


‘Through different periods we can trace at least one 
definite aim, running, with very slight interruption, through 
our external policy ; that, by its efforts, it shall contribute 
to the internal efforts to maintain supremacy at sea.’ 


Considering those two last statements from the 
practical point of view, we can take it that, by ‘internal 
efforts, Admiral Richmond meant raising by taxation 
sufficient funds to provide (1) enough war-vessels of 
types considered suited to our purpose by the expert 
advisers of the Government; (2) trained personnel in 
sufficient numbers to man those vessels: (3) reserves of 
personnel and material to provide for expansion in times 
of emergency; and (4) bases for naval operations, with 
the necessary resources for replenishment and repair. 

We have been warned, by several eminent writers of 
late years, that a nation is safe in the crisis of its fate 
if it can remember its own history, and that Britons 
should look at theirs from the sea-angle. Part of the 18th 
century was recently described by Prof.G. M. Trevelyan as 
a period when, ‘in the hour of need, to which her fools 
had brought her, Britain was saved by her heroes,’ and 
in view of that expression of opinion of so eminent an 
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historian as the Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge, it will not be out of place for us to consider, 
first, the internal efforts that were made at various 
periods to support our foreign policy by providing ships 
and heroes to man them. 

During the last half of the 18th century we pursued 
a policy of building ships only when we were forced to 
do so by the menace of navies actually hostile, and we 
scrapped them, or left them to rot, whenever the situation 
appeared, even temporarily, to be less threatening. The 
results, if tabulated, would encourage few statesmen to 
seek for historical support for the view that weakness 
at sea can ever be an asset to Great Britain in her 
relationship with foreign Powers. The figures for naval 
personnel during that period are even more impressive 
than the figures for ships, since the seamen of the sailing 
era could not be trained in the time required to provide 
war-vessels for them to man. In 1751 we maintained 
only 8000seamen. In 1756 to 1762 (war years) the number 
of seamen and marines rose to about 70,000, dropping 
suddenly to about 16,000 in 1763 to 1764; in 1771 there 
was a temporary increase to about 40,000, on account of 
friction with Spain. The war-year 1774 again found us 
quite unprepared, without seamen to man ourships. The 
numbers rose to about 110,000 by 1783, dropped suddenly 
to about 18,000 in 1784-85, and to 16,000 by 1792, so we 
were again unprepared to deal promptly with the crisis 
of 1793. By 1802, the date of the abortive Treaty of 
Amiens, the figure had risen to 130,000, which was at 
once reduced by 30,000. 1805, Trafalgar year, found us 
with 120,000, which was increased to 150,000 before the 
war was over.* 1815, Waterloo year, marked a reduction 
to 90,000, which dropped to 19,000 by 1817. With Britain 
the acknowledged ‘ Mistress of the Seas,’ the British Navy 
showed more stable conditions (except for temporary 
increases in 1854-56 for the Crimean War, and in 
1859-60) until 1889, from which date began the steady 





* Although applying only indirectly to the subject of this article, it is 
important to take note of the point that, although Trafalgar made invasion 
impossible, there was no question, even after so decisive a naval victory, 
of relaxing our ‘internal efforts’ to ensure the security of sea-traffic by 
ship-building. In Trafalgar year, we had 124 ships of the line and 574 
other war-vessels in commission. By 1809 the numbers had risen respec- 
tively to 158 and 749. 
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progress towards the ‘naval standards’ of the present 
century, to which we shall now revert. 

When the 20th century opened, we were maintaining 
the ‘ Two-Power Standard, regardless of Flag,’ mention- 
ing no Power by name, and thus simplifying the work 
of our diplomatists. Then we changed to the ‘ Sixty-per- 
cent. above Germany’ Standard, which was in force at 
the beginning of the Great War. Then, during the past 
few years, to the ‘One-Power’ Standard, identifying the 
United States of America as the Power concerned, with 
results that from the diplomatic point of view have not 
been altogether happy. The standards which have so 
far been mentioned applied only to ships designed to 
take their places in a line of battle. We have never as 
yet adopted a relative numerical ‘ standard’ which would 
limit the additional vessels required to protect our 
unique interests in sea-borne commerce and in the sea- 
movements of troops. All these other standards having 
been relative to the navies of other nations, our sea- 
power and our diplomacy have constantly reacted upon 
each other, and our foreign relations have been vitally 
affected.* The size of the Navy has at times strengthened 
the hands of our diplomatists, and they, on their part, 
have interpreted to foreign nations the policy under- 
lying the various fluctuations in our relative sea-power. 

Passing from internal to ‘external efforts,’ we find 
that Admiral Richmond has covered much of the ground, 
taking as his text the writings of the great seaman in 
whose memory his lecture was delivered, especially the 
conclusion that, in our foreign relations, that foreign 
country which was strongest in shipping has always 
been the one that we have most suspected and feared. 
Diplomacy which would best defend our power at sea 
from being weakened, or, better still, would increase it, 
has been considered to be our soundest policy. He 
shows how this principle was applied in the 17th and 
18th centuries in our relations with Holland, France, 
and Spain, and he makes effective use of Raleigh’s 
words: ‘I hope I shall never live to see the day when 
the French [as a Maritime Power] shall be masters of 
the Netherlands upon any conditions. Had he still 





* Notably in 1899-1902, during the Boer War. 
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been alive, Raleigh would on several occasions have 
found those pregnant words forming the basis of our 
policy with several foreign nations during the inter- 
vening centuries, although the idea lay dormant from 
the year 1803 (when Napoleon’s policy in the Low 
Countries was made a casus belli; until German armies 
crossed the Belgian frontier in 1914. 

Taking up the tale of our external efforts at the 
beginning of the present century, we find that, by the 
year 1902, even a Two-Power Standard was not adequate 
to protect our interests in the Far East. The aid of 
diplomacy was therefore called in to form an alliance 
with Japan. Stress must be laid upon the point that 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, with all its repercussions 
upon our foreign and our Empire policy, owed its origin 
solely to our lack of sufficient sea-power to safeguard 
our own interests without assistance. 

Then, as soon as the strength of the German fleet 
was looked upon as a menace to our security in home 
waters, we withdrew all our battleships from the 
Mediterranean and again sought the aid of diplomacy 
to maintain our sea-security. We came to an under- 
standing with the French, who concentrated their fleet 
at Toulon. Mr Churchill, in his ‘World Crisis,’ throws 
a good deal of light upon the history of our foreign 
policy during that period. He leaves us under the 
impression that the alternative of strengthening our 
Navy to guard our own interests in the Mediterranean 
was not even considered by the Cabinet, because an 
influential section would have opposed anything of the 
kind. Lord Haldane put the matter quite clearly in his 
‘Before the War,’ where he explained that ‘it was only 
by the medium of such friendships [as that which we 
contracted with France] that ultimate naval preponder- 
ance could be secured.’ Lord Grey of Fallodon, in his 
‘Twenty-five Years,’ has been equally explicit. 

We find, then, that our diplomacy was still at work, 
in recent times, to increase our sea-power by external 
efforts, and against the advantage which we thereby 
gained we must put, on the other side of the balance, 
the ‘ honourable obligation,’ on our own part, to defend 
the Northern and the Western coasts of France, which 
were left exposed by the French concentration at Toulon. 
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Here stress must again be laid upon the point that lack 
of sufficient sea-power, provided by our own internal 
efforts, to safeguard our own interests was the dominating 
factor in our foreign policy. It was that which made 
inevitable our participation in the Great War, whether 
the neutrality of Belgium had been violated or not. 

To deal with our present-day diplomatic relations 
with America would take us from the historical into the 
political field, so we will only take a passing note (1) of 
the Washington Conference, at which the ‘One-Power’ 
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Standard was established, a standard since supported 
unanimously—in words, if not in deeds—by the repre- 
sentativesof all the nations in the British Commonwealth; 
(2) of the Geneva Protocol, which would have involved 
us in obligations which neither the Nation, nor the 
Navy at its existing strength, was prepared to under- 
take; and (3) of recent happenings at Geneva, of which 
the net result has been that our diplomatic gesture of 
trying to bring about a general reduction of sea-arma- 
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ments, by taking the lead in reducing our own, has so 
far met with no response. The diagrams facing this page 
are interesting in that connexion. They show, on the one 
hand, the complete failure of the ‘Dreadnought’ policy, 
whereby we hoped to steal a march upon other nations 
but soon found ourselves worse off than before ; and, on 
the other hand, the result, in relative sea-power, of the 
opposite policy, which we adopted immediately after the 
Armistice, of scrapping the great Navy from which we 
derived our salvation during the momentous years of 
warfare. 

So far we have touched only upon the relationship, 
in recent years, between Sea-Power and Diplomacy in 
time of peace. Our next object will be to find some illus- 
tration of the methods by which the men of words have 
affected the achievements of the men of deeds at sea in 
time of war. In the Battle of Trafalgar, we find an 
object lesson ready to our hands. First, it provides an 
illustration of the futility of trying to use words to 
belittle the effects of an event such as the destruction of 
a fleet. On that point let us take the description of the 


battle which appeared in the ‘ Moniteur,’ in the form of 
a dispatch from the ‘grand naval army secured in the 
Atlantic.’ The extract is to be found in vol. xtIv, p. 377, 
of the ‘ Naval Chronicle’ for the year 1805. It purports 
to emanate from ‘Headquarters, Cadiz, October 25’ 
[1805], and it runs thus: 


‘The English fleet is annihilated !—Nelson is no more!— 
Indignant at being inactive in port, whilst our brave brethren 
in arms were gaining laurels in Germany, Admirals Villeneuve 
and Gravina resolved to put to sea, and gave the English 
battle. They were superior in number, forty-five* to our 
thirty-three; but what is superiority in numbers to men 
determined to conquer ?—Admiral Nelson did everything to 
avoid a battle; he attempted to get into the Mediterranean, 
but we pursued, and came up with him off Trafalgar.’ .. . 


And soon. The extract concludes in these words: 


‘ After having acquired so decisive a victory, we wait with 
impatience the Emperor’s order to sail to the enemy’s shore, 
annihilate the rest of his navy, and thus complete the 
triumphant work we have so brilliantly begun.’ 





* True number, 24, 
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In these days of anti-British propaganda, both in the 
East and in the West, some consolation can be derived 
from reading that old extract. It is, I believe, a fact 
that the description of the Battle of Trafalgar which I 
have quoted was believed over large areas in France as 
late as the year 1814, but truth which lay inherent in so 
decisive a deed as Nelson’s victory was bound to prevail 
in the end, whatever course the men of words might 
adopt. The practical result cannot be described better 
than it has been by Prof. Callender of the Naval 
College at Greenwich. After 1815, he writes: 


‘The sea supremacy of Great Britain was at once so tre- 
mendous and so benevolent that the world came to regard 
the discharge of a British broadside as an almost superfluous 
exhibition. . . . Whether this view was fundamentally sound 
is a theme which no historian has yet put to the test. It 
may be said to have slept upon the political shelf until 
Mahan propounded his celebrated doctrine that the State 
which covets power on land must first command the sea. 
This view, which has been instinct in the British “ Admiralty” 
at least as far back as the “ Libelle of English Policy ” (1436?), 
was, as a philosophy, novel to the rest of the world; and, 
finding wide acceptance, awoke in Germany a response which 
was to shatter the peace of two hemispheres. 

‘“The Influence of Sea-Power” was published in 1890. 
Within ten years Germany began to put its precepts into 
practice; and in so doing issued the first unmistakable 
challenge to the century-old predominance of Britain’ 
(Leaflet No. 61, Historical Association, p. 19). 


The main features of the actual Battle of Trafalgar 
and of Nelson’s manceuvres, from the time when the 
Allied Fleet began to come out of Cadiz harbour on 
Oct. 19, 1805, until twenty out of their thirty-four 
ships of the line had been sunk or captured on the 21st, 
are familiar to all students of history. This aspect of 
the battle comes outside the influence of diplomacy on 
sea-power. The points to be accentuated, in connexion 
therewith, are that, unless Villeneuve had left the 
security conferred upon him by the defences of the 
harbour of Cadiz, the Battle of Trafalgar would not have 
taken place, and that the reason of Villeneuve’s putting 
to sea can be traced to Pitt’s diplomacy. 

When Nelson left Merton for the last time, on his 
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way to join the ‘ Victory’ at Spithead, he was depressed 
at the prospect of spending the winter months at sea off 
Cadiz, buffeted by Atlantic gales. No one realised better 
than he did, from prolonged and bitter knowledge, the 
helplessness of a sea-commander, when faced with the 
difficult problem of destroying a hostile fleet which 
refused to leave the shelter of a defended harbour. His 
own feeble physique had been worn, almost to breaking 
point, by such experiences, though his spirit remained 
undaunted, It is on such occasions that the man of 
words can find his true function in aiding the man of 
action in time of war; not by hurling empty insults at 
the enemy—such as threats to ‘dig out like rats’ a 
hostile fleet—but by bringing about some situation else- 
where which will cause that fleet to put to sea. 

It is in Corbett’s ‘Campaign of Trafalgar’* that we 
find the clue to the mystery why Villeneuve put to sea 
from Cadiz; and we can do more than that, we can 
trace, amongst the papers of that fine old seaman, Lord 
Barham, the impetus that caused our diplomatists, who 
were working for Pitt’s third Coalition against Napoleon, 
to bring matters to a crisisin 1805. It was Barham who 
impressed upon Pitt the value of troops when used in 
conjunction with a Navy, a procedure which had been 
strongly advocated in a book called ‘Conjunct Expedi- 
tions,’ published in 1759, from which we will take two 
typical extracts. The first runs: ‘The Fleet and Army, 
acting in concert, seem to be the natural Bulwark of 
these Kingdoms.’ 

This is the second extract: 


‘The conjunct armament goes against the enemy like an 
Arrow from a Bow. It gives no warning where it is to come, 
and leaves no traces where it has passed. It must wound, 
too, where it hits, if rightly pointed at a vulnerable part. 
When this is done, a new aim is directed. The enemy in the 
meantime, like a man in the dark labouring under an un- 
wieldly shield, moves slowly to and fro, distracted and at 
a loss which way to go to guard against the stroke of the in- 
visible hand.’ 


May of the year 1805 was a momentous month in 
England, with the bogey of invasion brooding over the 





* ‘The Campaign of Trafalgar,’ Julian S. Corbett (Longmans). 
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land ; with strong enemy squadrons at sea, and unlocated. 
Barham, who became First Lord in April, wisely pressed 
for action as a cure for widespread fear, for behaving like 
a man who ‘moves slowly to and fro, distracted and at 
a loss where to go to guard against the stroke of the 
invisible hand.’ The situation demanded some suc- 
cessful deed, to raise the moral of the nation. 

Among the Barham papers, proved by internal 
evidence to have been written in May, we find the draft 
of a memorandum believed to have been sent by him to 
Pitt. It runs: ‘If the fleet is not kept in motion and 
adequate to our growing demands, we must sink under 
the preparations that are making against us.’ Then he 
proceeds to recommend some offensive action in the 
Mediterranean, such as an attack upon Minorca (which 
had been a practicable proposition ever since Villeneuve 
had left the Mediterranean in April), but only if troops 
were available for the purpose. Barham wrote: ‘Some- 
thing must be done, and that right soon; defensive 
operations, with such a force as we have collected on 
shore, must end in bankruptcy; and if that force is not 
sufficient to defend the [British] islands without keeping 
two-thirds of the fleet employed in assisting them, the 
contest cannot last long.’ He added that the ships that 
were left in the Mediterranean were sufficient for such a 
purpose as an attack upon Minorca, if troops could be 
found. 

By this date (May 1805) an expeditionary force of 
a few light dragoons and six battalions of infantry 
under Sir James Craig had reached the Tagus on the 
way to the Mediterranean. Corbett describes that force 
as ‘the insidious drop of poison—the little sting—that 
was to infect Napoleon’s Empire with decay and to force 
his hand with so tremendous a result.’ Diplomatic 
negotiations had been proceeding between Pitt and 
the Ozar. During the previous March the draft of 
a proposed Anglo-Russian Treaty had been dispatched 
to Lord G. Leveson-Gower (afterwards the first Lord 
Granville) at St Petersburg, the object being to obtain 
Russian co-operation against Napoleon. The Czar was 
known to be touchy about the retention of Malta by 
Britain, and Pitt used the information supplied by 
Barham about the importance of Minorca to alleviate 
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this touchiness. The following passage occurs in a 
dispatch to Leveson-Gower, dated June 7: 


‘The King will be satisfied to place, after a time to be 
limited, the harbour of Malta under the protection of a 
Russian garrison, due provision being at the same time made 
for the civil government of the Island, in a way satisfactory 
to the inhabitants, provided an arrangement can be made by 
which His Majesty shall be put in possession of the Island 
of Minorca as the substituted Naval Station for the Fleets of 
Great Britain, although the relative security of that Island 
against invasion and capture can bear no comparison with 
that of Malta.’ 


Pitt’s real object was to obtain Russian co-operation 
in a military enterprise on a larger scale. It was in the 
boot of Italy, where French troops under St Cyr were 
dangerously isolated, that he was seeking for Napoleon’s 
vulnerable heel. Apart from soreness about Malta, the 
Russians were waiting for ocular evidence of British 
co-operation in this enterprise, and negotiations had 
been hanging fire. The arrival of Craig’s expedition at 
Malta, of which Pitt heard on Sept. 17, three days after 
Nelson had left England, brought matters to a climax. 
In Corbett’s words, it was in Napoleon’s apprehension for 
St Cyr, and particularly in the threat from Malta, that 
we get the key of the rest of the campaign, and how it 
was that Pitt, by his little expedition, forced Napoleon 
to sacrifice his fleet to Nelson. 

As soon as Napoleon received definite information 
from Italy of the danger that threatened St Cyr, he at 
once ordered Villeneuve to leave Cadiz and ‘to proceed 
to Naples and disembark on some point of the coast the 
troops you carry on board to join the army under the 
orders of General St Cyr.’ Villeneuve did not obey even 
this definite order; but Napoleon had considered the 
matter too important to leave anything to chance. He 
had appointed another admiral, Rosily, to take command 
of the Cadiz Fleet. Rosily arrived at Madrid on Oct. 12, 
but the road to Cadiz was unsafe, infested by brigands. 
Villeneuve heard the news on Oct. 18, and hardened his 
heart for the venture. The allied fleet began to put to 
sea on the 19th, to meet its fate off Cape Trafalgar on 
the 21st. It would be difficult to find a more convincing 

Vol. 250.—No. 496. Q 
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example of the value of diplomacy, rightly employed, in 
the consolidation of sea-power. For other examples of 
the use of military forces for the purpose we can now 
consult an excellent historical summary contained in 
‘The Army and Sea-Power,’ by Majors R. B. Pargiter 
and H. G. Eady, which takes the subject further than 
Callwell’s ‘ Effect of Maritime Command,’ or the writer’s 
‘Letters on Amphibious Wars.’ 

We have endeavoured, we hope successfully, to trace 
the means whereby diplomacy can aid the Navy to main- 
tain our Sea-Power, not only in normal times of peace, 
but also—with military force behind it—under the stress 
of war. 

There remains, as affecting Sea-Power, the use of 
diplomacy to avoid warfare with particular nations at 
periods inconvenient to those charged with the conduct 
of naval operations, as Sir Edward Grey avoided war 
with the United States in 1914-15. The outbreak of 
war between ourselves and America in 1812 affords an 
example which has constantly been quoted. It is an 
open question whether that war, of which the seeds had 
been sown in the 18th century by constant friction 
between the United Kingdom and the seceded colonists 
on questions of sea-borne commerce, could. have been 
avoided by skilful diplomacy on either side. There was 
widespread incompatibility of temper, and there were 
many minor grievances which were subsidiary to two 
great issues. Of these the first, if not the most im- 
portant, is described in the ‘Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy’ (vol. 1, p. 522) as ‘the impressment of 
American sailors by British Ships of War.’ On the 
British side, it was advanced that the ‘ American sailors,’ 
now so described by historians, were seamen of British 
birth, who had deserted the British service to obtain 
more lucrative employment in America; that, although 
they had thus acquired foreign nationality, according to 
United States law, they had not lost their original status, 
according to the law of Britain (State Papers, vol. I, pt ii, 
esp. p. 1386, etc.).* 

Another continuous cause of friction was more deeply 
seated. It lay in the losses that were suffered by 





* *British and Foreign State Papers, 1812-14,’ vol. 1, pt ii (Ridge- 
way, 1841). 
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American citizens from captures at sea by belligerent 
war-vessels and privateers. As Napoleon, by military 
successes, increased the number of countries dominated 
by his armies, and the extent of continental coast- 
line coming under French influence, the operations of 
American traders were further curtailed by Britain. 
Matters were thus brought to a climax in June 1812, when 
President Maddison referred in a message to Congress to 
the loss by American citizens of millions from this 
cause, setting aside the British plea of retaliation for 
Napoleon’s anti-British Decrees, on the plausible ground 
that: ‘Retaliation, to be just, should fall on the Party 
setting the guilty example, not on an innocent Party, 
which was not even charged with acquiescence in it’ 
(State Papers, vol. 1, pt ii, p. 1318). 

Congress, in whom the power to declare war lies 
under the constitution of the United States, looked upon 
this as a just cause for hostilities, and acted accordingly. 
The wording of the Declaration of War, which was 
issued on June 18, authorised the President to use all 
the resources of the United States for general reprisals. 


‘In such form as he shall think proper, and under the seal 
of the United States, against the Vessels, Goods, and Effects 
of the Government of the same United Kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the subjects thereof’ (State 
Papers, vol. 1, pt ii, p. 1822). 


So began the unfortunate war, of which it has been 
written that ‘rarely has there been in history a war 
fought with such bitterness and determination, if with 
singular incapacity on both sides, which has terminated 
without a single one of the original causes of war 
appearing in the Treaty of Peace’ (‘Cambridge History 
of British Foreign Policy,’ vol. 1, p. 519). 

Owing to successes at sea, which had somewhat 
relieved Great Britain’s difficulties in her struggle with 
European foes, it had been found possible, by June 1812, 
to relax some of the restrictions that had been imposed 
upon American commerce, but these concessions came 
too late to avert the conflict, although it was not until 
Oct. 13 that the British Government responded with an 
Order in Council granting the enforcement by British 
armed vessels of general reprisals against the ‘Ships, 

Q 2 
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goods, and citizens of the United States of America’ | 
(State Papers, vol. 1, pt ii, p. 1346). The British Order | 
contains a reference to bringing ‘ the same to judgment } 
in any of the Courts of Admiralty within His Majesty's 
Dominions,’ which leads us to Sea-Law, in its effect upon 
Sea-Power. We can conclude the ‘Sea-Diplomacy’ | 
branch of our subject with the statement, in Admiral 
Richmond's words, that : ‘The need for maritime strength | 
was recognised [in our past history] as being not merely 
a question of ship-building, but also of our foreign | 
relations.’ 


The diplomatic channels, of which we have traced 
the course, have sometimes been tortuous and difficult 
to follow. When we turn to the influence of sea-law 
upon our sea-power, we encounter even more intricate 
complications. Many of these can be avoided, from the 
layman’s point of view, if we approach the subject from 
the practical standpoint, avoiding legal technicalities, | 
unless we try to discourse on the law of Blockade. Let | 
us avoid this altogether, on the plea that the law is } 
obsolete and impossible to enforce under modern con- | 
ditions, excepting locally, on a small scale. 

The first point to be noted, then, with sea-law, as | 
with all forms of law, is the need for an impartial court 
upon which litigants, whatever their nationality, can 
rely for unbiased judgments. The second need is for an 
agreed code for such a court to administer, and the 
third is for some method of enforcing compliance with 
its decrees. We will deal first with impartial Courts | 
for the administration of sea-law. 

Let us acknowledge at once that it is difficult for us, 
after enjoying complete predominance over all other | 
nations at sea for so many years, to purge ourselves of | 
our national bias. Nevertheless, it can be claimed that on | 
the whole the British Prize Courts have satisfied the first 
two requirements which we have indicated—impartiality, | 
and a satisfactory code of laws and customs. The third | 
requirement, force in support of the law, was provided | 
throughout the 19th century by a strong British Navy. | 
Although national in character and in sympathies, British | 
naval officers kept loyally within the boundaries set | 
before them by legal authority, as interpreted by the 
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Prize Courts, and it is unfortunate that these courts 
attract in our time so little public attention and interest. 

Prize Courts were better known in the 18th and in 
the early 19th centuries, when sea-warfare was a source 
of profit to large sections of the heavily-taxed com- 
munity, and social life was influenced by the value of 
the property that was captured by British war-vessels 
from the country’s enemies upon the high seas. After 
our own recent experience, in which war-profits, if made 
at all, came out of the pockets of fellow-citizens and 
not out of the enemy’s, it seems strange to read of the 
wealth that was sometimes taken by our ancestors 
from hostile sources. Readers of Miss Austen’s ‘ Per- 
suasion’ will have noted how such incidents affected 
life in England, and how widespread was the influence, 
upon all ranks in society, of the decisions of the Prize 
Courts. 

In Roscoe’s little monograph, published two years 
ago, we read that: 


‘Popular interest in the Prize Court during the 18th cen- 
tury and for some time afterwards was remarkable. The 
tribunal loomed large in the public eye. It interested various 
sections of the people, being the necessary channel through 
which prize money devolved and was spread throughout the 
country. Admirals, captains,and seamen of the Royal Navy, 
shipowners and merchants of London, of Liverpool, of Bristol, 
masters and crews of privateers with the encircling throng 
of men of business, speculators and their relatives, awaited 
eagerly decisions on which sometimes fortunes, sometimes 
only provision for old age depended.’ 


It is not surprising that those Prize Courts loomed 
largely in the public estimation, but to what extent can 
they have been said to have possessed the necessary 
attribute of impartiality? They could not, with any 
show of reason, be said always to have possessed that 
attribute under Sir John Marriott, who administered 
justice in them from 1778 to 1798. In one of his decisions, 
dealing with the procedure of Americans, he embarked 
upon a remarkable tirade against them, and he finished 
his judgment by accusing them of a wildness in their 
conception of law that marked their real character, 
which he described thus: 
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‘It is perfectly savage, and breathes the spirit of persecu- } 
tion, impressed with which (as having been persecuted or } 
persecuting) the last settlers from hence went forth to sow | 
the seeds of that civil war, which they left behind them, } 
and of which Great Britain now reaps the harvest; it is | 
among the many proofs we find in the history of mankind 
that conquerors and settlers in all ages have adopted, in a 
very great degree, the manners of the ancient inhabitants 
and taken even the features, colours, and temper of the 
climate’ (‘The Rebecca,’ Hay’s and Marriott's decision, p. 208). 


It may be that, in delivering that judgment and 
others like it, the eminent judge himself did something 
to sow the seeds of a harvest which two great nations, 
possessing similar ideals, are still reaping. 

Sir John Marriott was succeeded by a man of a 
different stamp, the great Lord Stowell, who refused to 
allow any national or patriotic bias to affect his views 
of the sea-law between nations, thus earning for him- 
self the name of the master of prize jurisdiction. Lord 
Stowell acted on the principle that the law administered 
by the Prize Courts was not the national law belonging 
to the country in which they happened to sit; it was an 
International Law, belonging to the whole world. 

Here is a typical example of one of his judgments, 
delivered in 1807, when, only two years after our great 
naval victory of Trafalgar, we were hard put to it to 
maintain, single-handed, the great struggle against 
Napoleon. 


‘It is to be recollected that this is a Court of Law of 
Nations, though sitting here under the authority of the King 
of Great Britain. It belongs to other nations as well as to 
our own; and what foreigners have a right to demand for 
it is the administration of the Law of Nations simply, and 
exclusively of the introduction of principles borrowed from 
our own municipal jurisprudence, to which, it is well known, 
they have at all times expressed no inconsiderable reluct- 
ance’ (‘The Recovery,’ Robinson’s Adm. Reps, pp. 348-9). 


And again, eight years earlier: 


‘The seat of judicial authority is indeed locally here, in 
the belligerent country, according to the known law and 
practice of nations, but the law itself has no locality’ (‘ The 
Maria,’ June 11, 1799, 1 E. P. C. 158-4). 
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Although this view of the super-national status of 
our Prize Courts was familiar in the Napoleonic wars to 
all classes of society, ignorance of such matters amongst 
laymen not acquainted with their importance was wide- 
spread in August 1914. In that month we were hard 
put to it to find merchant ships to meet unexpected 
demands that were received from the Army for troop- 
transports. A number of enemy vessels lay idle at 
the time in the ports of India, compelled to await the 
decisions of the Prize Court before they could be used 
to meet an urgent need to transport Indian troops to 
various destinations. The delay might have led to 
serious military results, but the law was nevertheless 
respected. 

Then, in December 1914, the late Sir Samuel Evans, 
delivering judgment in the Prize Court, followed Lord 
Stowell’s line of argument in these words: 


‘The Law to be administered here is the Law of Nations; 
that is, the law which is generally understood and acknow- 
ledged to be the existing law applicable between nations by 
the general body of enlightened international legal opinion’ 


(‘The Odessa,’ 1915, Probate, p. 61). 


We are all familiar with the point that, on later 
occasions in the late war, our Prize Courts’ procedure 
was over-ridden by Orders in Council, which were issued 
by the Executive Authority on the plea of reprisals 
for infraction of the Law of Nations by our principal 
opponent, such as laying mines in highways of sea-traffic 
and unrestricted submarine warfare. With the doctrine 
of the legality of reprisals it is not possible for us to 
deal, as they represent the negation of law. It would 
nevertheless be wise to take note here of the point that 
violence, unrestricted by law (which has frequently been 
resorted to in land warfare), has far more effect upon 
neutrals when applied at sea than it has when applied 
on land. In the interests of a world-peace, there is, 
therefore, more demand for a law of nations at sea 
than there is on land, where violence is confined to the 
area covered by the territory of the belligerents. 

We pass now to the subject of appeals against the 
decisions of those national Prize Courts. With us, this 
is provided for by the Privy Council, sitting in a judicial 
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and not in its executive capacity. Here we find that | 
sea-law is unaffected either by the territorial locality of 
the Court of Appeal, or even by the personality of its | 
most exalted exponents. This point was brought out 
clearly by Lord Birkenhead, when he addressed the New 
York Bar. As Attorney-General in the late war, he 
explained, it came within his province to put before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council the opinion of 
a British Government that that judicial body had no 
right to challenge Orders in Council of the King; but in 
spite of his pleading, the decision on that question was 
that, when sitting as a Court of International Law, 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ‘utterly 
refused to be bound by Orders-in-Council issued by 
the Executive’ (‘Renascence of International Law,’ by 
Manfred Nathan, K.C., 1925, p. 154). 

While we are dealing with the super-national status 
of Prize Courts, and of the law which they administer, 
we must take due account of a different attitude assumed, 
in an Appeal Case, by the Imperial Supreme Prize Court 
in Berlin on May 18, 1915. The German Prize Regula- 
tions, issued under the authority of the Kaiser, were 
there deemed to over-ride all international law on points 
which they covered : 

‘The Prize Courts, when judging of the legality of 
prize actions, can take general international principles 
into account only when the Prize Regulations contain 
no instructions’ (‘The Elida.’ Decided by the Imperial 
Supreme Court, Berlin, on an appeal from a decision 
by the Kiel Prize Court. English translation in the 
‘American Law Journal,’ 1916, vol. x, p. 916 seq.). 

This ruling, it will doubtless be observed, goes to 
the root of the matter. It is in direct conflict with the 
opinion that Prize Courts administer (as Lord Stowell 
expressed it) a Law of Nations which over-rides all 
principles borrowed from ‘municipal jurisprudence.’ 
Precedents prove that it is difficult to reconcile the 
world-wide conception of law, that is taken by the ex- 
ponents of sea-warfare, with the narrower views of 
continental military nations, accustomed as they are to 
consider war chiefly as a business of defending local 
territory and its inhabitants against the lawless violence 
of neighbours, Unless this difficulty can be overcome, 
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no great Sea-Power can come into line with the great 
military States. Radical differences of opinion between 
nations, about the nature of Sea-Law, will cause opposi- 
tion to the jurisdiction of National Prize Courts if they 
differ from each other in their rulings and in their con- 
ceptions. The Prize Courts, moreover, now find a rival 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice, which, 
for reasons given above, does not seem likely to be 
accepted as a court of appeal in cases involving the 
interpretation of Sea-Law. The question is unfortunately 
in a state of flux at a critical period, when, to use an old 
metaphor, ‘ Neptune’s Sceptre of the Seas’ is wielded by 
several nations by the prongs, instead of by one nation 
by the handle.* 

Such, then, have been the steps that have hitherto 
been taken to provide impartial Courts to administer the 
law of the sea in the interests of all concerned therein, 
whether belligerent or neutral. But what is that Law? 
As we ourselves understand it, it is the law laid down by 
British legal authorities and enforced by the overwhelm- 
ing strength of the British Navy. The question may 
well be asked whether these conditions can be expected 
to endure ? 

The difficulty lies in reconciling the interests of 
belligerents with those of neutrals. Throughout our 
period of maritime predominance, from the time when 
we wrested it from the Dutch in the 16th century until 
1856, when the ‘ Declaration of Paris’ was annexed as 
one of a multitude of Protocols to a Treaty of Peace, 
we held firmly to the principle that the enemy’s property 
of all natures, no matter by whom carried, was lawful 
prize of war if taken on the high seas. For this policy 
to be effective, the right of visiting and of searching 
both belligerent and neutral merchant shipping was 
constantly maintained, and enemy property of all kinds 
was seized in neutral ships. 

Admiral Richmond, in his Raleigh lecture, traced to 
pamphleteers of the 17th century an acknowledgment 





* Even if Sea-Law, though administered by Prize Courts, is ruled to 
come under the definition of ‘ municipal jurisprudence,’ there is a parallel 
for its general acceptance. For the obvious good of mankind, the law of 
marriage in one country is generally considered to be binding upon 
nationals of other countries. 
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of the principle that ‘by knowledge of Trade and 
commerce and the course of it, one nation knows 
how to straiten and pinch another, and to compel 
compliance.’ Hence arose the doctrine of sea-war under 
which our sea-power was established—that, no matter 
by whom carried, goods for an enemy or belonging to an 
mn could legitimately be taken. Admiral Richmond 
added : 


‘These were those fundamental “maritime rights,’ shorn 
of which the naval weapon would become offenceless, unable 
to use its most effective means for “ compelling compliance.” ’ 


This he calls the corner-stone of our naval policy. British 
Governments have constantly refused even to listen to 
proposals for their modification, even though war should 
result ; for war was deemed by them to be preferable to 
a diminution of our power at sea. In 1812, the main- 
tenance of these rights was considered of so great import- 
ance that, although we were then engaged in our titanic 
struggle with Napoleon, we considered the disadvantages 
of having the United States added to our enemies less 
than those that would follow the modification of our 
code. 

The changes made in the law and custom of the sea 
by the Declaration of Paris were of vital importance to 
the predominant Sea-Power. The previous custom, let 
us repeat, was to forfeit all enemy property that was 
captured on the high seas, without taking any account 
of the flag under which the cargoes were carried. Under 
the Declaration of Paris, a neutral flag safeguarded all 
enemy property, ‘except contraband of war.’ Contra- 
band of war was not legally defined, so this might mean 
‘except everything’ or ‘except nothing’; and the seeds 
were thereby sown of constant friction between belli- 
gerents and neutrals—especially if America was neutral 
—in time of war. British maritime predominance 
having endured for half a century, the idea seems to 
have become ossified in the brains of our statesmen that 
it would endure for ever, and that Britain would there- 
fore be neutral in all future conflicts at sea. A recent 
debate in the House of Lords, and Press comments 
thereon, showed little understanding of the real problem. 
Much use was made of the point that the simultaneous 
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abolition of privateering in 1856 conferred an (alleged) 
advantage upon Sea-Powers. 

If war-vessels, directly under Government control, 
can be compared with police of the seas, who administer 
a law of nations, privateers can be compared to special 
constables, reinforcing the regular police, both classes 
upholding the same law; but it is only fair to remind 
ourselves that, if we look upon the subject from the 
point of view of the military nations who do not take 
kindly to the sea, there is no doubt that swarms of 
privateers, paying their own expenses, conferred a great 
advantage in time of war upon seafaring nations. 
Some illuminating material, bearing upon this point, 
is to be found in the British and American State Papers 
for the year 1812. 

After experience in the Great War the opinion can 
confidently be advanced that, in any war in which great 
Sea-Powers (especially the United States) are neutral, 
compliance with the Declaration of Paris would prevent 
belligerents from making effective use of strength at 
sea against ‘aggressor’ military States. Relaxation of 
the rights of deprivation, exercised under a Law of 
Nations at sea, would prolong indefinitely the destruction 
caused by the lawlessness of land warfare, and it is that 
destruction which leads to the widespread disturbance 
and distress that follow conflicts in these days of the 
economic interdependence of the whole human race.* 

The half-century, providing no experience of the 
nature of world-wide sea-warfare, which followed the 
Declaration of Paris, produced the Declaration of London 
of 1909. With that we can best deal by referring to 
the Foreign Office memorandum that was issued to 
neutral Powers in the name of the Allies on July 7, 1916. 
We read there that ‘in their anxiety to regulate their 
conduct by the principles of the law of nations,’ the 
Allied Governments believed, at the beginning of the 
War, that in the Declaration of London they would find 
‘a suitable digest of principles and compendium of work- 
ing rules,’ but subsequent experience had proved that 
the Declaration ‘could not stand the strain imposed by 
the test of rapidly changing conditions and tendencies 





* This point was further developed in an article on Mr Stewart Bowles’s 
‘The Strength of England,’ in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ for January 1927. 
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which could not have been foreseen.’ They therefore 
came to the conclusion that ‘they must confine them- 
selves simply to applying the historic and admitted 
rules of the Law of Nations’—in common parlance, to 
consign the Declaration of London to the scrap-heap. 
Much material on this and on cognate subjects is to be 
found in ‘Studies of an Imperialist,’ a brilliant collection 
of prophetic essays by Lord Sydenham. 

In this brief study of sea-law and sea-power, we 
have not yet touched upon the direct influence of the 
law and custom of the sea upon operations between the 
actual fighting forces. One branch of that subject, 
the status of troop-transports, has so important a bear- 
ing upon our own system of Empire defence, that the 
indifference displayed towards this important matter 
in recent discussions presents a curious phenomenon. 
Before the days of the Gladstone administration of 1868 
to 1874, when Cardwell introduced his army reforms, 
our system of Empire Defence was to keep the bulk of 
a long-service army perpetually serving abroad, thus 
providing, in each area of oversea territory under the 
British flag, a military force considered adequate for 
security. This, in the days of long voyages under sail, 
may have been a wise precaution, but it did not tend either 
to economy or to efficiency. Little, if any, military train- 
ing, as we now understand it, could be performed, and 
garrison work at some out-of-the-way station was 
monotonous and uninspiring. One of the main features 
of the Cardwell reforms was the reduction of oversea 
garrisons to skeleton forces, keeping a body of shorter- 
service troops in the United Kingdom to reinforce any 
threatened area. The substitution of steam for sails 
enabled us to adopt this policy without prohibitive risk, 
but the success of the system always depended, and still 
depends, upon the security of the seas for the movement 
of British troop-transports, whether Britain is neutral or 
belligerent. Procedure in the recent Great War renders 
it unnecessary for us to dwell on the point that the law 
and custom of the sea, set originally by ourselves when 
we feared invasion early in the 19th century,* sanctions 
the ruthless destruction by belligerents of enemy troop- 
transports. It is surprising that this aspect of sea-law 





* Instructions to Admiral Keith (‘ Admiralty In-Letters,’ August 1803). 
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has been ignored almost entirely in the brief for the 
British Empire’s vital need for adequate sea-power to 
defend sea-communications. This need is shared, to a 
limited extent, by other Powers whose territories are 
divided by sea, in so far as they have adopted our own 
system of depending upon troops in the home country 
for immediate reinforcement, in times of emergency, of 
their oversea garrisons. 

We have now dealt with two of the three branches 
of our subject of sea-law ; with Courts for its administra- 
tion, and with a code for those Courts to administer. 
There remains the question of enforcing the decisions 
of such Courts. Under that heading, we can only express 
the hope that conformity with the law, without seizing 
upon the transient and illusory advantage offéred by 
unrestrained violence, will be as strong a feature of the 
procedure of all great Sea-Powers in the future, as it 
has been of Great Britain’s procedure in the past. 
Financial exhaustion, by our supreme effort in the late 
War, has caused us to stand aside in the competition 
for sea-supremacy, which in the past gave us the 
dominating voice in deciding and enforcing sea-law. 

We have already taken note of Commander Stewart 
Bowles’s comparison between conceptions of war on land 
andatsea. They differ completely, not only in immediate 
object, but also in method. The immediate object of 
war on land is destruction. Its method accordingly is 
violence. The immediate object of war at sea is depriva- 
tion, and its method accordingly is preservation and law. 

When dealing myself with questions of law on land 
in time of war, I confess to having derived comfort from 
the saying: Inter arma silent leges, which I used to 
translate freely : Lawyers must be silent in the presence 
of Competent Military Authorities. It may be that, in 
time of peace, the converse should be in force: Inter 
leges silent arma. Members of the combatant services 
would do well to be silent and leave such matters to the 
legal profession. I may perhaps express the hope that, 
when framing the future Law of the Sea, members 
of that profession will combine political wisdom and 
foresight in foreign affairs with their skill in legal 
technicalities. 

GEORGE ASTON. 











Art. 2.—THE OXFORD DICTIONARY. 


The Oxford English Dictionary. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1884-1928. 


THE issue on April 19 of the three last sections of what 
for nearly half a century has been called the New 
English Dictionary will bring to an end the greatest 
lexicographical enterprise in the history of the world. 
Initiated some seventy years ago by the Philological 
Society, made possible by the public spirit of the 
Clarendon Press, and carried through by the life-work 
of a little group of scholars, aided by a devoted staff of 
assistants, it now stands before us in ten mighty volumes, 
the glory of English scholarship. Its progress has lasted 
through two generations and each instalment has been 
eagerly received by that small section of the nation, 
very much too small, which recognises that we have 
accidentally acquired, along with an Empire, the most 
expressive of European languages, according to Grimm; 
the most virile, according to Jespersen ; the most poetic, 
according to Paul Bourget and most students of com- 
parative literature. 

There have been, from the earliest times, a few choice 
spirits capable of appreciating the romance and beauty, 
the cultural and historical significance of word-history, 
but it was Richard Chenevix Trench—his second name 
is commonly misspelt, e.g. on the ‘jacket’ of Dent's 
‘Everyman’ reprint—who first made these treasures 
accessible to the reading public in his ‘Study of Words’ 
(1851) and ‘English Past and Present’ (1855), and it is 
largely to Trench’s inspiration that we owe the great 
work of which the English nation ought to be, but is 
not, legitimately proud. It may be noted that of the 
four editors two have been Scottish and a third bears at 
any rate a Welsh name. 

The task of setting the machine in motion fell to 
Herbert Coleridge and that electric personality Frederick 
James Furnivall. The latter, with characteristic en- 
thusiasm and optimism, imagined that the work would 
be self-supporting and even that vast profits, to be made 
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available for the furthering of philological science, would 
flow into the coffers of the Philological Society. In point 
of fact the production of the Dictionary has cost the 
Clarendon Press some 300,000/. No millionaire has 
offered to shoulder part of the burden, and the only 
outside contribution received has been a present of 50001. 
from the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, to whom 
vol. vi (L, M, N) is gratefully dedicated. 

The inception of the work dates from 1859, when 
Herbert Coleridge confidently hoped to begin publication 
in two years’ time. At his death, in 1861, Furnivall was 
left to bear the burden alone, and, as frequently happens 
in such undertakings,| material went on accumulating, 
voluntary editors went on editing, re-editing and sub- 
editing, and publication receded into the dim distance. 
It was not till 1879 that an agreement was made between 
the Philological Society and the Oxford Press and that 
J. A. H. Murray was formally entrusted with the editor- 
ship. He began work in the ‘scriptorium’ at Mill Hill 
School, where he was a master. The first section 
appeared on Feb. 1, 1884, and it was calculated that 
the whole Dictionary would be finished in about ten 
years ! 

There have now been four editors. Dr Murray, who 
became Sir James in 1908, soon saw that the task would 
be too much for a single director, however much help 
he might receive from his staff of assistants and his 
army of voluntary readers, contributors, and philological 
advisers, the last category including almost every scholar 
of distinction in Europe. Henry Bradley began to share 
the burden of the letter B, and in 1896 settled as co- 
editor in Oxford, whither the editor and ‘plant’ had 
transferred themselves in 1885. In his later years 
Murray hoped to finish the Dictionary on his eightieth 
birthday, but this was not to be. He died in 1915 at 
the age of seventy-eight, after a life of strenuous intel- 
lectual effort for which it would not be easy to find a 
parallel. He was succeeded as chief editor by Bradley, 
who carried on the work till his death in 1923. Dr 
W. A. Craigie, who is now in Chicago showing the 
United States how to compile a national dictionary, was 
‘added to the board’ in 1897, and Mr C. T. Onions, who 
had long been an assistant on the staff, became a full 
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editor in 1914, taking over the command-in-chief 
from Dr Craigie, when the latter had finished his 
allotted portion, which included the tremendous problem 
of the unlimited number of words that can begin 
with un-. 

Those of us who belong to the Philological Society, a 
harmless little group of unobtrusive individuals who 
meet once a month in London, have a vivid recollection 
of the two great scholars whose task is done, and of the 
two much younger editors who happily survive and, it 
is to be hoped, have still long years of valuable work 
before them. ‘Dictionary evening’ at the Philological 
was always an excitement. The editor of the section in 
preparation arrived from Oxford with his bundle of 
proofs, told us how the dictionary was getting on, and 
was bombarded with questions by members who wanted 
to know what documentary or etymological discoveries 
had been made with regard to age-old problems in 
word-history. 

If I may be pardoned a personal reminiscence, I 
would remark that my interest in the Dictionary dates 
almost from boyhood, because that amazing linguistic 
genius, the late James Platt, who was reading papers to 
the Philological Society while yet in his teens, was my 
schoolfellow. Until his untimely death in 1910, he was 
the stand-by for the editors whenever a mysterious word 
from Choctaw, Tibetan, or Malagasy needed explanation. 
He worked with few books, and he was said to have 
more than a bowing acquaintance with about a hundred 
languages. My first acquaintance with Sir James Murray, 
who for many years sent me his proofs to read, dates 
from the last decade of the 19th century. It is associated 
with a radiant July day, a pleasant inn in the woods, 
and a luncheon-party (chief items Black Forest trout 
and Ihringer Riesling) given in honour of the great 
lexicographer by Friedrich Kluge, most learned and 
most beloved of ‘Germanists.’ To this luncheon was 
invited, a trait of Kluge’s unfailing kindness, a young 
Englishman who occupied an unimportant post at the 
University of Freiburg im Breisgau, and who listened 
with proper reverence to his betters as they discussed 
questions of lexicography and recondite problems of 
Middle English phonology. Normally the meal should 
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have gradually transformed itself into a distinctly ‘ wet’ 
afternoon; but, to the startled horror of the jolly 
German professors, Murray shunned the Ihringer 
Riesling and drank a fluid which, at a German University 
of those days, was thought to have been created solely 
for the use of the lower animals. 

The chief interest of the Oxford Dictionary is, of 
course, historical. Until this survey of the language 
had been carried out, writers on word-lore were groping 
inthe dark. Every section issued from Oxford contains 
data which bring down card-castles laboriously erected 
by etymological dreamers. Sometimes a word for which 
great antiquity has been postulated is shown to be of 
quite recent introduction or manufacture. Thus slate, 
to assail vigorously, which Skeat derives from Anglo- 
Saxon sl@tan, to bait, is first recorded as a Dublin 
vulgarism of the 19th century. On the other hand, the 
derisive ‘old geezer,’ which has such a modern Cockney 
ring, is the Old French guiser, a mummer, which passed 
into English in the Middle Ages. The historical method, 
of course, involves the most elaborate tracing and 
classification of meanings. I do not know which is the 
longest article in the Dictionary, but the verb take 
occupies fourteen pages (and what pages!), including a 
sub-section on take up, in which fifty different senses of 
this combination are distinguished and illustrated by 
examples ranging through the centuries. 

Of course the earlier volumes of a work which has 
been in progress for over half a century show gaps. 
Quite apart from the scientific monstrosities which are 
coined every day by those who busy themselves with 
motor-cars, wireless, television, etc., there are many 
words now current which in the early days of the 
Dictionary were quite unknown. You will look in vain 
for appendicitis, bolshevist, and camouflage. Cinema will 
be found under K. There is plenty of information about 
divot, but the only meaning which the word has for the 
southron is not mentioned, as golf had not then spread 
like a pestilence over our countryside. Sometimes the 
editors have been really unlucky. They must have 
missed sabotage by inches and the cinema vamp almost 
by ahair’s-breadth. Still, all these, and many others, will 
come into the Supplement, and we can congratulate 
Vol. 250.—No. 496, R 
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Mr Onions on still having a congenial task before him. 
There are still worlds for him to conquer ! 

I have hinted already at the indifference shown by 
our countrymen to this noble monument of the English 
language. It is difficult also to avoid being struck by 
the short-sightedness of many Continental scholars. 
Those who are working at any branch of Teutonic 
philology naturally treat the Oxford Dictionary with 
awe and reverence; but it does not yet seem to have 
occurred to any Romance scholar that English has 
been, since the Norman Conquest, to a great extent 
a Romance language by its vocabulary, and that this 
vocabulary is here sorted, sifted, and documented with 
a fullness that has never been distantly approached in 
the treatment of any Continental language. The most 
comprehensive work on the etymology of the Romance 
languages is Meyer-Liibke’s Romanisches Wéorterbuch, 
completed in 1920. Look through its voluminous list 
of authorities and you will find no mention of the 
Oxford Dictionary, nor do I remember to have seen it 
quoted in any other work on the subject. One example 
will illustrate the value which the Oxford Dictionary 
might have for the Romance scholar. There is a colour 
called isabelle, a kind of dirty pale brown, rather hard 
to describe, but easily identified by any one who has 
noticed the ‘isabelline bear’ at the Zoo. It is constantly 
repeated by Continental authorities that the colour 
owes its name to the Archduchess Isabella, who, after 
the manner of such ladies, swore not to change her 
chemise till her husband took Ostend. As the siege 
lasted from 1601 to 1604, this rash vow involved her in 
some discomfort and made a new colour fashionable 
at her court. If, however, we consult the Oxford 
Dictionary, we find that Queen Elizabeth possessed, in 
1600, ‘one rounde gowne of Isabella-colour satten, with 
silver spangles.’ The discrepancy in the date is not so 
deep as a well, nor so wide as a church-door; but ‘tis 
enough, ‘twill serve. 

The Oxford Dictionary is not the only, nor indeed 
the first, national dictionary conceived on a monumental 
scale. Grimm’s Deutsches Wérterbuch began to appear 
in 1851, and is still in progress! The Woordenboek der 
Nederlandsche Taal, also unfinished, dates from 1864, 
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and the first part of the Swedish Academy’s Dictionary 
appeared in 1893. Of these Grimm is naturally the 
most familiar to English students. It is a most valuable 
and admirable work, but in range of vocabulary, fullness 
of treatment and typographical excellence it falls far 
behind the Oxford Dictionary. The fact is that in such 
undertakings able and devoted editors and assistants are 
not the only essential factors. Much of the driving 
power is furnished by the technical and material 
resources of a great Press. But for the patriotism and 
wisdom of those who control the great Oxford establish- 
ment, which sprang from the profits on Claréndon’s 
History of the Rebellion, the Dictionary ‘could never 
have been begun with confidence, continued steadily for 
nearly half a century, and brought to a triumphant 
conclusion. 


ERNEST WEEKLEY. 
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Art. 3.—THE UNREASONABLENESS OF DISESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


THE rejection of the Prayer Book Measure by the House 
of Commons has imparted some degree of practical 
urgency to theoretical questions and created a situation 
of some difficulty and danger in regard to the historical 
relationship between Church and State which for many 
years has remained happily undisturbed. Has the time 
now come when the connexion between the two which 
has subsisted through so many and great changes and 
convulsions from our earliest history, and is so closely 
interwoven with our national life, should be severed ? 
What are the probable consequences of a severance ? 
What are the advantages to be expected? What losses 
and dangers are to be feared? Such are the questions 
which are being forced into prominence. 

In an age when great issues are so often obscured | 
by blind controversy, by facile assumptions built on 
ignorance and prejudice, by words used promiscuously 
with varying and even opposite connotations, by partial 
views, and by a welter of confused, uneducated thought 
finding ready expression in irresponsible utterances, one 
must recognise more than ever the need, the value, and 
the importance of right thinking. It is only by sound 
knowledge and right thinking that one may hope to find 
out the truth about any matter, which is in no way 
affected by any number of opinions; and so to win the 
reward of truth, and to avoid its nemesis. The following 
is an attempt to take a brief but comprehensive survey 
of the subject with the principles involved and the reasons 
that may be adduced for or against Disestablishment. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that an established 
Church, both in its conception and its reality, is peculiar 
to Christianity. The distinction between civil and 
religious authority, so familiar to us, was almost un- 
known in the ancient world. The nearest approach to 
this distinction was the separation between the kingly 
and priestly offices in the Jewish theocracy. No ancient | 
nation can be thought of which had not a national, a | 
political, or a tribal religion. And both religious and | 
civil offices were vested in the same person, whether | 
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king, or chieftain, or magistrate for the time being. 
Church and State were, in fact, one and the same thing. 

The appearance of Christianity was followed by a 
new phenomenon in history, the adoption of a new 
religion by whole nations. History affords no example 
of the voluntary rejection of a higher for a lower religion 
by any nation. But the rejection by a nation of a lower 
religion for the adoption of Christianity has been known 
in many instances. And when this change has definitely 
taken place, whether by the more gradual and normal 
process marked by an edict of toleration, as of the 
Emperor Constantine or of Ethelbert of Kent, or by the 
example and decree of a leader and autocrat, as of Clovis 
the Frank or Vladimir of Russia, the nation becomes, 
ipso facto, a Christian nation. There is, indeed, another 
sense in which the phrase is more commonly used, 
to characterise a nation in which the majority, or a 
considerable number, of the citizens are Christian in 
character, or a nation the public acts of which at home 
or abroad are governed by Christian principles. But 
this is a secondary and less logical definition which is 
vitiated by generalisation and personification, as when 
we speak loosely of the national character. A nation 
is not a person, and has not a character. It is an 
aggregate of the individuals that compose it. But for 
all practical purposes it is the product or resultant 
of the wills of the constituents, determining it to think 
and to act in a certain direction, as e.g., to go to war, 
or to remain at peace, or to recognise the supremacy of 
a certain religion. However distressful it may seem to 
some minds to speak of a nation of barbarians as a 
Christian nation before the process of conversion and 
moral enlightenment has well begun, they must be asked 
to accept this as a clear logical definition, if only for the 
purpose of the present argument. 

Now, when the Christian religion is accepted by any 
nation, it is accepted consciously or unconsciously in 
its entirety and with all its implications. This is a 
necessity of the case. Let it not be imagined that there 
ever was a pact, or a decree, or a piece of legislation, 
which gave legal enactment to the establishment of a 
Church. But from the adoption of Christianity there 
necessarily follows both the conception and the reality 
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of a Church, and of the Church. And this implies 
the distinction, but not the separation, of Church and 
State in the one nation. This must be so from the 
nature of thecase. For Christianity, which, regarded as 
deeply rooted in the Old Testament, is the one spiritual 
religion that has ever appeared on earth, brings to light 
the distinction between spiritual and temporal functions. 
It makes no difference if the Church has at times assumed 
temporal power, or has sunk almost into the position 
of a department of State, or if, as in our own country’s | 
history, the offices of a Bishop and of a Lord Chancellor 
or a military commander have been vested in the same 
person. A civil officer does not exercise spiritual functions 
qua civil officer, nor a minister of the Church temporal 
functions qua minister of the Church. There has always 
been the distinction, but not the separation. And the 
facts of history bear witness to the truth that this 
relationship of Church and State is the natural and 
inevitable consequence of the influence of Christianity 
on human society. It may perhaps be thought that if 
the progress of Christianity had followed a different 
course, by winning a large number of converts in a 
nation without incurring any contacts or entanglements 
with the civil power, better results would have been 
obtained. But it cannot be done. It is not in the 
nature and reason of things. It seems an instance of 
divine providence, no less than of the natural course of 
things, that the influence of Christianity on a nation 
has begun in many cases by first capturing the citadel 
of influence and executive power. From thenceforth 
the Church is the sovereign power and influence in a 
nation. To her potentially is entrusted the throne and 
sceptre of leadership in the framing of the laws, in 
education, in the formation of a right character in the 
individual, in the inspiration of high corporate endeavour 
in all that constitutes a nation’s greatness. 

In tracing the history of this relationship of Church 
and State in our own or any country we find, as is to be 
expected, a record of the manifold reactions of the one 
on the other, of the clash of conflicting wills and ideals, 
of religious controversy and strife and persecution, 
through the limitations, the imperfections, the sins of 
human beings. For Christianity is not a static, but a 
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dynamic power, not a tranquillising, but a disturbing 
force, at ceaseless war with the evil inherent in human 
nature ; in fulfilment of the words, ‘ Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth: I am come not to send 
peace, but a sword.’ And yet, through all the strife and 
vicissitudes of its chequered history, it is seen to be the 
power that is most conservative of all that is good, the 
guardian of the treasures of the past, the guide of a 
nation’s steps in the path of ordered continuity; and 
at the same time the chief promoter of change and 
progress and enlargement; the one power that leads to 
spiritual freedom, to national strength and well-being, 
to peace that is based upon righteousness. One thing 
more may be noticed in the witness of history to the 
essential fitness and reasonableness of this relationship 
of Church and State, of their unity in diversity in the 
nation. Not till comparatively recent times was there 
any doubt of its rightness and its expediency; or was 
the theory of a secular State clearly envisaged; or the 
experiment of a severance of Church from State by 
whatever means and from whatever causes put in 
practice. A theory which survived the controversies of 
Norman and Anjevin kings with ecclesiastical authorities 
on the vexed questions of temporal versus spiritual 
jurisdiction, and the usurpations and encroachments of 
the papacy ; which remained unquestioned through the 
changes and disruptions of the period of the Reforma- 
tion ; which still retained its hold on men’s minds through 
the convulsions of the civil, or as perhaps they would be 
more appropriately named, the religious wars in this 
country, and the changes brought in by the Revolution, 
and which is still accepted as true, and proved to be 
expedient in practice, must have strong claims for its 
support on the grounds of reason and history. It is only 
within recent times that an opposite theory has won 
favour and been embodied in practice, that of the secular 
State, freed from all connexion with any religious system 
or belief, and allowing full liberty of thought and per- 
suasion and practice for all within the comprehension 
of the laws. The influences through which this change 
of attitude has been brought about in the modern world 
may be said to include religious controversy, the multi- 
plication of sects, the growth of toleration, the demand 
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for equality, and the abolition of religious tests. The 
efficient cause, however, is in the sphere of ideas and 
modes of thought, which are so closely bound up with | 
the spiritual being of mankind and so powerful a factor | 
in determining the destiny of men and nations. It is | 
suggested that the severance of Church from State is a | 
necessary stage in the true evolution of human society, 
and that the experiences and lessons of so many centuries 
of Christendom all point in this direction. Our task will | 
now be to examine this view, first in principle, and then 
in regard to the probable consequences, if it should be 
made effective. 

The case for Church Establishment rests on the fact 
of the vital and organic connexion of Church and State, | 
which has been the keystone of unity, and has fostered 
the nation’s growth throughout its history; that this 
connexion is still seen to work well for the moral and 
social well-being of the people; that it secures a voice 
for the accredited representatives of the received religion 
in the counsels of the nation; that it has secured the 
largest possible measure of toleration and liberty for all 
beliefs, views, and opinions ; and that it does not conflict 
with any legitimate interest. But above all these reasons 
there is one which may perhaps seem too theoretic, but. 
is, in fact, of the greatest practical importance. Church 
Establishment avoids the confusion and error of con- 
founding spiritual and temporal authority, or of setting 
up the one against the other; it bears witness to the 
essential unity of the two, which it refers ultimately to 
God. Men naturally seek to recognise one supreme 
authority, not two authorities in seeming independence 
of each other. And men have always instinctively 
sought to find the synthesis of the temporal and spiritual 
in religion. Even in the hectic days of the French 
Revolution a religion was required to give superhuman 
sanction to the new state of things; and as no existing 
religion was deemed satisfactory, a new one was invented, 
which, however, proved shortlived. 

The case for Disestablishment may be summarised as 
follows: It is proved by the long history of religious 
strife and persecution that the continued association of 
the State with any form of religion is inexpedient and 
unjust: the full development and progress of the indi- 
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vidual and of society needs the right conditions of equal 
opportunities and freedom of thought ; and these can only 
be secured under the guardianship and supervision of a 
secular State which recognises and favours no religious 
body nor any system of religion or philosophy, but secures 
toleration, equal rights, and freedom to all: Disestablish- 
ment would remove the grievance of religious inequality, 
and thus improve the relations between the various 
religious Denominations, and secure their more har- 
monious co-operation in working for the common good: 
it would be in the interests of the Established Church 
herself; because she could then make her own arrange- 
ments and do her work more efficiently when freed from 
the fetters of State control. 

Before proceeding to the criticism of these arguments 
it is to be noticed that certain important principles are 
insisted on, toleration, equal rights, freedom to all to 
think in their own way and to worship God as they 
think best. With these, and, we may add, with the 
expediency of the abolition of all religious tests and 
disqualifications for all purely civil appointments, we 
are fully in agreement. But they have been already 
secured in the fullest measure possible to all. The least 
that can be said for the Established Church at the 
present day is that it is no hindrance to any other 
religious Denomination, and that Disestablishment would 
not increase their opportunities or make their work any 
the easier. 

Our criticism of these arguments is—that they are 
historically unsound; they misread history by em- 
phasising certain facts and ignoring others; they sub- 
ordinate great issues to partial and sectional points of 
view to the exclusion of the well-being of the nation as 
a whole ; the theory on which they rest is confused and 
nebulous; they are inconsistent and subversive of them- 
selves. There are various bodies of opinion which concur 
in these arguments for Disestablishment to greater or 
less extent from different points of view; those who 
reject or profess no adherence to the Christian faith, 
certain sections of non-conformist opinion, and some 
crude and hasty thinkers of the Anglican Church. We 
will attempt to examine them in turn from these various 
points of view. They all proceed on the assumption 
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that Church and State are not different aspects of the 
same thing, but separate entities; which is theoretically 
wrong and practically misleading. 

It should be noted that even our free-thinking, 
agnostic, and secularist friends do not propose to reverse 
the progress that Christianity has made in law and 
morality and social and political well-being, as e.g., by 
the re-introduction of slavery and polygamy. On the 
contrary, they set a high value on freedom of thought, 
toleration, and many of the ideals and practical gains 
of Christianity, which they would retain and exalt as a 
sort of State ethics, and which they think ean and should 
be upheld independently of any religious system or belief. 
This unwarranted assumption is obviously opposed to 
the teaching of history and experience. And the con- 
ception of a super-State which could extract and hold in 
permanent solution the essence of Christianity apart 
from its institutions, its doctrines, and its faith, is a 
mere chimera of the imagination, untrue to the facts 
of human nature, and unsupported by history or present 
experience. If it be asked how this ideal state of 
freedom and toleration and a high public morality 
under the control of the State, could be maintained in 
modern times, it could only be answered—by the free 
wills of the citizens acting by means of the suffrage and 
the organs of popular opinion. But howif other religions 
or forms of belief incompatible with each other were to 
prevail over the minds of the people to any considerable 
extent in the same State? The Roman Government, 
which regarded with indifference the introduction of 
any number of foreign cults, extended no toleration to 
any who would not conform to the requirements of the 
State religion, such as it was. And the free-thinking 
Athenians in bringing about the death of Socrates had 
to rely partly on the false charge that he did not 
acknowledge the gods of the State. Also our present 
experience of the political changes and tendencies of 
modern Europe during the last few years does not point 
to the probability of the maintenance of much freedom 
and toleration by avowedly secularist States. Toleration, 
indeed, is not, as many suppose, something in the nature 
of a scientific discovery, like the ‘ wireless, which having 
once come in can never go out. It is a delicate plant 
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which it took long to rear, and which can only bloom 
in the atmosphere of Christian charity. It requires 
the Christian spirit of hopefulness, patience, wisdom, 
large-mindedness, and sympathy, together with an 
unabated intolerance of all that is evil. But there is at 
least one true hope for the continuance of social and 
political well-being and of those ideals which even the 
followers of a negative and secularist philosophy pro- 
fess to uphold. It lies in the religious faith of a people; 
and as a safeguard and bulwark, in the permanent 
institutions of an established Church, the recognised and 
accredited witness in every part of a nation to revealed 
truth. That outer rampart must fall before the citadel 
can be stormed. 

The non-conformist bodies of this country, to their 
great credit, are on the whole well affected to the 
Anglican Church. They recognise the principles and 
the value of Establishment. They recognise that our 
outer walls are their outer walls as well, behind which 
they pursue their work in perfect freedom and security ; 
that the place which the Bishops hold in the counsels 
of the nation is not for the privilege and preferment of 
one Christian Denomination above another, but for the 
representation of the Christianity of the nation as a 
whole. And we gratefully acknowledge their invaluable 
contributions to the religious thought and life of the 
nation. But there have been and are some prominent 
exceptions. There have been some who have added the 
force of sectarian bias to the barren and destructive 
criticisms of a negative and secularist philosophy. They 
have proclaimed an ardent faith in the independence of 
that flying arch, a high Christian ethic apart from any 
definite Christian teaching ; in its stability and permanence 
against all the winds that blow: as in the education 
controversy—‘ education freed from all restrictions and 
narrowness of tests, creeds, and formularies, but intensely 
ethical.’ They have aided and abetted the progress of 
secularisation in various directions. 

Certain forms of evil there are which can only subsist 
on the good they attack, and otherwise would perish of 
inanition. In substance they are only negations. Like 
parasitic plants they draw their life and nourishment 
from what they feed upon. They are to be found in the 
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region of ideas and notions and fancies. But though 
only ‘phantoms of the shadowy night’ they have power 
to do great harm, and to divert the proper flow of 
vitalising principles, as is seen to our immeasurable 
loss in national education; and they must be carefully 
guarded against by clear thinking. The arguments of 
some members of the Anglican Church deal more with 
the supposed advantages to their Church of freedom 
from the fetters of State control, which would follow 
from Disestablishnient. With these we shall deal in 
considering the probable consequences. We will, how- 
ever, anticipate certain objections which may be made 
by this school of thought. The experiment of Dis- 
establishment, it may be said, which you regard as so 
dangerous, has already been made in many instances ; 
and no very disastrous consequences have followed; on 
the contrary, the Churches affected by it have gained 
new life and efficiency. The disestablishment of a 
Church by no means implies the repudiation of Chris- 
tianity by the nation. If in the early days of Christianity 
the Church won its way in the face of State opposition 
and persecution, what is to impede its progress and 
influence in the greatly changed and improved conditions 
of modern Christendom? All this is not denied; but 
only the seeming inferences. Each case of the severance 
of Church from State must be studied with regard to 
the different circumstances, the different causes that 
brought it about, and the consequences in all their 
bearings, of which as yet there has perhaps not been 
sufficient evidence for the verdict of history. Probably 
Russia will provide the most instructive example on a 
large scale. But the main purpose of this argument is 
to draw attention to the importance of the principles of 
Church Establishment with particular application to the 
circumstances of the Church of England at the present 
time. These principles clearly prove the claim of the 
Anglican Church to continue as the accredited repre- 
sentative of the national religion by reason of her 
historic continuity, her representative character, and 
her comprehensiveness. But, failing that, they would 
provide sufficient reason for the establishment of any 
other considerable religious Denomination in the country. 

We readily concede that Disestablishment would not 
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at once affect the national character, perhaps not even 
for a generation. The immediate effect would probably 
only be confusion and dismay and the severing of ancient 
ties and associations, with perhaps the disruption of the 
Church. But the task of the early Church was a vastly 
different, and a far more hopeful one than that of trying 
to influence a nation that has far gone in apostasy till 
it is willing to retrace the steps that have been taken 
and to restore to the throne of the nation’s life the 
Church which has once abdicated. It is conceded that 
Disestablishment may possibly be inevitable, and even 
desirable, as the lesser evil. But we urgently plead with 
all to consider well whether the necessity has yet arisen. 
We earnestly commend the need and the wisdom of clear 
thinking, of patience, and of careful weighing of the con- 
sequences, to those who are impatiently awaiting the 
signal for a stampede on the downward way of pis aller. 

It is argued that one important gain through Dis- 
establishment would be that of greater freedom for the 
Church. Here we are more on the ground of one in- 
fluential school of thought in the Anglican Communion. 
By the word freedom used in this connexion can only 
be meant freedom of action. It cannot mean spiritual 
freedom. For that is not within the power of any 
Government on earth to give or to take away. As an 
instance of the freedom of action that is claimed for the 
Church we may take the appointment of Bishops, which 
is no doubt of great importance, and is thought to be 
unsatisfactory under existing arrangements, because it 
is determined by political influences, and not, as it should 
be, by the free voice of the Church. One may perhaps 
be allowed to express the opinion that the present method 
of appointment with some few exceptions has been 
justified by the results. However that may be, it should 
be carefully considered whether another method is 
feasible, and would produce better results. 

First, what is the connotation to be given to the 
word ‘Church’ for this purpose? The whole body of 
the baptised—this would be almost comprehensive of 
the nation—or the clergy with the comparatively small 
and undefinable number of the faithful and loyal laity, 
or the clergy alone? It must be some connotation of 
the Church hitherto unknown, but one which must be 
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carefully and clearly defined, and if any temporalities | 
whatever are involved, strictly defined and fixed by law. 
The Church, then, for this purpose would be a close | 
corporation, and not representative of the nation as 
a whole. As for the results, we may take the following 
forecast as an example of what may possibly take place: 
a Bishop is to be appointed; two nominations are put 
forward as representing two widely different schools of 
thought (by the electors in a Diocese, or by the Church 
as a whole?); in the end, in order to avoid extremes and 
to effect a compromise, the choice falls on some colourless 
nonentity; but the election is justified; they get the 
kind of man they deserve. It is sufficient answer to ask 
the question—is such a procedure and such a result 
satisfactory for any purpose for which the Church 
exists? Another matter in which it is thought that 
greater freedom is desirable is the Church’s right to 
determine her own worship and her own formularies 
without interference or hindrance from outside. But 
this could only be secured at the cost of the accentuation 
of divisions, perhaps of disruption, and of a serious set- 
back to the great cause of Christian reunion. 

And outside of the secure enclosure of State connexion, 
which notwithstanding its occasional checks and draw- 
backs, provides large room for fruitful activity and 
ordered liberty and progress, stands the hideous spectre 
of civil litigation. Indeed, considering the latitude and 
comprehensiveness of the Church of England, the freedom 
of experiment and immunity from control which her 
ministers already enjoy, it is strange that so many should 
be willing to sacrifice the substance for the shadow by 
straining after the visionary freedom of a Church severed 
from the State. It reminds one of the spectacle of a 
boy’s kite tugging at the string. 

It is with some diffidence that we approach the 
subject of Disendowment, as a consequence of Dis- 
establishment, and, as experience has taught, its logical 
and inevitable corollary; for fear of even seeming to 
impart mercenary considerations into spiritual issues. 
The import of Disendowment would not fall on the 
present Bishops and clergy. Their incomes, such as 
they are, would probably be secured to them in their 
present benefices and offices. And there is one argument 
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which if it could be trusted, offers a most encouraging 
and hopeful prospect. It is suggested that if the Church 
of England were made to stand on her own legs like 
other religious Denominations, leaning no more on the 
endowments of the past, then at length the great mass 
of merely nominal adherents of the Church would be 
made to realise their responsibilities and to meet their 
obligations. Against this optimistic argument must, 
however, be set the fact that temporal changes do not 
as a rule produce spiritual results; the probability that 
the loyal few are already in a considerable measure doing 
their part in the upkeep of the Church’s work at home 
and abroad; and, most convincing of all, the evident 
decay of religion and character in the nation, the ten- 
dencies of the present age, and the general state of mind 
revealed in literature, in the Press, and in the aims and 
pursuits of the majority of people, which all combine to 
depict a future ominous and full of gloom. There is 
also the danger that the scope of the Church’s work 
might be reduced to mere congregationalism, to a matter 
of supply and demand ; and thus one important principle, 
for which the Church has hitherto stood, namely, that 
a minister should be independent of the support of those 
to whom he ministers, might be sacrificed. In certain 
wealthy and populous districts there might be a strong 
demand for the services of a resident minister; in other 
districts through the fewness, the poverty, or the religious 
indifference of the inhabitants, there might be no demand. 
As a result the ministrations of the Church would be 
given where they were least needed; and at the same 
time differences of views, preferences, and prejudices 
would be magnified, and divisions more sharply defined. 

A principle of the highest importance, yet one which 
is all too little appreciated, is that of the national 
recognition of God. This may be considered in two 
ways: the place of religion in public acts and ceremonials ; 
and the recognised witness of the Church at all times 
and in every parish. What would be the effect of 
Disestablishment on our public and national ceremonials, 
our solemn inaugurations, and all the occasions of 
rejoicing or mourning in which the nation joins as one? 
There are two alternatives: either all mention and 
association of religion must be omitted; or new forms 
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and ceremonies must be devised in which all the ‘sects’ | 
must participate, to represent the highest common 
measure of agreement in all. We seem to remember 
seeing it suggested in print on the occasion of the last | 
Coronation that representatives of all the chief religious 
Denominations should be allowed to touch the king’s 
crown in token that he had their assent to reign. In 
order toavoid the suggestionsof such unseemly absurdities 
and the difficulties of sectarian controversy, is it not | 
probable that the tendency would be more and more to 
eliminate all mention and appearance of religion from 
public life ? 

What would be the effect on the life of the remote 
and thinly-populated parts of the country? Hitherto, in 
spite of the steady diminution in the numbers of the 
clergy, the Church has maintained her high standard | 
as a witness for God, a representative and minister of 
true religion in every parish of the land, whether in the 
congested slums of a large city, or in a hundred square | 
miles of mountain and moorland inhabited by a few | 
farmers and shepherds. Asa consequence of Disestablish- | 
ment, it is to be feared that the work of the Church in | 
many parishes might have to come to an end. 

The difficulties of the situation are serious; but may 
easily be exaggerated. The task undertaken by the 
Church with the assent of Parliament has been accom- 
plished after many years of deliberation and thought | 
with much success. The patient labours of so many 
eminent Churchmen, representing various schools of | 
thought, but united in a common aim, and inspired by 
the highest motives, have already borne good fruit. | 
When we recall the long and embittered controversies 
through which the present Prayer Book reached its final 
stage, it is remarkable what a large measure of agree- 
ment has been won by the continued exercise of patience, 
wisdom, and charity for the Deposited Book. It repre- 
sents, not, as is invidiously suggested, an effort of com- 
promise, but of comprehension. In consequence there 
is a new spirit of loyalty and unity and mutual under- | 
standing abroad which gives much hope for the future. 
But the successful progress of the measure after passing 
the Church Assembly and the House of Lords by large / 
majorities has been checked by a narrow majority of 
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the House of Commons. This has created an impasse 
and given rise to serious misgivings. It cannot be 
held that the measure of agreement reached after the 
labours of so many years by the main bcdy of the 
Church has been duly considered in all its bearings, or 
ought to be finally rejected by the House of Commons 
in a single night. And it is out of the question that 
the voice of Parliament can affect the spiritual autonomy 
ofthe Church. On the other hand, it is to be remembered 
that Parliament has no wish, it has for many years past 
expressed a steady disinclination, to interfere with any- 
thing that concerns the Church alone. Moreover, in 
recent years important measures have been passed 
securing greater freedom of action to the Church and 
enabling her to go forward in the way of reform and 
greater efficiency in her work. There has also grown 
up a better understanding between the Established 
Church and other religious Denominations, and a greater 
desire for unity and co-operation in Christian work. 
These are changes which all may be thankful for as 
productive of nothing but good. 

There is every hope of an extension of the ground 
that has been gained if the Church will steadily and 
patiently persist in the course that she believes to be 
best for her own self-government and for the highest 
good of the nation. The danger to be feared is that 
of hasty and ill-considered action, of narrowness and 
prejudice, and of a recrudescence of religious intolerance 
and the controversies of the past. The situation seems 
to call for careful consideration and the continued 
exercise of patience and good will. The difficulties are 
serious, but with good sense and good will on both sides 
they can be easily overcome. It is the aim of this article 
that there should be a clear understanding of the issues 
involved, so that no irrevocable steps may be taken 
which it may be impossible to retrace. And it is the 
writer’s conviction that there is no good reason that 
can be put forward, and no necessity has yet arisen, 
which could justify a break in the age-long and well- 
proved relationship of Church and State. 


W. E. WALKERDINE. 
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Art. 4.—THE WHITE HOUSE AND ITS OCCUPANTS. 


‘O Carp, Carp, what wouldn’t I give to-night to ex- 
change this hospital of wearisome pain and woe they | 
call the White House for the place of some poor boy that | 
sleeps under the sod of a Southern battlefield !’—So 
mourned President Abraham Lincoln to his friend, Frank 
Carpenter, during the Civil War. Ever since General 
Washington, with a keen eye to personal ‘Business,’ 
surveyed the Potomac ina pre-historic pirogue— hollowed 
out of a great poplar-tree "—a long line of widely-differing 
men have ruled in the famous Executive Mansion, and 
all have protested against the intolerable tedium of its 
duties, both great and small. With these duties I shall 
presently deal in detail—only remarking here that we 
have in Europe no exact analogy to the sacrosanctity of 
the White House and its occupant. Not even King | 
George, were he isolated in Westminster Abbey, would 
quite form an analogy; though perhaps a Sovereign | 
Pontiff, infallible as to political faith and morals, and | 
enthroned in a changeless Vatican, comes nearer to the | 
ingenuous American truth. It is inaccurate to say that | 
the First President declined a Third Term for fear of 
creating an ‘autocratic’ precedent. He was merely weary 
of a job which we know has soured even the temper of § 
Calvin Coolidge, the most placid of men, and caused 
Woodrow Wilson to refer to himself bitterly as‘ a 
national exhibit, like the Monument or the Smithsonian’! | 
We have seen Federal Australia plant a new political | 
capital in the wilderness at Canberra. The United 
States of Brazil have long been dissatisfied with Rio de 
Janeiro, and have marked out a jungle-site in the huge | 
State of Goyaz as a more efficient centre of government | 
for an inchoate land as large as all Europe. And years | 
ago the Brazilian State of Minas Geraes transferred its | 
capital from quaint little hill-set Ouro Preto to the | 
plateau-city of Bello Horizonte, which was ‘made to | 
order’ on spacious and salubrious lines. It is the City | 
of Washington which has been the prototype of these 
political migrations. And the heart of that city is | 
Pennsylvania Avenue, which has the White House at 
one end of it and the Capitol at the other, as the 
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Executive and Legislative branches of the New American 
Empire, which to-day holds the primacy of the world 
in money-power and the influence that goes with it. 

As early as 1785—even before the Constitution was 
adopted—the stormy Congress of the infant Republic 
had empowered a Commission to select a site for the 
new nation’s capital on the Delaware River. Meanwhile, 
the Government offices were to remain in New York 
until 1790, after which they were to be transferred 
to Philadelphia. In the thirteen ex-colonies bitter 
sectionalism prevailed, just as Bolivar found in the freed 
colonies of Spain. The claims of the Susquehanna were 
hotly pressed, and other sites for the new city were 
suggested, with Madison, Ames, Sherman, and Lee fore- 
most in fierce debates. Mr Burke thought a civilised 
centre better for a Government than any ‘Palace in the 
Woods.’ The Representative from Massachusetts vowed 
‘it was not of two paper dollars’ worth of consequence’ 
where it was! Thomas Jefferson, whose classic ‘Ana’- 
records made mischief after his death, tells of a ‘cute 
deal’ arranged by Hamilton, whereby the new city was 
to be established on the Potomac, in exchange for State 
votes on the Revolution Debts, which amounted to 
$20,000,000. But it was President Washington who 
settled the matter, fixing the site as near as possible 
to his own home at Mount Vernon; and in the Amend- 
ment of March 3, 1791, his ‘business’ hand is clearly 
shown. 

Trouble began at once. A dour old Scot—David 
Burns by name—who owned a tract of 650 acres in the 
heart of the proposed capital, refused to sell at any 
price ; and when President Washington appealed to his 
patriot sentiment, sharply retorted: ‘If it hadn’t been 
for the Widow Custis and her niggers, you'd never have 
been anything but a land-surveyor—and a pretty poor 
surveyor at that!’ This was a thrust at Washington’s 
unromantic marriage. David Burns had, however, to 
yield. The Federal District of Columbia was duly ceded 
by the jealous States, and housing put in hand for 
Congress and the President, who insisted on ‘the sole 
power of directing the Federal City to be laid off in what 
manner he pleases.’ Washington at once sent for the 
French engineer, Major Peter Charles L’Enfant, and the 

$2 
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two surveyed the wilderness on horseback as the future 
heart of ‘a mighty Empire.’ 

All told, the population of the Republic at the time | 
was about equal to that of Glasgow or Philadelphia to- 
day. The alien designer, with Versailles and Le Notre’s | 
work in mind, had a terrible time with speculators. | 
And in a letter of Washington’s (Nov. 17, 1792) the 
exploits of a Mr Blodget, pouncing upon lots ‘ripe for 
development’ near the Capitol and White House, are 
anxiously dealt with—‘ though I agree with you that this 
should not be generally known.’ Being an artist, L’Enfant 
was also dictatorial. The Commissioners complained to 
Jefferson about his obstinate ways; the President him- 
self ‘did not expect to meet with such perverseness.’ 
In his own defence the Major pointed out that ‘boomers’ 
would ‘leap upon his best vistas and squares to raise | 
huddles of shanties that would embarrass the’ city.’ | 
The poor man was soon in disgrace, having refused a | 
fee of 500 guineas and a city lot which were tendered | 
him with his dismissal. Later on the architect of | 
Washington was paid $1394 for his services, and for a 
long time was a pathetic and picturesque prowler in 
crude Halls of State, with his big hickory stick and a | 
roll of papers in which his grievances and claims were 
set out in odd Franco-English. Major L’Enfant found a | 
nameless grave in a house of charity in 1825, and the 
work passed to his American assistant, Andrew Ellicott, 
who in turn was got rid of for negligence. Meanwhile, 
the nucleus of the city was growing; which is to say, the | 
first Capitol and the President’s House on the ‘ Potowmak’ 
—to fulfil the Indian prophecy of that river’s name as: | 
‘The meeting-place of all the tribes.’ 

It is thought that George Washington was dis- | 
appointed when he saw the White House. True, he | 
styled it ‘The Palace,’ and always rode out in a coach | 
and four with liveried footmen. But it was his suc- | 
cessor, John Adams, who first occupied this very modest | 
Executive Mansion, dumped down in a desert place. 
And in October 1800, a little packet-sloop sailed up the | 
river from Philadelphia with all the records, archives, | 
and furniture of the nascent empire. New-comers were 
dismayed at this ‘ town of streets without houses.’ From 
the Capitol to the White House the present Avenue was 
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a deep morass, overgrown with alder-bushes. The rest 
of the future city was in scrub-oak and ragged shrubs 
orswamps. Writing to her daughter, Mrs Adams—the 
‘First Lady of the Land’ to queen it in this ‘ capital ’— 
describes ‘a city which is only so in name,’ with a hut 
here and there ‘in the Forest, through which you travel 
miles without seeing a human being.’ A month later 
Gouverneur Morris writes in lighter vein: ‘We want 
nothing here but houses, cellars, kitchens, well-informed 
men, amiable women, and other trifles of that kind to 
make our city perfect. Both Chambers met here in 
great discomfort on Nov. 17, 1800; and the President’s 
. first act was to build a shelter over the firewood of his 
perishing legislators. 

I have hinted at General Washington’s concept of 
splendid state. His enemies accused the hero of leanings 
to ‘Monarchy.’ As early as 1787, Jefferson’s ‘ Assembly 
of Gods,’ sitting behind closed and guarded doors in 
Philadelphia, were supposed to have a ‘ King of America’ 
in mind, with a Crown to be offered to Washington 
himself! Patrick Henry of Virginia foresaw a standing 
Army ‘to execute the commands of Tyranny. Their 
new Constitution, the ex-storekeeper went on, might 
have beautiful features: ‘But when I come to view 
them, Sir, I perceive a squint towards Monarchy’! For 
this deformity the First President had to pay in the 
general uproar. Even his ‘ Vice’—John Adams, First 
Minister to the Court of St James—fell under suspicion 
as another ‘aristocrat.’ Had he not laid stress on the 
term ‘well-born’? He leaned to ‘the nobility’; he was 
‘full of small attentions.’ In a word, Mr Adams dis- 
played the unwelcome ensigns of a gentleman. All was 
confusion and doubt; so that the boss of the Federalist 
Party—and America’s first campaign-manager—Alexan- 
der Hamilton, could write in contempt: ‘I am still 
labouring to prop the frail and worthless Fabrick.’ No 
wonder General Washington hesitated to accept the 
Presidency ! 

Unmeasured abuse was his portion. He was openly 
called a ‘ traitor,’ and accused of ‘ such blunders as might 
have disgraced a soldier of three months’ standing.’ Even 
Jefferson was dismayed at the ‘political errors’ of his 
Chief. Tom Paine’s remarks are too brutal to quote. 
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Mr Bache objected to those ‘ stately journeyings through 
the Continent in search of personal incense,’ And the 
poet Freneau used goadings that worked the harassed 
Washington into frenzy. Before me lies a Cabinet 
Minute in which Freneau’s charges are discussed. And 
Jefferson notes : ‘The Presd' was much inflamed. Got into 
one of those passions when he cannot command himself. 
Ran on much on the personal abuse bestowed on him.’ 

This is clearly not the hero of America’s school-books, 
nor yet the demi-god of that Scottish divine, the Rev. 
M. L. Wemyss, who in the year following the Founder’s 
death wrote that preposterous biography which American 
historians have since been demolishing (‘ cherry-tree ’ 
and all!) as that of an egregious prig. More human 
portrayals show President Washington as a cautious 
mediocrity, strongly pitted with small-pox, with his face 
in later years pulled into a stiff expansive grin, due to 
a set of ill-fitting false teeth. Worse still, the exuberant 
‘ Wets,’ in a recent skirmish over the Volstead Law, dug 
up early ‘Palace’ accounts showing Falstaffian feasts of 
George Washington in which figure: ‘Cake—1/.; Beer 
and Wine—55l.’! 

But Washington’s ‘ Palace’ and State coaches gave 
place in time to exuberant extremes of democratisation. 
Thus when ‘Old Hickory’ Jackson opened the White 
House doors to his admirers, a tumultuous mob swarmed 
in and wrecked the great East Room, hacking up the 
carpets for souvenirs, carrying statues off bodily, and 
trampling Mr President’s hospitable cheeses into a greasy 
pulp on the floors. With Grover Cleveland (1885-89) 
began a more ‘exclusive’ era of the Executive Mansion. 
Mr and Mrs Roosevelt handled the problem firmly ; for 
often 200 uninvited guests would appear at a supper- 
party, forcing a hungry President to raid his wife’s larder 
in the small hours for bread and cheese and olives. The 
austere Wilson continued a process which the genial 
Taft had neglected, and which under Warren Harding 
again showed signs of falling slack. Three assassinations 
—Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley—made the use of Secret 
Service men imperative. And to-day it is easier to gain 
access to the King-Emperor than to get even two minutes 
with the President of the United States. 

I will now pass the earlier Executives in review, so 
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as to arrive at the White House routine of to-day, and 
a round of petty duties which were well enough in 
Lincoln’s time, but are now absurd as falling to the 
Ruler of 120,000,000 people, with imperial responsibilities 
at home and overseas. 

James Madison’s reign (1809-17) is especially inter- 
esting, for in 1814 he watched the stone mansion 
burning, with British troops in possession of the city, 
and no army worthy of the name to resist them. Asked 
by the President for aid, the Governor of Pennsylvania 
sent his own militia after the capture of Washington! 
The autocrat of Virginia’s men arrived without any 
flints for their muskets, and so could only parade, 
Maryland’s quota came in great haste after the enemy 
landed ; and President Madison, with his Foreign Minis- 
ter, James Monroe, reviewed a motley ‘Army’ of 5400 
volunteers. Four miles from the White House occurred 
in 1814—for ‘fought’ is hardly the word—the Battle of 
Bladensburg. With eight killed and nineteen wounded 
the Americans fled, leaving the enemy to do as he 
pleased with the Federal capital. ‘Mr President,’ re- 
marked the Secretary of State,‘ let us go. This is a 
matter for military men.’ Meanwhile, before the Par- 
liament and the White House were set on fire, Mrs Madi- 
son hurried in to wrap up the original copy of the 
Declaration of Independence. And with this she escaped 
across the river into Virginia. 

Up to James Buchanan’s time (1856-60) America’s 
record is one of steady territorial expansion, either by 
purchase or by conquest. Millard Filmore opened up 
Japan by naval threats. Then we come to the tragic 
Abraham Lincoln, who stands out among them all as the 
one heroic figure, praying—not indeed for favours, but 
for that Fortitude which the serene old Greeks asked of 
their pantheon of gods. Under Lincoln (1860-65) the 
White House could not be styled ‘palatial. One day he 
invited an old farmer friend to dinner, and the guest 
nearly choked himself with a chicken-bone. No ‘nice 
tourney rules’ were here observed. With a gasping 
to-do the victim tore that bone out of his gullet and 
hurled it in triumph across the table, where it hit young 
Tad Lincoln in the face. All the apology he got was: 
‘Good job t’warn’t a leg!’ 
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No outsider can ever hope to grasp the vast complex 
of publicity and uproar that lands a ‘safe’ man in the 
White House. Certain it is that that humble citizen—the 
‘divine average’ of Walt Whitman—has little enough 
to do with this event. In 1924 more than one-third of 
America’s qualified electors did not vote for Calvin 
Coolidge. McKinley’s election cost $6,000,000 ; and, first 
and last, the ‘say-so’ lies with the colossal money-power 
which is commonly expressed as ‘ Wall Street.’ Rarely, 
indeed, is a man of strong character chosen—though the 
accident of ‘succession’ has installed as Executive a 
strong-willed person like Theodore Roosevelt. General 
Garfield used to lament to Chauncey Depew that a sense 
of humour was wholly out of place in a President of the 
United States. ‘Our people love to hear a humorist,’ 
Garfield explained, ‘but they won't vote for him; for they 
regard such a man as unfitted for the heaviest responsi- 
bility of all’... ‘So I cut all that stuff out,’ the ex- 
carpenter mused sadly. ‘To-day I can’t appreciate a 
funny story, nor even see the point of one!’ _ 

Abe Lincoln was a conspicuous exception to this rule. 
He had an amazing fund of yarns and used them to get 
rid of White House bores, who imagined the President 
was deep in State affairs with his Ministers. Stranger 
still, Lincoln’s stories were rarely or never of the ‘draw- 
ing-room’ variety, but inclined to Rabelaisian grossness. 
That simple, patient soul—‘the White House baboon’ and 
‘damned mountebank’ of his ferocious enemies—had no — 
supernatural religion; but his mordant wit could con- 
found an adversary and turn any ambush to his own credit. 

Once he was warned not to attend a revivalist meet- 
ing in a hostile town. Yet go he did; and Preacher 
Cartwright resolved to expose him then and there. ‘ All 
who don’t wish to go to hell will stand!’ the congrega- 
tion was bidden loudly. Every aspiring soul stood up— 
except Mr Lincoln. ‘ We have all indicated,’ the reverend 
politico intoned—now cocksure of his prey—‘ that our 
destination is Above. All—but oneof us! And may I ask 
you, Mr Lincoln, where you are going?’ The whimsical 
giant had taken up his hat to leave. ‘I guess I’m going 
to Congress!’ the lost one drawled. That revival broke 
up with unseemly hilarity, while Brother Cartwright 

vanished from the scene. 
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Andrew Johnson (1865-69), who followed Lincoln, was 
the only occupant of the White House who has been 
impeached by Congress for ‘high crimes and mis- 
demeanours’; he escaped by one vote. But from Madison 
in 1812 to Wilson in 1918, we find the Capitol and the 
White House often in conflict over constitutional powers 
which are very jealously regarded. 

After its destruction in the War of 1812, the Execu- 
tive Mansion was rebuilt as a two-storied villa residence, 
170 feet long and 86 feet deep, painted white to continue 
the tradition. Gradually great halls of State arose to 
house administrative Departments; but the Presidential 
abode was merely tinkered with inside, first by Hoban 
and then by McKim, who built the Executive offices apart 
from the house itself. The original grant of 5000. 
a year to George Washington sufficed for eighty-four 
years; but on the re-election of General Grant (1868-76), 
who was a poor man, the salary was doubled. Grant's 
seven successors were all paid 10,0001, and the final 5000/. 
was added during Roosevelt's second term. In addition, 
the White House is maintained at State expense: 
household salaries, garages, fuel, annual coat of paint, 
lighting, stationery, telegraphs and telephones, con- 
servatory, and so on. Travelling and other incidental 
expenses are likewise met by Congress, bringing the 
total to about 50,000/. a year. The President must pay 
for his own entertaining. 

Among the more formal ceremonies, I may mention 
dinners to the Diplomatic Corps, the Cabinet and 
Supreme Court. Also a series of receptions in which 
the élite of Washington society are invited to meet the 
Ambassadors, the Judiciary, the Army and Navy, and 
Members of Congress. Beyond these there are occa- 
sional banquets to distinguished visitors, and private 
affairs of all sorts, including children’s parties. A State 
invitation looms as a palace ‘command,’ and must be 
obeyed accordingly. The first child born in the White 
House was James Madison Randolph, a grandson of 
Thomas Jefferson. In simpler times ‘Dolly’ Madison 
did her own washing, and hung the linen out to 
dry in the East Room, which extends the full depth 
of the mansion. There have been several White 
House weddings, notably that of Nellie Grant; here, 
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also, Grover Cleveland was quietly married as 
President. 

The gradual extension of railways led to the influx of 
sight-seers and office-seekers, so that the White House 
was at last besieged. Half-hearted attempts were made 
to stem the invasive flood, but these were scouted on the 
ground that the White House (and its hapless occupant) 
‘belonged to all the people. The notion of ‘cards’ or 
‘invited guests’ appeared as an outrage in a democratic 
polity, planned indeed on utopian lines, though destined 
to follow the usual course of ambitious nations. Mr and 
Mrs McKinley were the first to make a stand and repel 
the casual prowling public. 

But even in Jackson’s day (1829-37) the White House 
was too small, and serious inconvenience resulted. 
Under Buchanan, in 1860, came a visit of the Prince 
of Wales; but most of his Royal Highness’s Staff had 
to find quarters as they could in the British Legation. 
The State Dining Room, into which sixty guests might 
squeeze, was presently enlarged by taking in a corridor : 
this afforded seats for a hundred or more. Floors which 
had become unsafe through the tramp of disorderly 
mobs were strengthened and made fireproof. The whole 
interior was fitted with modern appliances; yet the 
White House to-day remains wholly inadequate to the 
public and private demands made upon it. It is at once 
a symbol anda target. The classes—such as the exclusive 
‘cave-dwellers’ of Washington—are ever ready to decry 
‘democratisation’; the masses are quick to resent any 
and every suspicion of ‘monarchical splendour’ in the 
Presidential establishment. Hence the old tradition of 
long-tailed horses and negro coachmen, whilst private 
persons docked their horses’ tails and put white men on 
the box to drive them. Nor had any President the 
courage to brave the storm that liveried footmen would 
assuredly have raised. 

The Washington ‘season’ really begins with the 
receptions on New Year’s Day. In the case of: banquets 
the State Department has a weighty voice; and here, 
too, the thorny questions of precedence are settled. 
There was no regular cloak-room in the old days, and 
scrimmages were frequent when one had been im- 
provised. Palms and flowers for decoration are grown 
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in the White House grounds, or else in propagating- 
gardens a mile away. Naturally, nothing alcoholic is 
served at State affairs. Embassies and Legations have 
special privileges in this regard; and gossip in a very 
gossipy city—entirely un-American, non-industrial, and 
purely political and diplomatic—whispers furtively about 
representatives of the ‘smaller nations’ who have turned 
a tidy penny by indirect bootlegging. 

The General Receptions are serious ordeals for the 
President, with handshakes by the thousand—many of 
them so enthusiastic as to leave the august victim limp 
and sore. Grant was advised to ‘grab the other fellow 
first.’ Roosevelt took regular training for these events, 
importing professional prize-fighters and wrestlers for 
the purpose. I have heard Mr Depew declare that this 
orgy of hand-shaking was a contributory cause of 
Woodrow Wilson’s final breakdown. He was never 
very robust. By eleven o’clock on New Year’s Day 
there may be half a mile of potential handshakers 
outside the mansion. 

Cabinet officers and diplomats enter by the South 
Door and assemble in the Red Room. Marine buglers 
sound the ‘President’s Call.’ A procession is formed, 
and in the Blue Room the Receiving Line is mustered, 
with privileged guests standing behind it. An awkward 
feature is the assembly of ‘Cabinet Ladies’ in a land 
where women’s influence is notorious. One of these 
days some malicious foreign wit will write the drollest 
of books upon social Washington, which is surely suz 
generis among the capitals of the world. Refreshments 
are not served to these very mixed assemblies. The 
evening affairs used to be still more afflictive by reason 
of the uninvited guest. On one occasion a party of 
twelve radiant persons were challenged, and after 
reference was made to the guest-list they were igno- 
miniously turned out. Mrs Roosevelt gave delightful 
teas, ‘At Homes,’ and musical parties in the Green 
Parlour, assisted by her daughter, Alice, and the veteran 
steward, Mr Pinckney. The difficulty is to adjust White 
House functions to a nice mean between the standards 
of the First President—who was at heart an aristocrat— 
and the Seventh, Andrew Jackson, whose rabble of 
‘pals’ behaved like wild elephants in a cornfield. 
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‘Lady’ Martha Washington, in prim silk and wrought 
tucker, used to sit on a platform-throne and give her 
hand to be kissed by courtiers. This sort of thing could 
not last in America, though traces of it survive, and 
early tradition is stronger here than at any regal Court. 
Mrs Roosevelt was the first to employ a ‘social secretary’ 
in the person of Miss Isabel] Hagner, a War Office clerk 
who came at last to be a ‘ power,’ using the East Entrance 
of the White House and driving out in Presidential car- 
riages as the true arbiter elegantiarium of all events. 
This young lady had much to do with the White House 
reforms. No longer could invitations to Senator This 
or Representative That flood the lobbies with total 
strangers who caused unseemly scuffies in which frocks 
were almost torn from dauntless ‘climbers’ backs. A card 
marked ‘Not Transferable’ was now enclosed with an 
invitation and bore a name; that person and none other 
gave it to an usher, who was often hard put to it to 
separate the sheep from the goats. For such was the 
mania for White House invitations, that even Senators 
would pass on a card to an importunate friend, who 
used the privileged entrance in the East Wing, and so 
‘got away with it,’ as the saying goes. Diplomats and 
Supreme Court Judges enter by the South Door and 
gain the Presence by a private corridor. Other reforms 
were made in the lists of pushful ladies ‘invited to assist’ 
in the Blue Room, where now comfort and dignity have 
taken the place of the rough-and-tumble battles of more 
‘democratic’ days. 

The garden-party was another Rooseveltian innova- 
tion, with the red-coated Marine Band playing under the 
trees on the lawn—which, by the way, is seriously 
mauled by the traditional egg-rolling games of the city’s 
children on Easter Monday. At all receptions, questions 
of precedence are specially delicate. On one occasion 
the wife of the Austrian Ambassador flatly refused to 
go in to dinner with the representative of Mexico. On 
another, one of the Washington Cabinet ladies jibbed at 
the escort of a swart South American on the unanswer- 
able ground that this gentleman was ‘a person of 
colour.’ 

Often the gold and crystal centrepiece of Mrs Madi- 
son is used at banquets. Side-tablesin the State Dining- 
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room are upheld by carved American eagles. This is an 
apartment of gemiithlich charm, with big sunny south 
windows overlooking the White House grounds, the 
Washington monument, and thence across the Potomac 
into Virginia. Strange to say, the table ‘silver’ is of 
base metal, by reason of the passion which all Americans 
have (and which hotels and ships all over the world 
bewail) of taking away ‘souvenirs.’ So that after a 
President retires, all this stuff is sold by auction, I have 
seen spoons marked ‘ White House’ in a ten-cent down- 
town restaurant of the Federal capital. 

The Chief Executive himself is hedged with all sorts of 
restrictions, as well as enslaved with the niggling labours 
of a junior clerk. He may not leave the United States. 
Wilson broke this rule, and paid for it with his life. 
He may not even enter the extra-territorial Embassy of 
a foreign Power, nor make an intimate friend of any 
alien diplomat. Nor may he dine at a private house or 
attend a reception there. For, as Wilson rued, the 
President is only a ‘national exhibit,’ condemned to a 
treadmill of appalling round. ‘ There are blessed inter- 
vals when I’m able to forget,’ the goaded Wilson sighed. 
‘One means is to get after some criminal in a rattling 
detective-story, and chase him to the end!’ ‘0O.K.’-ing 
insignificant documents by the ten thousand, Wilson 
looked up one day and challenged his callers as to the 
origin of this cryptic sign. Some thought it Hickory 
Jackson’s ‘ Oll Korrect.’ ‘No,’ returned the pedant, and 
spelled the word out: ‘ O-k-e-h.’—‘ That is a real saying 
in the Choctaw dialect, and means, “It is so.”’ Where- 
upon the scholarly ‘exhibit’ went on ‘O.K.’-ing his 
endless papers. 

Washington is not the ‘home town’ of any President, 
but a place of transience and the va-et-vient of political 
forces, with constant change. The summer’s damp heat 
here is more enervating than anything I ever endured 
in the tropics, a thousand miles up the Amazon. Presi- 
dent Taft went freely about the town, for he found the 
White House ‘lonesome’: he was severely criticised for 
this. The President, in fact, is like a man under arrest, 
always guarded—even at the theatre or in the bank— 
with policemen sleeping outside his door at night. In 
recent years of marvellous industrial and commercial 
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expansion, the U.S. Government has tended more and 
more to become a one-man affair. This began with 
Roosevelt ; but Wilson took over also the field of Foreign 
Affairs, and was a self-willed imperious ruler of his 
Cabinet and the Committees of both Houses, who broke 
him at last in the fight. 

The typical routine of an ordinary day’s work is 
breakfast at eight with the family, a glance at the 
paper’s headlines; then off to Lincoln’s old study up- 
stairs, where the principal private secretary is waiting 
with the mail which clerks have sorted in the Executive 
Offices. After this deluge, the President passes into 
these offices through a latticed corridor screened from 
public gaze and strongly guarded. Engagements begin 
before ten o'clock, with a veteran usher showing 
Senators and Congressmen to the President’s desk. 
Here come points of political strategy in one or other of 
the forty-eight huge States—each with a two-chamber 
Parliament of its own. The pardon of a criminal in a 
land where crime is organised as a business. Invitations 
to Mr President. If he goes West, will he stop at two 
or three cities en route? Legislative Bills. Committee 
questions from all Departments. Labour delegations. 
The signing of Acts of Congress, which are ground out 
by the thousand. Army and Navy affairs. Foreign 
relations. Railway Brotherhoods, in which unbrotherly 
feeling smoulders. 

Whenever possible the President receives his callers 
standing, so that dismissal may be easy. On his desk 
is a huge sheaf of memos: ‘John M. Smith, of Kala- 
mazoo, asks if he may have an opportunity to pay his 
respects to the President?’ A scribble on the margin 
gives one minute to this local statesman. And so with 
Leagues and Associations: political, religious, social, 
literary, scientific. Here is a card marked: ‘ The 
President's Engagements.’. . . ‘Rep. Hicks and Party of 
12. This group gets two minutes.... ‘ Executive 
Board, Woman’s National Democratic League.’ Two, 
minutes. Bishop This, Secretary That, Senator So-and- 
So. All are allotted a certain number of minutes. 
Next we see: ‘The White House—The President and 
Mrs Coolidge to receive the Japanese Ambassador and 
Baroness Chinda at noon.’ At one o'clock comes 
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luncheon—quite likely with U.S. Diplomats from Mexico 
City and Paris at the table, reporting vexatious news. 
Or again, the Governor of the Canal Zone or the Asiatic 
Islands. Then more and yet more callers. Campaign 
managers, finance committees, Secretaries of State. 
Rarely had the President time, even in midsummer'’s 
fearsome heat, for a motor-ride along the lovely Rock 
Creek valley into Maryland. 
_ In these Imperial days the U.S. Foreign Minister is 
not a person to be stinted in minutes. ‘Shirt-sleeves’ 
diplomacy is over now. Here he is with a mass of 
cables, radios, and confidential despatches, for the 
President is responsible to Congress for every Depart- 
ment of State. All day this whirl of duties endures, 
with matters of moment and triviality hopelessly inter- 
mixed. For this man rules forty-eight Sovereign States 
(New York alone is the size of England, and Texas many 
times greater). Then there are Overseas dominions, and 
the new, self-mandated Territories of Latin-America, 
which are still allowed to style themselves ‘ Republics’: 
three in the Caribbean, five in Central America; to say 
nothing of Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela. At night 
after dinner the President returns to his study, there 
to pore over more memoranda: Pardon cases, secret 
reports, letters from the great, both domestic and 
foreign; queries from his Ministers, ideas, suggestions, 
protests. All things come in writing, and call for suave 
handling. It is no use dealing with this torrent as the 
light-hearted New Yorker used to deal with duns—on 
the ground that a letter was as good as answered if it 
were three years old! And then this signing of the 
President's name: Official papers, commissions, small 
Bills, Resolutions of Congress. Worst of all are the 
thousands upon thousands of Army and Navy Officers’ 
papers, and appointments to the naval and military 
Academies of Annapolis and West Point. On the top of 
these signatures come hundreds more for postmasters, 
Federal office-holders, and the like. Often the President's 
first whole year is eaten up by hungry job-seekers at 
the ‘ Federal pie-counter ’! 

Yet Roosevelt gloried in all this slavery. A man of 
iron frame and naive vanity, he would box or wrestle 
in the White House with Jack, Jim, or Bill. He could 
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shake hands with 8000 people in the afternoon, and at 
sundown ride like mad in Rock Creek Park, postponing 
a Cabinet Meeting until a series of photos had been 
taken, showing him leaping walls or hurdles like a Grand 
National jockey. And next day the tireless ‘Teddy’ 
would set out for the West, delighting cow-boys of the 
range with his camping spirit, and maybe delivering 
fifty-two elaborate orations in different places in thirteen 
days, to say nothing of endless political squibs and 
impromptus shot from the car-end or windows of a | 
special train—whose runs were in thousands of miles. 
Shoals of requests for autographed portraits reach 
the President every day: this is accounted an easy way 
of dispensing favour. There are religious letters from 
every sect, from Roman Catholics to the organised 
Atheists—not forgetting the hosts of freak cults whose 
very names appear incredible. But the Presidential post- 
bag of the New American Empire calls for a huge staff 
to sift it, and the letters of cranks and madmen are 
divined with uncanny flair. No wonder the President 
has a resident doctor—who often ‘proposes’ only to 


see the daily grind dispose of his wise ordinances. Even 


Ss) 


when the President takes a cruise on the ‘ Mayflower, 
he carries papers with him, and remains in touch with 
the White House by wireless. At the theatre he may 
never relax. He must not sit in the stalls, but must 
remain in full view of all. It is indecorous to laugh too 
heartily, and he must applaud even the most indifferent 
shows. 

When travelling by train the President, whether 
sleepy or tired, must show himself at all stations, for 
fear the public—whose ‘exhibit’ he is—should think their 
Executive was growing ‘undemocratic.’ In the streets 
a crowd follows him, and eager folks press forward for 
a ‘shake’ which it were treason to deny. This hand- 
shaking is more than a nuisance; it can and does inflict 
physical pain and serious disability, with neck and 
shoulders involved, as well as a swollen hand. Even 
Wilson, who cut down this custom, numbered his monthly 
shakes by the ten thousand. For if the mob may be 
ignored, visiting constituents of Senators and Congress- 
men would be outraged at the idea of leaving the capital 
without saying ‘Howdy’ to Mr Pres’dent: this word is 
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invariably a dissyllable in American speech. More hand- 
shakes occur at Cabinet dinners to the Chief; and at 
garden-parties in the Spring—when Washington is 
at its fairest—two or three thousand persons attend 
each ong. 

Very irksome is police protection, yet it must be 
suffered. It was at a popular reception that McKinley 
was shot: Garfield at a railway station, and Lincoln in 
the theatre. The President has no ‘ private’ life at all. 
and his guards take no chances with demonstrative 
cranks. Secret Service men never leave the President's 
side. They shop with him, and golf with him. They sit 
in his car and his pew in church. 

Even more tedious are the ‘noospaper-men’ who 
prowl the White House lobbies like buzzards in search 
of scraps. And the licence afforded these men is very 
peculiar. If Mr President needs a ‘ rest,’ reporters and 
policemen help him to get it, with much Charley-ing, 
Joe-ing and Jimmy-ing among them all. A certain 
amount of dignity prevails: Presidential inaugurations 
have been shorn of their comic and circus elements, as 
when Taft’s stupendous trousers (he weighed over twenty 
stone) was carried on a pole! As for jobs, good causes, 
and the demands of personal friends—these are harrow- 
ing problems. Mr Harding too often gave way, and 
surrounded himself with undesirables—even of Cabinet 
rank. One of these men became involved in a notorious 
case of ‘graft’ which grew into a national scandal, and 
still remains sub judice, with new lurid points discernible 
at every turn. I refer to the ‘Teapot Dome’ Oil 
Concessions. 

The hapless President must accept the ‘say-so’ of 
Senator This or Representative That for countless public 
posts. If a boy cadet be expelled from West Point, he 
alone is the ultimate arbiter of the case. He, too, decides 
appointments for the disastrous Shipping Board; the 
Tariff Board, Federal Trade Commission, Federal Reserve 
and Farm Boards, as well as vacancies on the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission and Supreme Court of the United 
States. It is clear from all this that the American 
President, however great his physical or mental energy, 
cannot concentrate upon anything, and that Wilson’s 
definition of his high office us a mere ‘ national exhibit’ 
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is one which Governments abroad can never understand. 
This frittering and trifling was well enough in Washing- 
ton’s day, when the White House was literally ‘a Palace 
in the Woods’ and the thirteen ‘colonies’ no more than 
a lost cipher in the world’s affairs. 

Washington could even devote himself to the ele- 
mentary matter of a national flag, since each of the 
States—jealous of its own ‘sovereignty’ from that day 
to this—had one of its own. So it was for the infant 
Navy that the First President raised this question: 
‘Please fix upon a colour for a Flag,’ he wrote to Glover 
and Moylan who were fitting out armed ships—‘and a 
signal by which our vessels may know each other.’ . . 
‘What do you think of a Flag with a white ground, a 
tree in the middle, and as motto: “ Appeal to Heaven” ?’ 
The appeal of ‘Big Navy’ men to-day is much more 
mundane! Washington’s pious ideal was modified by 
Congress on June 14, 1777, as follows: 


‘Resolved: That the Flag of the Thirteen United States 
be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white. That the Union 
be thirteen Stars—white, in a blue field, representing a new 
Constellation.’ 


Much has been done to delegate these bewildering 
duties, but both the President and the White House 
are always overwhelmed. Even the negro President 
of Haiti has a far grander Palace in Port-au-Prince than 
the Executive of the richest, most populous and powerful 
of all civilised nations. Whether a suitable Palace will 
be built in Washington and the President’s work entirely 
re-cast, is a matter for the American people alone. The 
old villa and its Ionic portico might indeed be left as a 
‘national exhibit,’ redolent of democratic history ; while 
the modern structure could typify the new Empire that 
dates from 1898, with dominions overseas to administer, 
and new designs upon Little Sisters of the South, now 
fast being absorbed or ‘ protected’ under the mandatory 
system at which State Secretary Olney hinted to Lord 
Salisbury in the Venezuela dispute of 1895. 

What manner of man do the Hidden Powers of 
Finance place quadrennially in the White House? He 
must be ‘safe’; and it is not politic here to explore the 
full meaning of that word. ‘Tell me, Senator,’ said I 
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one day to ‘a Favorite Son’ as we walked down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue from the Capitol to the White House, 
‘just how does a man become President of the United 
States? Does character or capacity decide it? Or elo- 
quence? Or public service? Or de-Europeanisation ?’ 
My shrewd friend laughed. ‘Our would-be Pres’dent,’ 
he laid down with a quick change to the graver mood, 
‘must first paint his pers’nality on a cloud, and then 
float it in the Public’s imagination.’ Facta canam; sed 
erunt qui me finxisse loquantur ! 

Such is the story of the White House, from the 
carving out of a City in the Wilderness to the concentric 
power of to-day which had no parallel in the history of 
unmartial peoples. A President is kept ‘on the run’ 
like a Sinn Feiner of the ‘bad time.’ From morning 
till night the Chief Executive runs; Wilson was often 
running all night, in order to justify himself to the people 
after breaking all the rules. And next day, haggard 
and bloodshot, the defeated doctrinaire would tender 
the ‘frozen mitt’ to his endless callers. Yet all America 
professed to be puzzled at Coolitfge’s curt New England 
ultimatum : ‘I do not choose to “run” !’ 


IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 
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Art. 5.—-THE BEGINNINGS OF TELEVISION. 


WHEN the face of a young man in New York has been 
seen at the same time in three homes, streets apart, 
the question ‘Can Television Come?’ seems to have 
been answered. The machine that will transmit face | 
images which appear without a flicker and are so clear 
that the blink of an eyelid can be seen, must be, one 
would think, as near to the perfect television machine 
as the crude instrument into which Graham Bell in | 
1876 said, ‘Mr Watson, come here, I want you,’ was 
near to-day’s telephone. Bell had discovered the true 
principle of sound transmission, and his apparatus 
needed only refinement. It is a question whether the 
men who are now demonstrating television have hit 
upon the true principle of sight transmission. 

It was the discovery, more than sixty years ago, 
that the metal selenium altered its resistance to elec- 
tricity when light was shown upon it that set men’s 
minds thinking of sending sight over a distance. It was 
seen that this property would enable light to be changed 
into electricity, and if this method had proved to be as 
direct as Bell's, of changing sound to electricity, we | 
might easily have had television before the telephone 
came. Since the earliest days, and until now, investi- | 
gators have taken it for granted that changing light 
into electricity is the one possible method of achieving 
television. The telephone imitates the ear, and the first 
effort at television was an attempt to imitate the eye. 
A man called Carey published details of an instrument 
after this fashion in 1880, and twenty-five years later | 
Prof. Ernst Riihmer, of Berlin, transmitted simple figures | 
by television with a bank of selenium cells. 

When the eye sees, an image is focussed on the retina 
from which innumerable nerves lead to the brain. To 
imitate this mechanism Riihmer had a mosaic of selenium | 
cells with wires leading away from each. It would be a 
hopeless task, however, to attempt to try to mass together 
enough selenium cells to have leading away as many wires 
as there are nerves coming from the retina. Another fact 
that makes an imitation of the eye undesirable, though | 
the same fact makes possible present forms of apparatus, 
is that the retina can retain an image for a fifteezth | 
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of asecond. This is achieved by the ‘ visual purple,’ and 
expetimenters have taken this substance from a beast’s 
eye, and even from a human eye, to use it—without 
permanent success—in their experiments. Although 
help has been afforded by its study, the realisation has 
been forced on experimenters that it is useless to take 
the eye as a strict model. In April 1927, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company during their New 
York-Washington television demonstration used a four- 
foot screen with 2500 wires leading from it; but they 
realised that this was but a costly experiment which 
could lead to little valuable practical application. 

It was not only the unapproachable construction of 
the eye which held back the early investigators from 
realising brilliant results. Selenium certainly varied a 
flow of electric current according to the strength of 
light being shown on it; but it did not respond nearly 
quickly enough, and when it had responded it was slow 
to withdraw its effect. It was like a mob, difficult to 
stir into revolt and equally difficult to calm again. 
Selenium held out the promise, but withheld the fulfil- 
ment. While it was spoiling hopes, however, the 
principles were being discovered which led to the 
present photo-electric cell, a device akin to the wireless 
valve, that, depending on the flow of electrons which 
have almost no weight and can travel at any speed, 
gives an instantaneous response as nearly as can be 
imagined. 
>» With the efficient photo-electric cell as an electric 
eye, investigators have continued with their attempts 
to achieve television by turning light into electrons. 
When you show no light to a photo-electric cell con- 
nected in a circuit, no current passes; when you show 
a dim light to the cell, a weak current passes; and 
when you show a strong light to the cell, a cor- 
respondingly strong current passes. If, however, you 
pointed a photo-electric cell to the scene you wished to 
transmit, just as you would point a camera lens if you 
wished to photograph the scene, you would have given 
out simply an electric current corresponding to the 
total amount of light in the scene. What must be done, 
then, is to take part by part of the scene, in order, show 
them to the photo-electric cell, and then at the receiving 
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end take the series of currents received, change 
back to light, and arrange these patches of light) and 
shade into a picture of the scene. 

One of the simplest ways to do this, it, has been 
found, is to have a large disc with holes near the edge 
arranged in the form of the first coil of a wide spiral. 
The suggestion was first made by Plotnow, in 1884. An 
are light shines from behind, and when the disc is set 
spinning beams of light from the successive holes cover 
the face of any one standing before the disc, a strip at a 
time. As each part of the face is illuminated the light | 
reflected—little if dark hair is being encountered, and 
much if the light is striking, say, on the forehead—is 
caught by photo-electric cells placed in a frame sur- | 
rounding the disc, and correspondingly strong or weak 
currents are sent out. The currents are transformed 
into wireless waves which are collected by a wireless set 
attached to the receiving apparatus and converted again 
into varying currents which send a lamp rapidly in 
and out. A disc similar to that at the transmitter 
spins before the lamp exactly in time with the other | 
disc, and strips of light and shade are flashed over | 
a screen to build up the picture of the face before the | 
transmitter. 

This was the principle of the apparatus used by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company in 1927 
when they gave a demonstration so successful that 
people in New York could see Mr Herbert Hoover, the 
Secretary of Commerce, who was 200 miles away in 
Washington, turning over his papers. One receiver had 
a disc like that at the transmitter, and gave a picture two 
and a quarter inches square, and the other was the grid 
of neon tube I have mentioned, four feet square, with 
2500 electrodes forming glowing patches of the picture. 
In this apparatus were many elaborate devices, arranged | 
by two hundred engineers and scientists. By cutting out | 
some of these elaborations, especially those established 
to ensure the synchronous spinning of the discs at each 
end, the General Electric Company constructed machines 
by which they were able early in this year to broadcast | 
television and receive the images in three New York | 
homes. 

Mr John L. Baird, who has for some years been | 
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experimenting in television in Great Britain, has based all 
his forms of apparatus on discs. In the early apparatus 
used to demonstrate television to members of the Royal 
Institution—the machine which is now in the Science 
Museum at South Kensington—Mr Baird had three discs 
in order to perform successive divisions of the object to 
be transmitted. The machine used this year to send 
faces across the Atlantic was, Mr Baird tells me, a 
development of this apparatus. I have toured the 
Continent to meet the leading television investigators 
there, and I have found that they do not rely on the 
disc to bring the scene to be transmitted before the 
photo-electric cell. Herr Dénes von Mihaly, in Berlin, 
and M. Edouard Bélin, in Paris, use small rapidly 
oscillating mirrors. The mirrors are made to move so 
that they ‘see’ each part of the image in turn and 
reflect it to a photo-electric cell. 

In these systems, however, as in those of Great 
Britain and America, the investigators are attempting 
to achieve the necessary speed by mechanism. It is 
computed that 30,000 patches of light and shade are 
necessary to make a recognisable picture, and since 
the image on a television screen has to be repeated at 
least ten times a second to give continuity and move- 
ment, this means that 300,000 units of light and shade 
must be dealt with every second. It needs no deep 
acquaintance with mechanics to know that the achieve- 
ment of such a speed with our stolid materials of wood, 
glass, and steel would be difficult. This speed is not 
enough to fulfil for us the popular promises of watching 
at home the boat-race, horse-races, and other motley 
scenes. Sceptics say the speed necessary cannot be 
approached. 

Whenever anything new is proposed there are plenty 
of. people who oppose it; people whose knowledge gives 
weight to what they say. How many scientists in the 
world’s history have missed success through maintaining 
their faith in Aristotle’s dogmatic guesses? Priestley 
and Scheele, whose simultaneous discovery of oxygen 
broke down the old theories of combustion, held in 
spite of their own new knowledge a blind adherence to 
the theory of phlogiston to the end of their lives. In 
television, however, although there are the usual number 
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who say from principle that such an assault on Nature 
as seeing across the world can never come, there are 
men with real and weighty arguments which cause even 
optimistic people like myself to pause.\ When I was in 
Vienna last year I was given six printed sheets, with 
intricate formule as illustrations, setting out a long 
lecture delivered by Prof. F. Aigner trying to show that 
television with our mechanical means can never come. 
Three times now, with three separate mechanical tele- 
vision systems successfully demonstrated, Prof. Aigner 
has been shown to be not completely right. Yet we do 
not know that the spinning discs which have produced 
a face without a flicker can produce scenes. Apart from 
the speed necessary the accuracy demanded is almost 
terrifying to a practical man. It is such that the almost 
imperceptible wear caused by a short spinning of the 
disc is enough to throw the disc out of place and spoil 
the picture. An actual television worker who believes 
mechanism is too slow and clumsy to redeem television’s 
promises is Prof. Max Dieckmann, who told me, when I 
met him at his laboratory near Munich, that he had 
scrapped the mirror transmitter which had enabled him 
to transmit shadows of objects. He is impressed now 
with the possibilities of electrons. 

Now electrons seem ideal for television. They are 
particles of electricity which, set free in streams, can 
travel almost as fast as light. They are so light that 
some scientists believe they have no weight. Years ago 
scientists used streams of electrons in a cathode ray 
oscillograph. This you can imagine as a wide tube from 
which the air has been exhausted. A stream of electrons 
is set free at one end, the stream is bent back and forth 
by two electro-magnets placed halfway up the tube, and 
then it strikes a screen at the other end of the tube 
which is so prepared that a tiny splash of light appears 
as each electron hits it. Television workers have made 
use of the oscillograph for their receivers. Prof. Dieck- | 
mann uses one, and the receiver to M. Bélin’s apparatus, 
constructed by M. Holweck of the Radium Institute, 
also is a cathode ray oscillograph. For television the 
magnets are so operated that they draw the fine stream | 
of electrons over the screen exactly in time with the 
zig-zagging beam of light at the transmitter. The vary- | 
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ing currents from the transmitter vary the countless 
number of electrons set free in the stream, and so the 
picture made up of glowing patches on the screen is a 
replica of the object, or face, or scene that is being 
transmitted. Another great advantage of this receiver, 
in addition to its efficiency, is that it is simple and could 
be made, by mass production, cheaply. People would 
buy it as they now buy a wireless valve. 

Prof. Dieckmann’s mind goes a step further. He says 
that since electrons are so suitable for the receiver they 
also should be used at the transmitter. True, they are 
just what we need there; but how are we to make them 
explore a face or, more difficult still, a scene, and report 
their discoveries to a photo-electric cell, or by some other 
means enable the impressions to be seen miles away over 
land and sea? That is what Prof. Dieckmann is trying 
to discover, and he tells us that he believes he can succeed. 
I have to admit that I cannot see how this welcome 
wonder is to be attempted, and Dr Dieckmann admitted 
to me that his ideas were then equally vague. But I 
believe that our hope of realising perfect television within 
a year or two depends on some different method of 
approach from the now orthodox discs and mirrors. 

That television will come at some time I am convinced. 
So many men and companies are now engaged in the 
search for its active principles, and in order to appear to 
be keeping pace with their rivals they have had to make 
so many promises, that the public expects television soon 
to bein practice regularly. A necessity has been created, 
and Invention is certain at some time to supply it. 

And, forgetting such intangible laws of supply and 
demand, I am confident that it will come, for we 
know enough about its principles to work on until we 
achieve success. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company frankly consider television as simply the natural 
development of the telephone; and, as an ordinary matter 
of business progress, they organised extensive and costly 
research. Dr Herbert E. Ives, who led the research to 
the stage of a public demonstration, and is still experi- 
menting, talks of television as he would of the telephone 
or of petrol waggons. ‘It must be clearly understood that 
television will always be a more expensive service than 
telephony,’ he told a convention of the American Institute 
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ot Electrical Engineers. He says that a television ser- 
vice from individual to individual, parallel and as an 
adjunct to the telephone service, first will come. Secondly, 
there will be a popular address service by which the face 
of a speaker at a distant point can be viewed by an 
audience while his voice is transmitted by a loud speaker. 
The third consideration, he says, is the broadcasting of 
scenic events of public interest. The first two types of 
service, adds Dr Ives, ‘lie within the range of physical 
practicability with apparatus of the general type already 
developed.’ These are the statements of a matter-of-fact | 
telephone man. 

In America they have already reserved wave-lengths 
for television transmission, several radio companies are 
preparing for television, and even the Metro-Goldwyn- | 
Mayer film corporation are proposing to go into the 
television business. In Great Britain the Post Office 
have offered Mr Baird the use of their beam system for 
trans-Atlantic experiments; and, of course, here we have 
the first television company of the world—the Baird 
Television Development Company, Limited, with a capital 
of 125,0001. The facts show what the commercial world 
thinks is the answer to the question, Can Television 
Come ? 

Television of faces is already here, and television of a 
small group of people soon will be here. Television of 
great and swiftly moving scenes will come; but it is not 
safe, without knowing how soon some new and simple 
principle may be discovered, to say when that will be. 
If this new principle does not come, we may have to 
wait two, three, five years. For, in the progress of 
mechanical methods, years may pass imperceptibly in 
the slow processes of trial and adjustment. 


WILLIAM J. BRITTAIN. 
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Art. 6—THE REVOLT OF THE CAMISARDS, 1702-1704, 


1. Mémoires sur la Guerre des Cévennes sous le Col 
Cavalier. Traduction et Notes. Frank Puaux. Paris, 
1918. English edition. Dublin, 1726. 

2. Histoire des troubles des Cévennes ou de la guerre des 
Camisars. 3 vols. Antoine Court, 1760. 

3. Précis Historique de la Guerre des Camisards, 1702- 
1710. Nimes, 1892. 

4, Fragment de la guerres des Camisards par un anonyme, 
1692-1709. Ed. Marius Tallon. Privas, 1887. 


ONE day at Nimes we were at a loss for a motor expedi- 
tion, and the conciérge of the Hotel du Luxembourg 
suggested the Musée du Desert. We had no idea where 
or what the Musée was, but found it to be about thirty 
miles north-west of Nimes, and this was as good a way 
as another of seeing the country of the Lower Cévennes. 
The road from Nimes to Alais climbs up a wild moor- 
land country covered with rock and scrub, known as 
Les Garrigues, drops to the valley of the Gardon, and 
sweeps round the foot of a hill to the little town of 
Anduze, famous in the war of the Cévennes. The road 
crosses the river, passes between two great rocks about 
1000 feet high, and about a gunshot apart at their base, 
known as the ‘Gate of the Cévennes, winds up country 
for a bit, then turns left-handed in the direction of 
St Jean du Gard, and some four or five miles north-west 
of Anduze a narrow and very rough track leads up 
through groves of Spanish chestnuts to the Musée du 
Desert. The Musée is, in fact, an irregular group of 
farm buildings which was once the home of Roland the 
famous leader of the Camisards and now contains relics 
of the war of the Cévennes—Roland’s sword (a beautiful 
little rapier), Camisard pikes, proclamations by the Duke 
of Berwick and Marshal Villars to the Protestants, and 
a bill offering 100 pistoles for Roland alive or dead; 
Roland’s bed, and a cupboard with a false bottom in 
which he hid. 

Apart from its historical associations the Musée con- 
tains nothing of artistic value, and the building has no 
architectural interest. Yet it is a sort of Mecca of 
Protestantism and Roland is still regarded not only 
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as the hero of the Cévennes, but almost as its Saint, 
if such things are possible in what is a Protestant 
district. Visitors are desired to take off their hats 
on entering, and there is something intensely pathetic 
in this lonely building, miles from anywhere, and its 
piteous relics of the fight put up by a handful of 
peasants against most cruel persecution. With one 
exception all my people were Puritans in the 17th cen- 
tury, and the appeal of this war to some latent Puritan 
instinct, tempted me for once to leave the familiar 
track of architecture. These wild rocks and gorges of 
the Cévennes, deep-set valleys and mountain streams 
seem still instinct with the spirit of the Camisards, their 
appeal is quite different from that of the mountains 
east of the Rhéne, and though the revolt was broken, 
and though it took another three-quarters of a century 
to establish religious tolerance in France, Protestantism 
is very much alive in the Cévennes and Languedoc. 
The better educated classes and more than half the 
population of Nimes are said to be Protestants, and the 
great Jesuit church in which Protestant services are 
now held is crowded on Sundays. The preacher in a 
black gown occupies the top part of a lofty three- 
decker at the east end facing the congregation. There 
is no altar and the hymns are sung sitting with astonish- 
ing zeal and sincerity. Incidentally, the singing is fairly 
in tune and not in the least discordant. 

The rising in the Cévennes has been represented by 
Roman Catholic writers as a deep laid plot against the 
State imposed by some imaginary conclave of Protestant 
pastors at Nimes; but it is quite certain that it was 
nothing of the sort, and that it was a genuine revolt 
against intolerable oppression of long standing. Its 
leaders declared again and again that if only Louis XIV 
would allow them liberty of conscience, they would 
submit at once, and become his most faithful subjects ; 
but it was no good. Louis XIV, urged on by Mme de 
Maintenon, the Roman Catholic clergy, and unscrupulous 
ministers, was determined not to undo the worst blunder 
of his reign, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He 
would not hear of any tolerance of Protestantism, and 
his own ministers said that the king would sooner lose his 
kingdom than fail to force the whole of his subjects into 
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the Roman Catholic faith. It is said that fully 300,000 
Protestants fled from France between 1686 and 1705. 

At first the authorities were inclined to consider 
the dispersion of the Protestants as a good riddance. 
Bossuet in 1691 saw in it the hand of God, and Mme de 
Maintenon thought it absurd to attribute the decline of 
trade in France to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and that in any case that decline could be amply compen- 
sated by ‘La France toute Catholique’; but the danger 
was too obvious to be ignored. The provincial governors 
called the attention of the Court to the serious injury to 
France caused by the flight of thousands of skilled 
handicraftsmen, and the authorities resolved to stop 
the flight by imposing severe pains and penalties on all 
Protestant refugees. Louvois, the notorious Minister 
of Louis XIV, was all for fire and sword. The frontiers 
were closed, the relations of refugees were imprisoned, 
ten pistoles a head was the price offered for the capture 
of a fugitive, and the penalty for flight was the galleys 
for men and imprisonment for women. No Protestant 
could hold any office, Protestant marriages were not 
recognised as legal, with the result that children born of 
them were considered bastards and could not inherit. 
Protestants, in fact, were treated as pariahs and out- 
casts of the State. Louvois even indemnified anybody 
who robbed a Protestant. Protestant services were 
strictly forbidden, though they continued to be held in 
disused quarries and secret places in the mountains with 
sentries posted at commanding points to give notice of 
the approach of troops. In 1686 the royal dragoons 
came on one of these assemblies at Cambe du Cautel. 
They at once opened fire, and finished up those that 
were not killed with the butts of their. musquets. Six 
hundred men, women, and children are said to have been 
left dead on the ground. Dragoons were billeted in 
Protestant houses with power to torture, flog women in 
public, and commit every outrage but rape and murder, 
which were forbidden pro forma, but Louvois’ orders 
were to spare nobody. In the thirty years between 
1685-1715, 3000 Protestants are said to have been sent 
to the galleys, a fate almost worse than death. A rising 
was attempted in 1690, and it seems that towards the end 
of the 17th century, the government having lost its head 
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over the whole business, tried the experiment of reversing 
its policy. Intendants of provinces pointed out that the 
flight of the Protestants and the disabilities of those 
who stayed behind were ruining France, and even 
Bossuet, who a few years before had seen the hand of 
God in the dispersion of the Protestants, now urged that 
they should not be coerced but educated in the true 
Roman Catholic faith. In 1698 an Edict was actually 
issued to relax the persecution of the Protestants. But 
this experiment in humanity was a mere flash in the 
pan. Madame de Maintenon, her Confessor, and the 
Bishops of the South were resolved to destroy the 
Protestants if they would not renounce their faith. 
Resistance was punished by the galleys or the gibbet, 
burning alive, or the favourite punishment of breaking 
on the wheel and leaving the victim to die ‘une mort 
naturelle, as it is unctuously put by the Roman 
Catholic writer. For convoking assemblies of Protest- 
ants and preaching, Claude Brousson, once a lawyer of 
Nimes, and a man of blameless life, was broken on the 
wheel at Montpellier in November 1698, and in order 
that those present might not hear his prayers, Baville, 
the governor of Languedoc, kept the drums going till he 
was dead. In June 1703 a poor old notary of Falgeroles, 
aged 80, was broken on the wheel, on an accusation of 
having assisted in a fire at Genolhac. Baville, whom 
Cavalier describes as ‘le plus cruel et le plus barbare de 
tous les tyrans,’ was determined to suppress the Protest- 
ants at all costs and by any means and seems to have 
regarded them as little better than vermin. 

This was the state of affairs when the revolt broke 
out in the Cévennes in 1702, and Cavalier, who with 
Roland led it till the summer of 1704, left an account of 
it of extraordinary interest in his ‘Mémoires sur la 
guerre des Cévennes.’ These ‘ Mémoires,’ admirably edited 
by M. Frank Puaux, had a curious history. Cavalier 
appears to have written them somewhere about 1708, in 
order to state the facts as he knew them and also to 
justify his action in relinquishing the struggle in 1704. 
Cavalier himself was an uneducated man and the 
‘Mémoires’ appear to have been compiled from his 
notes and descriptions, and were not published till 1726, 
at Dublin, and then only in an English translation from 
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the French original. The French MS. seems to have 
been lost, though there is a French version of it in the 
Royal Archives at the Hague. M. Puaux has translated 
the English version back into French; and it makes 
excellent reading. The style is simple and straight- 
forward, without any rhetorical flourishes, and though 
Cavalier was a zealous Protestant, his modest statement 
of the facts as he knew them contrasts very favourably 
with the calumnies and insinuations which disfigure the 
accounts of the war written by Roman Catholics. 

According to Cavalier the war in the Cévennes was 
almost the result of an accident. In 1699 a party of 
boys sang psalms outside the Church of Monteils near 
Alais. The priest, not a bad sort of man, as Cavalier 
admits, contented himself with complaining to their 
parents; but a fortnight later the boys repeated their 
performance and this time the priest had the boys and 
their relations arrested. Some of them escaped, and 
after burning the images in three churches took to the 
woods on the mountains north of Alais. Here they were 
joined by a zealous young Protestant preacher named 
Daniel, who a little later was captured at Anduze and 
hanged at Nimes. The priests offered him his life if he 
would recant; but Daniel refused, being convinced, says 
Cavalier, that they would hang him whether he recanted 
or not. ‘Car la réligion romaine rarement se contredit, 
' mére du parjure et du meurtre, et suivant ses principes, 
ne se croyant pas obligée de tenir sa parole vis 4 vis des 
hérétiques.’ 

Cavalier seems to have been mistaken in describing 
this incident as the origin of the war. Nothing much 
seems to have happened in the next two or three years, 
and it was not till 1702 that the war really began with 
the murder of the Abbé du Chayla. In the summer of 
that year an assembly of Protestants was held in the 
wood of Fourques on the mountains north of Pont de 
Montvert on the Tarn. Seguier, the preacher, told the 
assembly at the end of a long address that five or six 
men and women were imprisoned at Pont de Montvert 
in the house of the Abbé du Chayla—‘archiprétre’ of 
the diocese of Nimes, and were being tortured by methods 
of the Abbé’s own invention. The Abbé du Chayla was 
a fanatical Roman Catholic, who, to do him justice, had 
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been a missionary in Siam before settling down in 
Languedoc and devoting himself to Protestant hunting. 
About sixty men volunteered to follow Seguier to rescue 
the prisoners. They entered the town of Pont de Mont- 
vert, singing the 68th psalm (‘Exurgat Deus’) and 
proceeded to Du Chayla’s house, where they demanded 
the release of the prisoners. The Abbé replied by order- 
ing his men to fire. Two of the rescue party were killed 
and several wounded, whereupon the rescuers broke into 
the house, freed the prisoners and captured the Abbé as 
he was trying to escape through a window. He was 
allowed a quarter of an hour to make his peace with 
God and was then shot on the spot. The party then 
proceeded to the house of his deputy whom they also 
shot, and they then burnt the Chateau de la Deveze. 
Troops were hurried up from Montpellier far away in | 
the south. Séguier was captured and burnt alive, a 
pardon was offered to those who surrendered ; but as 
Cavalier grimly puts it, those who were fools enough to 
believe it and return to their houses were hanged before 
their own front doors. When they did not return their 
houses were burnt to the ground. The war in the 
Cévennes had begun. On the one side were the local 
militia under Broglio, an incompetent man and brother- 
in-law of Baville, with a stiffening of Royal troops, soon 
to be strongly reinforced. On the other a handful of 
peasants, most of them unarmed, desperate men fleeing 
for their lives yet ready to die sooner than give up their 
faith. Claude Brousson had said: ‘Il faut que I’état 
perisse ou que la liberté de conscience soit rétablie.’ 

In the earlier part of the year 1702 a Protestant, 
Pierre Bosanquet, had been broken on the wheel at 
Nimes, and fired by this, Roland, who was living at 
Nimes, had made a great address to a gathering of 
Protestants at La Vaunage, a valley some twelve miles 
south of Nimes, inciting those present to follow him in 
defence of their faith. ‘If, he said, ‘their allies the 
woods and the mountains failed them, the holy Spirit 
would bring them through.’ Hearing of the rising in 
the north he sent word to Cavalier that he would join | 
him, and arrived with twenty-eight young men, bringing | 
up the total number of the insurgents to some sixty | 
men. They were joined by Gideon Laporte, an uncle | 
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of Roland who, according to Cavalier, was an experienced 
soldier ; according to M. Tallon, editor of the ‘ Fragment 
de la Guerre des Camisards,’ an ironmonger who went 
bankrupt, then became a pig-dealer, and finally leader of 
the rebels, but M. Tallon wrote as a zealous Roman 
Catholic. Laporte pointed out that the first thing to do 
was to obtain arms. They began by taking the weapons 
of the Roman Catholics in the neighbouring villages, by 
which means they collected about twenty guns and then 
proceeded to burn some more churches, according to 
Cavalier to prevent the enemy using them as forts, a 
rather thin excuse. The fact was that the brutalities 
of Baville and Broglio had exasperated the Protestants 
beyond all endurance and the war rapidly became a 
war of extermination. The priests took refuge in the 
nearest town, and early in September 1702, the Camisards, 
now numbering about sixty, engaged a detachment of 
some two hundred men under a redoubtable and truculent 
soldier, le Capitaine Poul. The result was disastrous ; 
the Camisards were hopelessly defeated and the survivors 
took to the woods ‘like foxes with a pack of hounds in 
full cry behind them,’ Cavalier’s own description. Broglio 
was so pleased that he sent eighteen companies of cavalry 
and infantry to complete the business, with the usual 
result, that when the troops arrived the Camisards had 
vanished and there was nobody to kill. 

This engagement was typical of the fighting through- 
out the war. It was guerilla fighting from first to last. 
The Camisards laid ambushes, cut off detachments, inter- 
cepted convoys, slew everybody they took, and when 
troops were sent after them, their intimate knowledge 
of the country enabled them to escape into the wilderness. 
M. Puaux has reproduced a delightful old map of the 
mountains of the Cévennes ‘ou se retirent les fanatiques 
de Languedoc,’ ‘ Dessiné sur les lieux,’ and published by 
Nolin, geographer to the King, at Paris in 1703. In the 
left-hand upper corner the Royal troops are shown 
coming down a narrow path among the rocks, the 
‘Causses,’ the flat table-topped mountains of the Hautes 
Cévennes are suggested, likewise the rivers and the 
woods, but instead of being ‘dessiné sur les lieux’ the 
cartographer peppered the map with names to suit his 
fancy. Montpellier, for example, is shown north-west of 
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Nimes instead of south-west, and Uzés is shown some ten 
miles due east of Nimes instead of fifteen milesnorth. It 
is not surprising that the French officers, being completely 
ignorant of the country, were constantly outmanceuvred 
by the Camisards and cut off in detail. Cavalier 
describes a characteristic incident. Late in December 
1702 he attacked and defeated a party of recruits near 
Lussan, and found in the pocket of the officer in com- 
mand an order signed by Baville and Broglio, instructing 
all local authorities to find lodgment for the officer and 
his men. This suggested to Cavalier an excellent way 
of getting possession of the Castle of Servas, near Alais, 
a strong place on a steep hill, quite impregnable without 
siege guns. It had a garrison of forty men ‘ grands 
persecuteurs et auteurs du massacre de plusieurs pro- 
testants du voisinage. Cavalier selected six of his 
most trusted men including one wounded, bound them as 
prisoners and marched them in front of twelve more of 
his men dressed in the royal uniform into the village of 
Plans near Servas. Here he introduced himself to the 
local authority as Broglio’s nephew and insisted that the 
prisoners should be placed in security in the Chateau. 
The local man much impressed hurried off to the Governor 
of the Chateau, followed in a leisurely way by Cavalier 
with his sham prisoners. The Governor was at first 
suspicious, but on seeing the order congratulated Cavalier 
on his capture of the ‘ Barbets’ (Camisards) and invited 
him to pass the night in the Chateau, prisoners, guards 
and all. While they were at supper Cavalier’s men 
entered the Chateau one by one on various excuses, and 
at a given signal fell on the guards at the gate, let in 
the rest of Cavalier’s men, seized the governor and the 
garrison, and put them all to the sword ‘pour venger 
tant de cruautés commises contre les protestants du 
voisinage. After this they blew up the Castle. So far 
Mme de Maintenon and Chamillart had concealed every- 
thing from the King, but this exploit frightened them 
so much that they had to inform him of the state of 
affairs, and early in 1703 Montrevel Maréchal de France 
was sent to Languedoc with 10,000 men with orders to 
exterminate the Protestants ‘le plus rapidement possible.’ 

The real difficulty for the Camisards was their almost | 
total lack of arms, ammunition, and anything approach- | 
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ing an army-service corps. The lack of arms they met 
by raiding all the Catholic houses in the Cévennes and 
stripping the bodies of soldiers of their arms, ammunition, 
uniform and money. Cavalier says that his men were 
actually able to buy powder from the Royal troops, but 
this could only have been in small quantities, and he 
met the difficulty by organising his own powder factory 
and magazines in the mountains. Among his men he 
found two who had been used to the manufacturing of 
powder. The saltpetre was collected in the caves and 
willow boughs were burnt to make fine charcoal—the 
powder was stored away in barrels hidden in places 
known only to a few trusted men. For lead they used 
the lead cames from the windows of the churches they 
burnt, and when lead failed they melted pewter plates 
and dishes. The bullets so made inflicted dangerous 
wounds, and it was this that gave rise to the report 
that they used poisoned bullets. The name Camisard, 
according to Cavalier, originated in the difficulty of 
finding clothes. Cavalier’s men used to leave their old 
shirts called locally Camis (chemise) with the inhabitants 
in exchange for clean ones. As to food Cavalier organised 
a staff of millers and bakers who used the local mills 
and stored the flour in secret places in the mountains. 
Corn could be had in abundance, also sheep and cattle, 
but Cavalier says that they paid whenever they could, 
never took more than was absolutely necessary, and 
rations were strictly administered. Cavalier had a skilled 
surgeon among his men, and organised such field hospitals 
as he could, and the amazing thing is that this impro- 
vised organisation stood the stress of two years of 
guerilla warfare, and only broke down when the stores 
and magazines were betrayed to the enemy. 

So far as I make out from Cavalier’s account the 
Camisard forces never numbered more than about 2000 
fighting men at the outside. These were divided into 
three bodies, one of which was commanded by Roland, who 
worked the Upper Cévennes north, north-west, and west 
of Alais; the second force was commanded by Laporte, 
uncle of Roland, in the Lower Cévennes; and the third 
was commanded by Cavalier in the country between 
Alais, Uzés, and Nimes. Cavalier was elected leader 
early in 1702, and controlled Laporte’s men as well as 
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his own, but Roland seems to have acted independently. 
He was two years older than Cavalier, and though he 
worked with him till the summer of 1704 he never 
acknowledged Cavalier as his leader. With the exception 
of Laporte, L’Esperandieu, Ravanel, and some of the 
preachers, the Camisards were all young men little more 
than boys. Roland was only twenty-two, Cavalier only 
twenty when the war broke out, and it needed young 
men to stand the hardships of this warfare and also to 
enjoy the adventure of it, the excitement of wild 
scrambles and skirmishes among the passes and scarps 
of this most intractable country, cut up into deep gorges 
and ravines, separated by insuperable ridges with 
mountain streams at their base which became raging 
torrents in winter. Moreover, the Camisards were in- 
spired by a fanatical faith. Whereas the regular troops 
and their officers in particular disliked this war, in 
which there was little glory to be won, and an excellent 
chance of being killed, the Camisards welcomed the 
chance of a glorious death. Before they engaged in any- 
thing approaching a regular action they were exhorted 
by their preachers (the ‘ prophets’) and then came down 
from the hills singing their favourite psalm. Cavalier, 
quick to note incidental advantages, remarks that this 
greatly alarmed the Royalist troops, who were apt 
to fly ‘comme si tous les diables avaient été 4 leurs 
trousses.’ 

It is difficult to ascertain the numbers of the Royal 
troops employed. Cavalier talks of 25,000, with irregulars, 
‘ miquelets,’ in point of fact brigands from the Pyrenees 
used to hill fighting, and volunteers recruited from the 
Roman Catholics of the district, who styled themselves 
‘Cadets de la Croix Blanche,’ and behaved so badly that 
Villars, according to Cavalier the one redeeming figure 
on the Royal side, said they were much worse than the 
Camisards and finally disbanded them. In May 1703, 
Pope Clement XI, following the precedent of Innocent III 
in his effort to exterminate the Albigenses 500 years 
before, issued a bull giving plenary absolution to all 
who joined this body of Cadets in order, in the words of 
the bull, to encourage the faithful to destroy ‘cette race 
maudite de méchantes gens’ the Protestants. Ambrose, 
Bishop of Alais, passed this on to his diocese with especial 
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fervour, exhorting them ‘par les entrailles de notre 
divin Sauveur’ to withhold aid of any kind whatever 
from the Protestants and ‘d’essayer de les exterminer 
par le fer et le feu.’ ‘Par ces moyens la Majesté divine 
l'honneur de I’Eglise Catholique et la dignité royale du 
Prince demeureront inviolables dans tous les siécles’— 
surely the most amazing ipronouncement ever made by 
a ‘Christian’ Bishop. Blessed by Pope and Bishop and 
absolved of all crimes in advance, a band of these Cadets 
‘tous papistes,’ some 3000 strong, had gone about in the 
north murdering Protestants and plundering their houses. 
Cavalier fell upon them with a force of 800 men and 
sixty horse, cut them to pieces and drove most of those 
who escaped the swords of his cavalry into the torrent 
of the Ardéche. This seems to have cooled their ardour 
for the true faith, in spite of the strenuous exhortations 
of the Bishops of Uzes and Alais to persevere in the 
good work of rapine and murder. De Paratte, one of 
the French generals, wrote in 1704, ‘Ces deux prélats 
sont en partie cause du désordre de cette province par 
leur dureté et injustice.’ 

The war continued to be fought with incredible 
ferocity. Camisards taken by the Royal troops were 
either hanged or sent to Nimes and Montpellier to be 
broken on the wheel, and in October 1702 the Camisard 
| chiefs decided to give no quarter ‘resolution qui fut 
executée avec la plus grand exactitude.’ In point of 
fact, it was impossible for the Camisards to keep prisoners, 
and if released the prisoners would have given away the 
whole situation of the Camisard forces. For a year and 
a half the Camisards were extraordinarily successful, and 
the Royal troops could make no real headway. Cavalier, 
Roland, and the Camisard leaders used their knowledge 
of the country to the utmost. They avoided pitched 
battles and disposed their forces so ably that the French 
officers insisted that there must be some experienced 
soldiers directing the Camisards. What was at first 
regarded as a mere local disturbance had to be taken 
very seriously by Louis XIV. 

In February 1703, Cavalier was at Vagnas, some 
twenty-five miles north-east of Alais, hoping to rouse 
the Vivarais, the country to the north between the 
Ardéche and the Rhéne. Here he was attacked by the 
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Baron de Lagorce with six hundred men. After a fight 
lasting from ten in the morning till four in the afternoon, 
the Camisards were completely victorious. Lagorce and 
most of his men were killed, and according to Cavalier, 
he himself only lost one man killed and six wounded; 
but he was promptly attacked and defeated by Julien, 
Montrevel’s second in command. Cavalier and his men 
barely escaped with their lives by hiding in a cave for 
a day and a half in mid-winter till Julien withdrew his 
troops, and after that they had to keep to the mountains 
for three days more without provisions and with snow 
on the ground. In spite of all these hardships, marches 
and countermarches in deep snow with little to eat, 
Cavalier says that not one of his men fell ill. 

In the spring of 1703 the Camisards numbered some 
1300 men, but there was the chronic difficulty of lack of 
arms. Roland and Cavalier met at Tornac, near Anduze, to 
consider the situation. It was decided to attack Suméne 
and le Vigan in order to obtain arms and ammunition 
and recruits ; but Cavalier fell ill of the smallpox and had 
to hand over his command to Roland, who marched west- 
ward at the head of the combined forces and took 
Suméne, a small place in the heart of the Cévennes some 
twenty miles west of Alais, not far from S. Hippolyte 
du Fort, which Montrevel had made his base. Roland 
had prudently retired into the mountains after taking 
Suméne, but finding that Montrevel did not move, he 
came down to the lower ground and engaged the Royal 
troops at Pompignan about three miles west of S. Hippo- 
lyte. He was badly beaten, and Cavalier complains 
bitterly of Roland’s folly in fighting Montrevel close to 
his base instead of keeping to the hills. Cavalier joined 
Roland and what was left of his men near Anduze, and 
by arrangement Roland, with a detachment of two 
hundred men and two other detachments of about the 
same size under Castanet and Salomon, kept the Royal 
troops on the run in the Hautes Cévennes while Cavalier 
ranged the lower ground between Anduze, Uzés, and 
Nimes with some fifteen hundred men, split up into 
detachments continually on the move and constantly 
fighting. A meeting was held in June 1703, at which 
Roland stated that he had heard from the Marquis de 
Miremont, a stout supporter of the Protestants, that 
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England would help the Camisards, but the help never 
came, though according to Saint Simon the Dutch sent 
them money and arms, the local gentry helped them 
secretly, and the Duke of Savoy sent three ships from Nice 
laden with arms and ammunition, all of which were 
captured by the French. In the autumn Roland was 
attacked near Anduze by the Marquis de la Lande, but 
defeated him by engaging the enemy from all sides and 
rolling great stones down the pass. His next exploit 
was the capture of Genolhac some twenty-five miles 
north of Alais, defeating the garrison of five hundred 
men after severe street fighting ; but Cavalier was unable 
to join him and Roland had to retire. Had they been 
able to hold Genolhac, Cavalier says they could have 
penetrated into the Vivarais beyond the Ardéche and 
roused the whole of that district. It was, in fact, the 
inability to rouse the Vivarais to the north and the 
Rouergue to the west of the Cévennes and the fatal 
dilatoriness of England and Holland in sending their 
promised help, that prevented the war in the Cévennes 
from being a very much greater affair than it actually 
was. The Duke of Berwick, who succeeded Villars in 
1705 as governor of Languedoc, said that, except for 
their excesses, the Camisards would have roused all the 
Huguenots of Languedoc, estimated at some 200,000 men ; 
and Saint Simon’s comment was that had they refrained 
from burning churches and killing priests, fought accord- 
ing to the rules of war, and confined their demands to 
liberty of conscience and relief in taxation, they would 
have had the whole country with them. Saint Simon 
concludes his account of 1703 with the remark that all 
these troubles did not prevent the King from amusing 
himself with his balls at Marly. 

The year 1704 opened badly for the Camisards. 
Montrevel had been strongly reinforced, and as rumours 
had reached him that he was to be superseded, he 
determined to make one final effort to leave his mark 
on the Cévennes. In April 1704 he was at Sommiéres 
about twenty miles west of Nimes, and Cavalier thought 
to take advantage of his absence by attacking the 
garrison of Caveirac three or four miles south of Nimes, 
but his plans were betrayed to Montrevel by a priest 
who was trusted by the Protestants. Montrevel surprised 
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Cavalier and his men by a night attack, drove them to 
Nages, a village some twelve miles south-west of Nimes, 
and there defeated them with great loss. Cavalier lost 
four hundred of his men, and a few days later the sur- 
vivors were wiped out by La Lande in the woods of 
Yeuset near Montpézat, north of the Ardéche. The 
crowning disaster was the betrayal to the French 
general of Cavalier’s stores of arms and provisions and 
his hospital in the caverns of the mountains of the 
Vivarais. The position was hopeless, the aid promised 
by England never came, and Villars, who had succeeded 
Montrevel, arrived at Nimes in April 1704 with fresh 
troops and determined to end the war somehow. 

We now reach the point of psychological interest, the 
catastrophe of this grim tragedy, and that is the split 
between the Camisard leaders and the widely different 
actions of Roland: and Cavalier in the face of these 
disasters. Cavalier was convinced that it was useless to 
continue fighting and that the only thing to do was to 
make the best terms they could. He had an interview 
with Roland, who seems to have given a conditional 
assent to opening negotiations with Villars. Cavalier 
succeeded in obtaining the following terms from Villars : 
liberty of conscience provided no temples were built, 
the release of Protestant prisoners, and the return of 
the refugees provided they took an oath of fidelity to the 
King, seven years’ relief from taxes for those whose 
houses had been burnt, and leave for Cavalier to raise a 
regiment from the men still with him on condition that 
they laid down their arms. The agreement was signed 
on May 17, 1704, by Villars and de Baville, Cavalier and 
Billard. Cavalier was to receive a commission as 
Colonel with 1500 livres a year as pay. 

Cavalier now had to secure the assent of Roland and 
the other leaders of the Camisards. An interview was 
arranged, but it proved a dismal failure. Roland 
declined to have anything to do with the agreement, 
and declared that the Court could not be trusted ; and he 
was perfectly right, for the ink on the agreement was 
searcely dry before it was repudiated. The King would | 
not hear of it, and Villars had to explain to the Court | 
that he had had no intention of granting liberty of 
conscience. Cavalier returned to his negotiations with 
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Villars, while Roland proceeded to cut up another 
detachment of the Royal troops. 

Villars was now determined to win over Cavalier. 
He renewed his offer of a commission, and made arrange- 
ments for Cavalier to go to Versailles to put the Pro- 
testant case to the King in person. At the interview 
the King listened patiently to Cavalier till he spoke of 
the agreement with Villars, when the King broke off 
the discussion and declined to hear anything about it. 
A few days later Cavalier was given the promised 
payment of 1500 livres and a commission as Colonel, and 
after being entertained by Chamillart at St Cloud re- 
turned to his men at Macon. Here he had secret infor- 
mation from ‘une jeune dame de la ville avec laquelle 
jétais souvent en rapport’ that his life was in danger, 
and learnt from a friend that it was intended to intern 
him in the fortress of Brisach on the Rhine. Cavalier 
at once made up his mind to leave France, and at this 
point his connexion with the war in the Cévennes ended. 
The rest of his life was a separate romance. He fought 
in Italy under Stahremberg in the service of the Duke 
of Savoy for a year or more, then went to Berne and 
from Berne to the Hague, where every one made much of 
him as the hero of the Cévennes, and he was com- 
missioned to raise a regiment at the cost of England 
and the United Provinces. He arrived with his men in 
England in 1706, sailed for France with Shovel but was 
diverted to Spain, where his regiment was cut to pieces 
by the French under Berwick at Almanza, and Cavalier 
was left for dead on the field with a dozen wounds; 
but the indomitable little man managed to escape, and 
after serving the Duke of Savoy again in an attempted 
invasion of Provence retired to the newly established 
settlement of Protestant refugees at Portarlington in 
Ireland. Here he married Mlle de Ponthieu, a la Roch- 
foucauld on her mother’s side, and spent the next 
twenty-eight years of his life as a half-pay colonel. At 
length his services were recognised. In 1735 he was 
made a brigadier; in 1738, Governor of Jersey ; and in 
1739, Major-General. But he was a broken man. He 
crossed to England in 1740 to take the waters, but died 
that year and was buried at St Luke’s, Chelsea. 

Cavalier’s career was as extraordinary as that of any 
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of Napoleon’s Field Marshals. The son of a small 
peasant-farmer, born in November 1681, a shepherd lad, 
then a baker's apprentice, imperfectly educated, without 
the least military experience, and little more than a boy, 
he maintained for two years and a half a desperate 
guerilla warfare against the forces of the Crown com- 
manded by two Field Marshals, one of them Villars, 
reputed (according to Saint Simon quite wrongly) to be 
the best soldier in France. Baville, in the bill announcing 
the reward offered for the capture of Cavalier, described 
him as a sturdy little man, his face scarred with sword 
cuts, with a gentle rather dreamy air, a soft voice and 
rather taciturn; his hair was a pale chestnut; he was 
light in the leg and rather knock-kneed—the descrip- 
tion suggests a light-weight boxer, and Cavalier must 
have possessed unusual ability and endurance to have 
stood all this scrimmaging in the mountains, hair- 
breadth escapes and hiding in caves in midwinter. His 
courage and address were extraordinary. On one occasion 
he was pursued on horse-back by three dragoons, Find- 
ing they were gaining on him, he turned in his tracks, 
shot dead the leading dragoon as he came up, the second 
as he attacked him, and the third as he ran away. His 
‘Mémoires’ convince me of the depth of his Protestant 
convictions and the sincerity of his hatred of what he 
called ‘les Simagrées de la messe.’ Where he differed 
from Roland was in a certain cold-blooded detachment 
which enabled him to weigh chances dispassionately, 
and the conclusion I come to from his ‘ Mémoires’ is that 
he gave up the war not because he had lost faith in the 
justice of his cause, but because his matured judgment 
convinced him that it was useless and hopeless to go on 
fighting. In other words, he was a realist where Roland 
was an idealist, but his action was never forgiven. 
Though he was the backbone of the rising in the wide 
district of the Lower Cévennes, it is Roland not Cavalier 
who is the hero of the war. The doubt that existed as 
to Cavalier’s motives was never removed. His late 
associates must have thought he had done very well for 
himself with his 1500 livres from Louis XIV, his Com- 
mission as Colonel in the forces of the Duke of Savoy, 
his reception by England and the United Provinces, and 
then that final turn of fortune at the end of thirty-five 
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years, when all the other leaders of the Camisards had 
died violent deaths, and while the Tower of Constance 
at Aigues Mortes still imprisoned those who suffered for 
conscience’ sake. I think they did him an injustice, and 
the treaty that he negotiated with Villars might have 
ended the war had it not been for the intolerable 
obstinacy of Louis XIV and the cruel bigotry of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. But Cavalier did not die fight- 
ing to the last, and Roland did, and that is why Roland 
is still regarded almost as a Saint. 

Roland was the nephew of that Gideon Laporte who 
was one of Cavalier’s most trusted lieutenants, but he 
dropped the name of Laporte and was always known as 
Roland. He was born Jan. 3, 1680, at Mas-Soubeyran 
near Mialet, north of Anduze, in the house that is now 
the Musée du Desert. The scurrilous editor of the 
‘Précis Historique’ sneers at his origin, but Cavalier 
says that he belonged to a good family living at Mialet 
in the Cévennes, had received a good education; and 
that he was living at Nimes in 1702 when he heard of 
the rising farther north, and sent word to Cavalier that 
he would join him. Roland, however, always maintained 
his own seniority and independent action, and Court 
says that the three first leaders of the Camisards were 
Gideon Laporte, Castanet, and Roland, and that Roland 
had some military experience. ‘Il avoit la taille avanta- 
geuse, l’air ferme et élevé. It étoit actif intrépide, 
infatigable, et plein du zéle pour tout ce qui avoit du 
rapport 4 la Religion dans laquelle il étoit né.’ A stark 
fighter of iron will and immovable conviction, he seems 
to have belonged to a rather different social stratum 
from that of Cavalier. Roland’s one weakness seems to 
have been personal vanity. He is said to have signed 
himself ‘nous Comte et Seigneur Roland Généralissime 
des Protestants de France’ when he ordered the inhabi- 
tants of S. André de Valboigne to expel all priests on 
pain of being burnt alive, and Cavalier in his ‘Mémoire’ 
sneers at his ‘Comté,’ ‘le laissant dans son Comté, c’est 
& dire dans la montagne.’ The fact was that Roland 
claimed the leadership from the first, and that the 
various troops commanded by Cavalier, Roland, Castanet, 
Laporte, Ravanel and others worked independently as 
well as in concert, but in the latter case it was always 
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by arrangement, and the question of seniority did not 
arise till after Cavalier's negotiations with Villars. 
Probably Roland’s most brilliant exploit was his total 
defeat of the Royal troops in the Plain de Fond Morte, 
when he killed the Colonel, most of the officers, and over 
200 men with a loss of four killed and five wounded. So 
far as fighting went there was little to choose between 
him and Cavalier; the wide difference between the two 
men only appears in the final stages of the war. Cavalier, 
after coming to an agreement with Villars as to the 
terms of peace, undertook to bring Roland into line, and 
met him at Anduze. The story is told in full and with 
dramatic detail by Antoine Court, who claimed to have 
had it from eye-witnesses. Cavalier at first tried per- 
suasion, but finding Roland obdurate, sought to force 
his hand by asserting his authority. Roland told him 
bluntly that his head had been turned by Villars’ offers, 
and that as for authority he was Cavalier’s senior. The 
two men had to be parted by the Camisard prophets, and 
Cavalier returned to the Camisard forces under Ravanel 
at Calvisson, a few miles south-west of Nimes. Here 
he was very badly received. Ravanel became extremely 
violent and abusive and taunted Cavalier with treachery. 
The latter thereupon offered to test the personal loyalty 
of the men by going down the ranks ; but he was received 
with cries of ‘Coward’ and ‘Traitor, and the regiment 
marched off under Ravanel, and though Cavalier made a 
last desperate attempt to reclaim his men, only twenty 
followed him out of a total, as returned by Cavalier to 
Villars, of 712 men, sixteen captains, sixteen lieutenants, 
and a quartermaster. 

Villars made one more effort to come to terms with 
the Camisards. He sent the prophet Salomon back from 
Nimes to Roland with the offer of a commission and pay 
of 1200 livres, which Roland at once declined. Villars 
then appealed to the leading Protestants of the towns 
to endeavour to persuade Roland to accept an amnesty. 
A deputation was sent to Roland, who told them that if 
they came near him again he would shoot the lot; but 
in spite of this threat he sent a messenger to Villars 
that he would consider negotiations. With the Baron 
d’Aiguliers and two deputies, Cavalier met Roland and 
Ravanel, who received him with violent abuse. The 
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Baron d’Aiguliers persuaded the chiefs to refer the 
question of terms to the men, some 1000 of whom were 
in the hills about a league away. When, however, the 
party approached them, Roland was at once seized and 
taken back by his men, the two deputies were knocked 
off their horses, and the Baron with five or six guns at 
his stomach, as he says, and a pistol at each ear, declared 
his readiness to die for his country ; but after a spirited 
harangue the Camisards let him go, admitting that he 
was a well-meaning man though wholly mistaken. 
Cavalier, who was a little behind, realised the position, 
turned his horse and galloped away. Roland now had 
under his command some 1800 men, and Villars, who was 
sick of the war and wanted to get back to Versailles, 
made a final offer to give him a higher rank than 
Cavalier and to make his brother a Colonel, but it was 
no use. Nothing could shake Roland’s determination to 
fight to the end for liberty of conscience, and the pro- 
tection of his fellow-Protestants, and. it is certain that 
Villars would not have been allowed by the King to keep 
faith even if he had wished to. In June 1704 Roland 
was nearly captured and only escaped through the devo- 
tion of an Englishman. The allies urged Roland to hold 
on, and on July 26, with nine hundred men, he attacked 
the French troops at Pont de Montvert, the scene of the 
opening of the insurrection in 1702, and now of its close. 

On Aug. 13 Roland went to Castelnau to meet his 
fiancée, Mlle de Cornély. Here he was betrayed by one 
of his men for 100 louis d’or. He woke to find the house 
surrounded by dragoons. With one or two of his men 
he got to the stables, but the horses had already been 
taken. He then tried to escape through the grounds, 
but finding himself surrounded he set his back to a tree 
determined to sell his life dearly, and ‘ defia le plus hardi 
d'approcher, et sa fiére contenance déconcerta également 
et l’officier et le soldat,’ till finally a dragoon shot him 
dead. Five of his companions who surrendered were 
broken on the wheel at Nimes three days later. Roland 
had kept his word that he would die sword in hand 
rather than abandon the cause of the Protestants. 

With Cavalier’s flight and the death of Roland the 
back of the insurrection was broken ; there were a few. 
more hostile risings, the last in April 1711, but the 
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pastors at Geneva discouraged violence. One of them 
had said ‘tuer les prétres brailer les églises, cela n’était 
ni de la doctrine de l’évangile ni de la pratique des 
premiers chrétiens. This was perfectly true, but as 
Louis XIV and his Ministers, urged on by Madame de 
Maintenon and the Roman Catholic clergy, had perse- 
cuted the Protestants with deliberate brutality, and their 
favourite punishments were the galleys, the gallows, 
burning alive, and breaking on the wheel, it is not to be 
wondered at that the Protestants of the Cévennes replied 
in kind to the best of their ability. The war was a_ 
savage and a brutal one, but my sympathies at any rate 
are wholly with the Camisards. With no resources, not 
even arms to start with, they put up for over two years 
a splendid fight against the overwhelming forces of the 
Crown, and though they were beaten, there can be little 
doubt that the cause of liberty of conscience had advanced 
one stage forward. It may also be that the Southern 
fury in the French Revolution was due to memories of 
what the Protestants had suffered in the South of France 
eighty years before. 

As for the leaders, Roland and Cavalier had risen, as 
it were, out of space, both of them men of natural genius, 
both splendid fighters, but it was inevitable that they 
should part. Cavalier, clear-headed and cool, followed 
where his reason led him. Roland, resolute, emotional 
as I take it, almost quixotic in his high sense of honour, 
was constitutionally incapable of giving up convictions 
once definitely formed. So he came to his gallant end 
and is to this day regarded as the hero of the Camisards. 
Cavalier may have been right in despairing of their cause, 
his clear judgment may have convinced him that nothing 
more was to be gained by fighting, and that negotiation 
was the only course open, but he himself came well out; 
of it. An uncharitable world does not easily forget this, | 
and wisdom is less attractive than death in a noble but 
hopeless cause. Yet I think that both these men in their 
different ways were cast in heroic moulds, and there is 
a place for both in the spacious courts of history. 


REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 
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Art. 7.—_THE PHILOSOPHY OF BOLSHEVISM. 


1. The Mind and Face of Bolshevism. By René Fildép- 
Miller. Putnam, 1927. 

2. Communism. By Harold J. Laski. Home University 
Library. Williams & Norgate, 1927. 

3. Bolshevist Russia. By Anton Karlgren. Allen & 
Unwin, 1927. 

4, Lenin and Gandhi. By René Fiilép-Miller. Putnam, 
1927. 


Ir is a matter of common agreement that the Russian 
revolution of 1917 was the most important event in 
modern history, calculated to have an even more radical 
influence on the development of human society than 
the French Revolution of 1789. The world had grown 
much smaller in one hundred and twenty-eight years. 
The French Revolution affected social and political con- 
ditions all through Europe. But the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion has not only stimulated revolutionist enthusiasm 
in the European cities; it has vitally affected the course 
of events, if not from China to Peru, certainly from 
China to Mexico. 

Its influence is largely due to its definite political 
and economic doctrines. The revolution of 1789 was 
the almost fortuitous result of a combination of political 
and economic causes, and was brought about by the 
alliance of men of vastly different faiths, blundering 
together whither they knew not. Robespierre had the 
haziest idea of what he wanted when he went from 
Arras to Versailles. Lenin had an exact idea of what 
he wanted when he was smuggled into Russia from 
Switzerland. The Bolshevist revolution was the victory 
of a small number of political-economic theorists, led 
by a man of great and dominating personality, who 
contrived to exploit to the full the circumstances result- 
ing from generations of misgovernment and the disasters 
of a great war. 

Bolshevism is an international menace, and it is - 
evidently of the first importance that its principles should 
be thoroughly understood and its objects accurately 
realised. The scanty and contradictory news that comes 
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across the Russian frontiers has taught the world some- 
thing of what Bolshevism has achieved. It is of far 
greater moment to know exactly what the Bolshevists 
set out to do, and to be informed of the nature of the 
\ new society which they are seeking to create. With his 
\‘The Mind and Face of Bolshevism,’ Herr Fiilép-Miller 
has put the inquirer under a heavy debt of gratitude. 
His book is the most complete and thorough analysis of 
Bolshevism that has yet been published—comprehensive, 
well-balanced, judicial, with its text made the more 
impressive by what ‘Punch’ has well called ‘ the night- 
mare of its illustrative photographs.’ With Herr Fiilop- 
Miller’s exhaustive volume, Prof. Laski’s little book on 
Communism, published in the Home University Library, 
should also be read. It is a model of compression and 
clear and accurate statement. These two books together 
make it possible to understand what is at once the most 
interesting and the most threatening movement in the 
modern world. 
Bolshevism is a development of the Social Democracy 
of the later years of the 19th century. The orthodox 
“Social Democrats, of whom the late H. M. Hyndman 
was the best-known English representative, hoped for 
the capture of the machinery of the State by the prole- 
tariat by means of Parliament and the ballot box. The 
machinery captured, the State was to acquire the land 
and the instruments of production, expropriating land- 
lord and capitalist, and carrying on the whole work 
of the nation as a co-operative concern. This crude 
. Socialism was materially modified in England by the 
thinkers of the Fabian Society, who, in their early days, 
were denounced by the revolutionists as ‘ gas and water 
Socialists.’ The development of municipal enterprise in 
British cities was largely due to their influence, and 
they looked forward to the gradual extension of national 
and municipal enterprise under the guidance of expert 
and devoted bureaucrats. There was a Socialist left 
wing, who called themselves Anarchists and Communist 
Anarchists—William Morris had considerable sympathy 
with them—and who recognised that the tyranny of 
the bureaucrat would be far more complete and irksome 
than the tyranny of the private master. They believed | 
that salvation could come only from the destruction of 
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the State and of all law, men being left free to live 
together in the idyllic circumstances described by William 
Morris in ‘ News from Nowhere.’ 

The Bolshevist shares to the full the anarchist’s scorn 
of Parliaments, democratic action and evolutionary pro- 
gress to the new heaven and earth. MHe sees that, 
owing to the manipulations of political parties, the 
workers, even in such advanced countries as Great 
Britain and the United States, have a far smaller 
influence on government and the making of laws than 
the classes which they vastly outnumber. With the 
anarchist, his ultimate aim is the disappearance of the 
‘State, but he is convinced that this can only happen 
after a long period of preparation. , The first business 
is the forcible destruction, not only of bourgeois control 
of public affairs, but of bourgeois culture and civilisation, 
that is to say, of the accepted theories of life and 


v 


morality. When that destruction is attained, there must ° 


be instituted a dictatorship of the proletariat, in effect 
government by a minority of determined and convinced 
Communists, who will train their fellows for life in the 
new world. The State, as we know it, will disappear, 
not to give place to groups of gaily dressed young men 
singing while they mend English roads on a summer's 
day, but to companies of robots, without will, without 
soul, without hope, cogs in a machine to which they 
have been taught to bow down and which they will, 
more or less willingly, worship. 

The character of Russian Bolshevism and the course 
of the Russian revolution have been fundamentally 
affected by the personality of Lenin, who must remain 
for all time one of the key figures of European history. 
There is superficial resemblance between Lenin and 
Robespierre, though Lenin was by far the greater man. 
Both men were able to compel a nation to submit to a 
theory. Both were ruthless. But Robespierre was 
compelled by a fanatical faith into a policy of terrorism 
at which he always shuddered, while Lenin always acted 
according to plan. He saw many moves ahead. He 
was consistent to his theory, though he was strong 
enough to qualify it at times, possessing, as he did, a 
complete understanding of the conditions with which he 
had to deal. Robespierre was a finicky sentimentalist, 

Vol. 250.—No. 496. x 
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Lenin was a clear-sighted realist, but since he was a 
man, his realism was not unaffected by passion. 


‘From Lenin’s own friends and disciples,’ says Herr Fiilép- 
Miller, ‘ we know that his whole mind had been inflamed with 
hate ever since the execution of his brother, to such an 
extent that, during the last years of his exile abroad, his 
bitterness made visible changes even in his features. “As 
soon as you met him,” says Zinoviev, “ you could observe in 
Lenin a deep unquenchable hate which, as it were, shook a 
clenched fist in the face of the bourgeoisie. Even his face 
was changed in the course of time by this secret fury.”’ Hate 
was Lenin’s element.’ 


As the cloistered monk rejects the smallest physical 
comfort in order that his whole being may be concen- 
trated on the spiritual, so Lenin deliberately shut himself 
away from every humanising influence in order that his 
hatred might not grow less. In a letter to Gorki, he 
said, ‘I cannot listen to music often, it affects my nerves. 
I want to say amiable stupidities and stroke the heads 
of the people who can create such beauty in a filthy hell. 
But to-day is not the time to stroke people’s heads; 
to-day hands descend to split skulls open, split them 
open ruthlessly.’ This passionate hatred, the result of 
long years of persecution, is the natural and traditional 
feeling of the revolutionary leader to his oppressors. 
But it is entirely irrational. As he sat in his bare office 
in the Kremlin, Lenin was concerned with electrification 
and motor ploughs. He was the successor of Peter the 
Great. His purpose was to Europeanise Russia, to make 
its work efficient, to increase its production. Lenin in 
Moscow, and Mr Henry Ford in Detroit, had much the 
same objective. But the practical man of affairs was, 
at the bottom of his soul, far more eager to destroy 
than to create. It was his hatred of Czardom and the 
bourgeoisie that permitted the creation of the Tcheka, 
authorised the persecution of the Church, and tolerated 
the ruthless slaughter of the Russian prisons. 

The hatred and the years of brooding resentment 
made Lenin a realist in a hurry. Lenin, says Herr 
Fiilép-Miller, ‘saw necessity clearly, but he lacked all 
insight into reality, as represented by the actual con- 
| ditions of the time.’ Karl Marx asserted that Communism 
| was the inevitable sequel to capitalism, and he predicted 
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that it would first occur in the most advanced industrial 
communities. And Lenin was certainly not a scientific 
Marxian in expecting, as Trotsky says he did, to establish 
Socialism in six months in a country which had not 
passed through ‘the industrial and capitalistic phase of 
development.’ Lenin lived in a fever of hurry. He 
wanted to jump the centuries. He was in Mr Wells's 
phrase, the ‘dreamer of electrification.’ As Herr Fiilép- 
Miller says: 


‘In the country of waste of time, of complete apathy, 
among men like those depicted with such extraordinary 
vividness in Concharov’s novel ‘ Oblomov,’ with the aid of a 
bureaucracy of truly Oriental laziness, Lenin decided to 
create a super-American system of labour organisation in 
which not a grain of energy should be wasted.’ 


Lenin died with his hopes unrealised, but he had, none 
the less, contrived miracles. In the cities, the old Russia 
has disappeared, and Bolshevism has created a new 
Russia. ‘It has affected the people,’ writes Dr Farbman, 
‘with a new fever of activity, self-assertion, and acquisi- 
tiveness. Of the notorious dreamy and idle Slav 
temperament nothing now remains in Russia.’ It is 
clear, however, that this is true only of the cities. The 
peasant remains much as he was before the revolution, 
and the peasant is still the ultimate power. It was the 
peasant who forced Lenin to water down his Communistic 
enactments. It was fear of the peasant that induced 
Stalin to send Trotsky into exile. 

There is considerable, if superficial, resemblance 
between the Fascism of Mussolini and the Bolshevism 
of Lenin. Both repudiate the Liberalism of the 19th 
century. Both claim to be realistic, to be entirely 
concerned with things as they are, not as they were, 
or even as they might be. Both are impatient of 
sentimental clichés. But Fascism was largely an im- 
provisation. When Mussolini marched to Rome, it was 
to break the power of an incompetent and corrupt 
bureaucracy, but he had obviously little idea of what 
was to be put into its place. The theories of the Fascist 
State have been evolved during the development of the 
Fascist government; action has come first, and theory 
and justification afterwards. Lenin, on the other hand, 

x2 
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was provided from the beginning with a clear and 
definite political philosophy, largely elaborated by him- 
self from the writings of Karl Marx. He was both the 
Rousseau and the Robespierre of the Russian revolution, 
and perhaps the only political theorist in history who 
has ever had a free hand to put his own theories into 
practice. 

Bolshevism derives from the Marxian materialist 
interpretation of history admirably summarisd by Prof. 
Laski, who says: ‘It is simply the insistence that the 
material conditions of life taken as a whole primarily 
determine the changes in human thought.’ The system 
of production that obtains at any one epoch determines 
the law, the religion, the method of government, and the 
social relations of that epoch. Marx defends this theory 
with a wealth of illustration, arguing always, as it seems 
to me, with a narrow precision. He asserts, for example, 
that ‘the doctrines of religious freedom and liberty of 
conscience simply gave expression to the rule of free 
competition within the domain of knowledge.’ But this 
linking of the intellectual and economic to the spiritual 
and material will hardly stand detailed investigation. 
Class antagonism is to Marx and his followers inevitable 
in a society roughly to be divided between one class 
dependent mainly, though not entirely, on wages, and 
another class living mainly, though not entirely, on 
the ownership of capital and the means of production, 
and it is asserted that there can be no peace until the 
proletariat has triumphed and the capitalist class is 
destroyed. When that end is achieved, labour will cease 
to be a commodity to be sold, and the State itself, as 
we understand it, must disappear. In a novel economic 
environment, there will come vital changes in human 
nature itself. Old wants will disappear, old desires will 
be modified, and human nature will be remoulded. 

The Bolshevists have always recognised that their 
ends can only be reached by world-wide revolution. 
The worker must be rescued from the shackles of national 
enthusiasms and prejudices. He must be taught that 
‘his real country is his class,’ that (I quote Prof. Laski) 
‘he can only seize the State for communist ends success- 
fully by uniting with the working classes of other 
countries.’ It is curious that the Bolshevists, to whom 
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patriotism is a mere bourgeois sentimentality, should 
have been forced by political necessity to be the patrons 
and allies of fervent nationalists throughout the East. 

To the Communist, the State is necessarily ‘an organ 
of repression,’ as Bukharin said, ‘a union of the master 
class,’ and the very existence of the State, Lenin urged, 
proves ‘that the class antagonisms are irreconcilable.’ 
Democratic liberty is practically valueless. There can 
be no political equality where there is economic in- 
equality. ‘In proportion as the mass of citizens who 
possess political power increases,’ writes Lafargue, ‘and 
the number of elected rulers increases, the actual power 
is concentrated and becomes the monopoly of a smaller 
and smaller group of individuals.’ This is hardly to be 
denied. It is evident, indeed, in almost every country 
where there is democratic government. The British 
Labour party believes that the State can be captured 
and its machinery used for the evolution of a better 
social order. The Bolshevist believes that the State is ; 
the evil creation of evil conditions, incapable of reform. , 
The tyranny of the State, it is asserted, has so sapped 
the vitality of its victims and so impaired their initiative, 
that the majority are incapable of common action for 
the State’s destruction. They are far more inclined to 
hug their chains thar to break them. Consequently, 
there must be the period of transition, the dictatorship 
of a minority, compelling the majority out of the old 
world and into the new. 

It was clearly perceived by the Bolshevist thinkers, 
long before 1917, that this dictatorship could only be 
established and maintained, as Trotsky said, ‘by the 
systematic and energetic use of violence.’ The Bolshevist 
accepts the fact, unpleasant for the Liberal humanitarian, 
that no revolution has ever been successful unless the 
revolutionists have been ready, at some moment in its 
development, for wholesale killing in cold blood. The 
Bolshevist philosopher justifies terrorism by the con- 
viction derived from the pages of Marx, that the society 
which he desires must be created sooner or later by the 
power of blind economic forces. It may be hastened, 
or it may be delayed. But it must occur. ‘The Red 
Terror,’ said Trotsky, ‘is a weapon utilised against a 
class doomed to destruction which does not wish to 
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perish. Revolutionary violence is justified by common 
sense, while anti-revolutionary violence, since it can in 
the long run achieve nothing, is merely a futile offence 
against humanity. 

-—~ The dictatorship of the proletariat is only a means 
toanend. The Proletarian State, with its new methods 
of government, most of which have proved in practice 
to be the mere trappings of a tyranny, will continue 
only until the last vestige of capitalism has been 
destroyed. Then its utility will cease, and it will, in 
Engel’s phrase, ‘wither away.’ Whatever may be the 
consolations and satisfactions for the ordinary worker 
when Communism is attained, the Bolshevists have 
always frankly admitted that the path to Communism 
must necessarily be thorny, and that, in the transitional 
state, there must be the surrender of most of the human 
possessions to which value has been attached in the 
Capitalist State. No man can be left to choose what 
he will do. He will be technically trained and made 
efficient and put to the job which his Communist guides 
select for him, He may be permitted to criticise, but he 


must be compelled to obey. There can be no liberty 
of action, and, in the old Liberal sense, no freedom of 
conscience. 

There has been in Russia an immense enthusiasm for 
education since 1917 and a determination to deal with 
the problem of illiteracy. But, writes Herr Fiilép- 
Miller, 


‘we must not overlook the fact that the whole of education 
in Soviet Russia does not aim, as in Western Europe, at the 
training of free individuals for a lofty human culture, but at 
creating as quickly as possible useful fighting troops for 
Communism. They are not undertaking the education of a 
“ great race of men worthy to stand with free people on free 
soil,” but the breeding of an eternally subordinate ecclesia 
nilitans of agitators and Soviet bureaucrats, quite in the 
spirit of Metternich’s reactionary system.’ 


And the reason why religious teaching is forbidden is 
not due to mere sentimental atheism, but to the fact 
that if Bolshevism is to continue, the Bolshevist army 
must secure a supply of recruits for Communism. If 
the child is to grow up a Communist, he must be free 
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from Christian faith and Christian prejudice, and that 
this may be attained, a department has been created in 
Moscow for the production of vulgar and revolting 
blasphemies calculated to have their effect on young and 
ingenuous minds. 

7 Anticipating a social order in which human relation- 
ships and every aspect of human life will have suffered a 
sea change, the Bolshevists already repudiate the moral 
restrictions and obligations commonly recognised in 
existing civilised communities. They accept nothing 
because it is traditional. Everything must be thought 
out afresh. There is a striking example in the strategy 
of the Third International of the repudiation of recog- 
nised rules of honour and conduct. Until the last few 
months, the Third International has striven for a united 
front of the Socialist and Communist parties in every 
country while, at the same time, abusing and intriguing 
against the moderate Socialist leaders. This policy has 
been summarised in the line of Racine, ‘I embrace my 
rival, but it is the better to choke him.’ The curious 
thing is that, with all their intelligence, the Bolshevists 
never seem to realise that advances made to parties and 
individuals, whom they habitually denounce and insult, 
are unlikely to be received with any enthusiasm. But 
this is another proof of the certainty of their own 
position and of ultimate triumph. 


‘As an institutional system,’ says Prof. Laski, ‘ the Com- 
munist International resembles nothing so much as the Roman 
Catholic Church. There is the same width and intensity of 
discussion before dogma is imposed ; there is the same authori- 
tarian imposition of dogma; there is the same ruthless 
purging of dissident elements which show unwillingness to 
accept the decision made.’ 


And of the Communist propagandists all over the 
world, he says: ‘They have the passionate zeal of a 
Jesuit missionary who sets out to conquer a new world 
for his creed.’ In another place, Prof. Laski says of 
Bolshevism: ‘ It offers dogmas to those whom scepticism 
troubles; it brings to its believers the certitude which 
all great religions have conferred; above all, perhaps, 
it implants in its adherents the belief in their ultimate 
redemption.’ 
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The conviction that the individual and society are 
both moulded by external conditions, the result of forces 
over which humanity has no control, is evidently incom- 
patible with the doctrine of free will. To the Bolshevist, 
man is as much the slave of circumstances as to the 
Greek he was the blind sport of the gods. Impelled by 
irresistible economic forces, society journeys towards 
the Communist State. An individual or group of 
individuals may, as I have said, hasten or retard the 
progress; they cannot avert the ultimate end. The 
Bolshevist ‘rejects all divinity, all spiritual powers, all 
the lumber of the past and paves the way for man to 
become in truth master of the forces both of nature and 
of society.’ Platonism and all forms of philosophic 
idealism are as much opposed to the Bolshevist philosophy 
and as calculated to mislead humanity as Christianity 
itself. ‘All idealistic considerations, wrote Bukharin, 
‘lead in the end to a kind of conception of divinity and: 
are therefore pure nonsense in the eyes of Marxists.’ In 
the early days of the revolution, the works of Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Herbert Spencer. and Nietzsche were 
banished from all Russian public libraries, and even the 
teaching of science was carefully supervised in order 
that the students might not be misled by ‘arguments 
for the existence and sway of a spiritual world.’ 

Herr Fiilép-Miller points out that in preaching 
dialectical materialism, Lenin depended far more on 
invective than on knowledge and argument. He was 
interested in philosophy ‘only as one is interested in an 
enemy. The crass materialism of the Bolshevist was 
rejected two generations ago by all thinkers of any 
consequence. As Herr Filép-Miller says, ‘the conception 
that all mental activity is merely a combination of 
material physiological conditions was finally and com- 
pletely superseded in western Europe as early as the 
‘sixties. But it was obviously necessary to popularise a 
discredited delusion if men were to be persuaded that 
there was nothing for them but to be the slaves of 
machines, 

Religion is merely ‘a means of confusing the national 
consciousness.’ It is ‘a poison for the people.’ The 
Church, with everything else, the creation of economic 
conditions, has existed, as part of the bourgeois con- 
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spiracy, to dope the people into humility and obedience. 
‘Faith in God,’ Bukharin says, ‘is thus a reflexion of 
loathsome earthly conditions; it is faith in a slavery 
which exists presumably not only on earth, but through- 
out the universe.’ And Lenin said, ‘Religion is an 
opiate for the people, a sort of spiritual vodka.’ The 
destruction of the Church has been a far more difficult 
task than was anticipated. Information about existing 
conditions is bewildering in its contradictions, but it is 
at least clear that the Russian Church is still powerful 
enough for Stalin to seek its aid on not altogether 
unfavourable terms. It is probable that the faith of 
the peasant has been little affected by Bolshevist pro- 
paganda, but the persistent atheistic teaching in the 
towns, and particularly in the schools, must have had 
its effect, and there must be now a generation of adole- 
scents in Russia scornful alike of the suggestion of the 
existence of God and of the restrictions of Christian 
morality. 

Herr Fiilép-Miller gives a detailed and, as always, an 
impartial account of the split in the Russian Church 
which has occurred since the revolution, and was in the 
circumstances unavoidable. The Russians in exile are 
naturally devoted to the Church as it existed before the 
revolution. The more intelligent of the priests and 
laity in Russia, even those holding most earnestly to 
the faith, are equally naturally anxious to adapt them- 
selves, so far as it is possible, to the new conditions. 
This may mean a reformation in doctrine and practice. 
On the other hand, if religious freedom is ever recovered, 
the obvious incompetence of the Orthodox hierarchy as 
a whole, and the inability of the Church successfully to 
face the unprecedented troubles of the revolution, may 
lead to wholesale conversions to the Roman Church. 
It is clear that this is in the mind of the Vatican which, 
mainly for the conversion of the East, has authorised 
the Benedictine establishment of the Monks of Unity at 
Amy in Belgium, and has, at the moment, a number of 
astute ecclesiastics on the Russian border. 

The war against religion has resulted in appalling sex 
immorality. Marriage in Russia has become nothing 
more than licensed concubinage. Divorces are more 
easy to obtain in Moscow than they are in Reno. In 
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certain circumstances abortion is legally permitted, and 
sexual promiscuity is regarded by the Communists as a 
socialduty. Herr Fiilép-Miller quotes a Mme Smidovitch 
who wrote in ‘Pravda’: ‘Every student, man or girl, 
considers it as axiomatic that in affairs of love they 
should impose the least possible restraint on themselves. 
. .. Every woman student on whom the choice of one 
of these young men of strong principles has fallen, must 
obey unquestionably.’ The girl who refuses sex proposals 
is sure to be rewarded with insults and worse. The 
young Communists live in a ‘ heavy sexual atmosphere,’ 
and orgies are followed by innumerable suicides. The 
unmorality of the new intelligentsia is summarised by 
Mme Kollontai, the Soviet diplomat, who in her novel, 
‘The Love of Three Generations, makes one of her 
characters, a young girl, say: ‘You seem to be taken 
aback mainly because I can give myself to men merely - 
because they please me, without waiting to fall in love. 
But look here, you need time to fall in love. .. . I have 
no time. At present we have very responsible work 
on hand in the department.’ This is Bolshevism in 
practice. 

Bolshevist culture is entirely utilitarian. I quote 
Mr Karlgren:‘The Bolshevists are only interested in 
such things as serve the ends of the workers and their 
social scheme. All else may be sifted out as worthless.’ 
The State has urgent need of scientific teaching to carry 
out the work of Europeanisation. Technical and engineer- 
ing science is therefore encouraged as are hygiene and 
preventive medicines, while the problem of the many 
nationalities within the Soviet orbit make extended 
sociological investigation necessary. ‘But there are 
sciences, says Trotsky scornfully, ‘which are idealistic, 
abstract, high-flown, deception from beginning to end, 
bound up with eternal truths and such-like fancies— 
these we sweep aside one and all.’ 

Drama has been encouraged because of the large part 
that it has always played in Russian national life. But 
the repertoire is carefully censored. ‘Lohengrin’ is 
banned because of its mystical tendencies; ‘Werther’ 
is banned because it is sentimental; Schiller’s ‘Marie 
Stuart’ is banned because it is religious. The endeavour 
to develop a true Socialist art in the theatre has resulted 
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in almost childish reaction, and the Russian theatre is 
now, according to Herr Fiilép-Miller, devoted to ‘acro- 
batic displays, somersaults, horizontal bar and trapeze 
work, tight-rope dancing, juggling and balancing feats.’ 

Before it is printed, poetry is carefully scrutinised by 
sound Communist censors, whose business it is ‘to test 
the number of adjectives used and the metre of lines, 
rhythms, and sound combinations from the point of view 
of their fitness to produce revolutionary effects on the 
audience.’ The Bolshevist poet’s business is to ‘Socialise 
rage and skull-smashing, and to perform the smaller 
functions of acclaiming the fight against laziness in 
government offices and to emphasise the necessity for 
re-asphalting the streets. No Bolshevist poet can be 
regarded as a satisfactory citizen unless he has acquired 
‘Chicagoism of the soul.’ 

While the performance of what may be called con- 
ventional music is permitted by the authorities, and 
excellent concerts and operatic performances are regularly 
given in Moscow, there are attempts at the development 
of a new proletarian music, written with a complete 
disregard of rule and tradition. Herr Fiilép-Miller 
describes the music of a ballet, which has made a great 
sensation in Russia, as characterised by ‘the grotesque 
wild rhythms and a savagery which often recalls the 
colour effects of mountebanks’ posters.’ The ballet 
remains a great national institution, patronised by the 
Soviet as it was patronised by the Czar, but ‘a new 
proletarian dance culture’ has been called into being, 
the object of which is to symbolise in dances the move- 
ments of motors, levers, and fly-wheels. With this 
worship of the machine there is a curious worship of 
noise. Bolshevist Russia is treated to the performances 
of noise orchestras composed of motor-horns, sirens, 
hooters, and any and everything that will make a 
din. A performance was given at Baku in 1922 by 
‘the fog horns of the whole Caspian fleet, all the victory 
sirens, two batteries of artillery, several infantry regi- 
ments, a machine-gun section, real hydroplanes, and 
finally choirs in which all spectators joined.’ In this 
love of noise, the Bolshevists are kin to the forerunners 
of Italian Fascism. It may be remembered that Signor 
Marinetti used to interrupt the recitation of his poems 
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with the fierce banging of a great drum and the repeated 
firing of a pistol. 

Bourgeois achievement destroyed, and bourgeois theory 
rejected, there is now the endeavour to develop a new 
‘dynamic monumental art’ which shall suggest that 
material matter is not dead but should be regarded as 
‘the expression of the energies latent in it.’ This new 
theory has found its easiest expression in sculpture and 
architecture, and all sorts of fantastic ideas have been 
discussed as to what material best symbolised proletarian 
culture. Wood has been condemned as counter-revolu- 
tionary, and Trotsky has declared that the coming age 
will be an age of iron, concrete, and glass. Herr Fiilép- 
Miller prints many photographs of the monstrosities that 
have been the result of Bolshevist imagining. Cubism 
is the foundation of Bolshevist art, and size is its main 
ambition. 

Herr Fiilép-Miller says that the tragedy of all artistic 
measures in Soviet Russia is to be found in their im- 
practicability. There is a great deal of talk, but very 
little is done. There is a great deal of enthusiasm, but 
little trained ability. Trotsky himself is sceptical of the 
possibility of any real art movement in the transitional 
revolutionary stage between capitalism and complete 
Communism. A proletarian culture, he says, does not 
exist and never can exist. It is the business of the 
revolutionists to make an end of all bourgeois culture 
and thus ‘to prepare the way for a universal culture 
embracing all humanity.’ But Trotsky does not even 
suggest what the characteristics of that universal culture 
are to be. 

Bolshevism is a complete boulversement, actually the 
attempt to create the world of which Gilbert dreamed, 
in which ‘nice is nasty, nasty nice ; vice is virtue, virtue 
vice. Herr Fiilép-Miller says: 


‘ With the axiom, “ Freedom is a Bourgeois prejudice,” and 
the dogma, “ Only by dictatorship can humanity be brought 
to happiness,” a revolution took place which for ever divided 
the world of yesterday from the world of to-morrow. What 
was previously sense was now nonsense; the ideal of moral 
and civic freedom, previously held to be the supreme truth, 
dwindled into a lie: dictatorship, hitherto regarded as repul- 
sive, now became a moral necessity. The distinction between 
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good and evil must in future be made not by feeling, but by 
understanding ; henceforward everything practical was good 
and everything unpractical bad.’ 


But man is an irrational animal, and the failure of 
Bolshevism, for it must ultimately fail, will be due to “ 
the rigidity of its doctrine and the narrowness of its 
vision. Men are actuated, and perhaps mainly actuated, 
by loyalties and by passions that have no materialistic 
explanation and not the slightest connexion with economic 
circumstances. The Catholic working man prefers his 
Church to his class. The intensive nationalism, that has 
followed the Treaty of Versailles, causes persons of all 
classes to prefer citizenship of a small homogeneous 
country to citizenship of a large federation with all its 
obvious advantages. It is a common incident of every- 
day life for men—gifted men as well as foolish—as it 
would seem, to sacrifice everything for nothing because 
it is the nothing which to them is of infinite value. 
Human passions can be modified by intelligence, but as 
Prof. Laski admits, ‘the modification is at the best but 
partial.’ 

Herr Fiilép-Miller suggests a comparison between the 
surrender of free will, demanded by the Bolshevists, and 
the subjection of the individual to the society, imposed 
on the Jesuit. The comparison is forced and misleading. 
The Jesuit of his own will submits himself to discipline 
and obedience for a great spiritual end, perhaps more 
completely, but in exactly the same spirit as a patriotic 
soldier unhesitatingly obeys the orders of his superior 
officer. But the whole theory of Bolshevism demands 
that obedience shall be forcibly inflicted on the unwilling. 
At the end of his inquiry, Herr Fiilép-Miller declares 
that Bolshevism is a brutal despotism, and he concludes: 
‘ Bolshevism aims at more than the confiscation of private 
property: it is trying to confiscate human dignity in 
order ultimately to turn all free reasonable beings into 
a horde of will-less slaves.’ 

The heaven of the Bolshevist is the city of Chicago, 
inhabited by robots. 


SIDNEY DARK. 
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Art. 8—PATRONAGE AND THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


ONE may justly consider patronage in trying to discover 
some way in which the young artists of to-day may be 
helped to earn a living and lead a pleasant life, for it is 
this very important factor which most clearly distinguishes 
the artist of our time from the artist of any other but 
the prehistoric. Artists to-day have lost touch with their 
potential patrons, and it cannot be denied that many of 
them have intentionally withdrawn themselves from the 
society of ordinary men, to assume an attitude towards 
Art and Beauty which is purposely designed to mystify 
all but a small clique of votaries. 

This movement cannot be dismissed as a mere demon- 
stration on the part of a furious but futile minority. It 
is having a persistent effect on all art production and 
criticism. One has only to notice which exhibitions 
attract most attention from the critics, and what modern 
pictures are being added to our national collections. Art 
has become a mystery in the medizval sense, a guild 
that has evolved the most elaborate, and yet basically 
simple devices for the protection of its members. Probing 
a little into its history we may name Cézanne as one of 
the founders of the guild. It was Cézanne who gave 
artists the device, plasticity, with which to confound the 
lesser breeds. We may name also Van Gogh, who 
achieved his place through the savage vitality of his 
work; in his pictures the pigment itself is prodded and 
twisted into the semblance of the artist’s vision—vision 
scarcely related to actuality, but revealing, with an 
intensity at once pathetic and appalling, the state of 
the artist’s mind. It is self-expression carried beyond 
sanity. Thirdly and lastly, we may name Gauguin, who 
painted a vermilion dog into a certain landscape because 
he felt the picture needed a touch of vermilion to pull it 
together. By him was begotten arbitrariness, though 
this device is also found in the work of Van Gogh and 
Cézanne, both of whom in painting portraits distorted 
their sitters’ limbs, wilfully,* it is said, so that the picture 
might the better fit the frame. 


“ This may be doubted. Even Mr Roger Fry in his ‘Cézanne: A Study | 
of his Development’ (1927), has to admit that his hero manifested ‘ an 
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It is then these three devices, plasticity, power of 
self-expression, and the arbitrary use of form, which 
make up the main intellectual apparatus of the modern 
fashionable artist. Plasticity developed by a logical 
reductio ad absurdum into cubism, which gives us 
rhomboids and triangles in the place of houses and 
trees. Power of self-expression developed into futurism, 
which gives us the visual impressions passing through 
the artist’s mind at a certain moment; it is also respon- 
sible for the childish efforts of men like the Russian, 
Kandinsky, who definitely calls himself an ‘ Expressionist.’ 
Arbitrariness brought about the patchwork of artists 
such as Fernand Leger and Georges Braque. Picasso, 
the great experimenter, has also tried his hand at it, 
giving us a Harlequin whose features are a cunningly 
interwoven pattern of profile and full-face. Absurd this 
may sound, but Picasso is a man to be respected. Picasso 
can demand fabulous prices for his pictures. Picasso is 
the fashion, and any enterprising young artist who has 
no more originality than an ordinary professional man, 
does well to follow him. He will have his reward, here 
immediately. 

But supposing our young artist sets out with the 
intention of preserving the finest traditions of his pro- 
fession: supposing he believes his soul should rest within 
himself and not across the Channel in the Paris studios: 
supposing also he wants to make his life secure from 
financial worries: can we tell him he is to be envied for 
his vocation, or must we suggest that he relegate his 
artistic aspirations to his leisure hours and give up the 
time when work is done best to shop-walking or balancing 
pass-books? In other words, has the artist the same 
chances of making a decent living for himself as the 
clerk or the shop-assistant ? 

It may be said quite certainly that at present he has 
not. Now there are those who would deny the artist the 
right to complain of not being able to make a living. 
Stevenson, it will be remembered, maintained that the 
writer has this enormous compensation: in practising 
his art he is doing what he likes, whereas so many of 





exceptional want of even ordinary competence in the representation of 
those images which his feverish imagination engendered.’ 
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his fellows, in going through the dull routine of their 
particular profession or business, are doing what they 
thoroughly detest.* And recently the Cambridge Pro- 
fessor of English Literature has referred to the point, 
with less complacence: 


‘,.. As a matter of hard fact, the theory that poetical 
genius bloweth where it listeth, and equally in poor and rich, 
holds little truth....We may prate of democracy, but 
actually a poor child in England has little more hope than 
had the son of an Athenian slave to be emancipated into that 
intellectual freedom of which great writings are born.’ t 


In other words, if a man wish to become a successful 
artist, he should make his fortune first, or at any rate 
secure a livelihood by some other means than Art. For 
literary aspirants this may be good advice. Literature 
is wrought from experience of life and love of the power 
of words, and these priceless instruments of the craft 
are not found lying about in every study, nor even under 
the glowing lampshades of the British Museum Reading 
Room. The man who expects to see the whole of life 
from his study windows, the man who expects to become 
a great writer merely by reading great writers, neither 
the one nor the other has a particle of the personality 
of a true artist. But while one may say with truth that 
throughout the history of literature it is the men of 
affairs who have become the great men of letters, in the 
Fine Arts it is the man who pursues his art to the 
exclusion of all else who alone has a chance of attaining 
fame. In the glorious company of master painters there 
stands no imperialist-explorer like Sir Walter Raleigh, 
no intriguing ecclesiastic like Dean Swift. Of those who 
produce works of art in the time they can snatch from 
the earning of their daily bread we have a characteristic 
example in Rousseau le Douanier ; and there can be no 
doubt that we should have more grounds for honouring 
William Blake and John Ruskin if they had both written | 
less and painted more. It seems, then, that the artist | 





* “Suppose it ill paid: the wonder is it should be paid at all. Other | 
men pay, and pay dearly, for pleasures less desirable,,—‘ Letter to a Young | 
Gentleman who proposes to embrace the Career of Art’ (‘ Across the 
Plains,’ 1892). 

¢ Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, ‘On the Art of Writing,’ 1921. 
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must devote all his energies to Art if he wants to prove 
himself even competent at his profession. Yet com- 
petence alone will not save him from starvation. How, 
then, is it possible for him to make a living? To whom 
must he look for patronage? 

Now, there is a certain type of artist who does not 
consider the question of patronage at all. One may 
call him the ideal artist, using ‘ideal’ in the Platonic 
sense. The main function of the artist consists in dis- 
covering from the whole world of sight those elements 
in it that are beautiful. The ideal artist exists solely 
for this purpose, Art in its purest form being simply 
the sense of the beautiful. But this purpose demands 
rare qualities from him who would fulfil it. If every 
artist is to produce in his work some aspect of the world 
that is beautiful and has not before been seen, he must 
needs possess an originality of outlook such as few 
throughout the history of Art have been proved by their 
works to possess. And even if he may possess it, he 
will not necessarily be saved thereby from starving, as 
Rembrandt starved, as Constable would have starved 
if he had not married money, and Whistler, if his wit 
had not kept him on the right side of his creditors. 
Seeing this is so, it is to be wondered at that parents 
ever allow their sons to adopt Art as a career; and 
certain is it that none possessed of any sanity would do 
so, if it were not that there are other types of artist in 
existence besides the ideal artist, and other ways of 
earning a living by Art than the lonely and narrow way 
which the ideal artist tries passionately to pursue. 

Let us first consider what chances there are for the 
young artist possessing some degree of originality. 
During recent years Sir Joseph Duveen has added to 
his long list of benefactions to Art the institution of a 
recurring series of exhibitions of the work of the younger 
and less-known artists. Exhibitions of this kind have 
been held and will be held in London and the Provinces, 
in Ireland, and on the Continent. ‘The Daily Express’ 
with commendable enterprise is following Sir Joseph 
Duveen’s lead and holding exhibitions of similar 
character. 

These endeavours to bring modern work to the notice 
of prospective buyers contrast favourably with the 
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inane ‘stunt’ which induced ‘The Daily Mail’ to buy 
from the Academy of 1927 one second-rate picture by 
an artist already well-known—a prize which was 
immediately rushed over to America, and is now back 
again in its native land, doomed, like a freak in a circus, 
to spend weeks, months, and years under the casual gaze 
of now this, now that group of good honest provincial 
Englishmen, bewildered that such things can be. But 
leaving ‘ The Daily Mail’ out of account, one may doubt 
whether even the efforts of Sir Joseph Duveen and 
‘The Daily Express’ have done much for the young 
artist of to-day. It may be that popular interest in 
modern Art is increasing; it is a definite fact that the 
percentage of sold pictures to unsold in exhibitions is 
not. And popular interest alone adds little weight to 
the artist’s pocket. The young artist is quite aware of 
this depressing fact ; he may hope to make a living out 
of his studio work; however shrewd he be, he will have 
his dreams of success. But no profession depends solely 
on the vague personal ambitions of its members; and, 
fortunately for the artist, the profession of Art has more 
to offer its industrious apprentices than dim visions of 
Burlington House, an exultant press, and Bond Street 
dealers in respectful attendance. 

There are the posts in art schools. To-day there are 
hundreds of art schools up and down the country, and 
in each one are hundreds of students wanting to become 
artists. It is in these schools that the skilled hand can 
find employment. Art schools are sometimes held up to 
ridicule. Certainly, as one can only lead a horse to the 
water, so one can only show students the difference 
between a good drawing and a bad. But they will have 
learnt much in learning even that. The knowledge may 
not enable them to paint masterpieces, but it will enable 
them to enjoy masterpieces, and to look with keener 
judgment at pictures of all ages and styles. It may be 
said, therefore, that the art school has a purpose apart 
from the training of artists, has in fact two other distinct 
purposes: to enlarge the ordinary man’s knowledge of 
Art, and to give the artist exactly the kind and the 
amount of employment he needs to save him from having 
to depend entirely on the charity of those rare philan- 
thropists who regard the protection of the young artist 
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as an object as expedient and laudable as the protection 
of performing animals. 

When, therefore, parents allow a son to enter the 
profession of Art, they do so knowing that if he shows 
reasonable diligence during his training there will be an 
opening for him as a teacher. It is not an instance 
of those who can, doing, and those who can’t, teaching. 
The man who obtains a post on the staff of an art school 
teaches and paints also. In this democratic age, the art 
school is the artist’s chief patron. We should have 
reason to be proud of this system, if by it all forms of 
art were practised and encouraged. But this is far from 
being so. One goes to an art school to learn how to 
paint pictures. One can learn other things there—in 
modelling, wood-carving, and metal-working, but these 
are side issues. The life-blood of the school flows 
through the drawing and painting departments. 

Now, it may be argued that it is necessary for the 
meanest craftsman to know how to draw, because only 
by learning how to draw will he learn how to make his 
hand follow his mind’s sense of form and design. There 
is much to be said for this contention, but nothing at all 
for what is sometimes considered its corollary—that 
if the student’s mind has a sense of form and design and 
if his hand has learnt to answer its control, he must 
look upon the drawing and painting of pictures as the 
only profession in which there are any prospects for 
him. For the painting of pictures is only one form of 
art, and to-day a relatively unimportant form. Once, in 
the glorious spring of Western Art, the artist painted for 
the love of God. The Venetians gave us the pomps and 
ceremonies of their world ; the Dutch, their love of home, 
their pride in all the minute subtleties of their work. 
The satire of Hogarth followed logically the voluptuous 
sentimentalism of Guido Reni. Constable, Crome, and 
Turner gave us each an Englishman’s passion for the 
country ; and the Impressionists analysed that passion 
with Gallic sympathy and intelligence. Since the 
beginning of painting, every age has in some special 
manner interpreted the sensual world: every age, that 
is, but the present. We have to-day a number of clever 
men and a number of cranks; but the art of to-day is 
without character, and, like a man without character, 

Wie 
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is at one time sententious, at another cynical, at another 
inane; always attempting something new and in its 
successive regenerations seldom worth more than a 
moment's regard. 

People in general are sometimes blamed by artists 
for spending money on reproductions of famous master- 
pieces rather than on works by living artists. But in 
truth the trouble is that people in general are not to-day 
buying pictures at all, and for that they cannot be 
blamed. The fashion in house decoration has turned 
against pictures. The modern decorator allows in his 
schemes only one or two pictures in each room, or may 
even recommend that there be none at all; while 
thousands more pictures are painted every year in 
Chelsea alone than any one ever wants. The art of 
to-day is aimless because the painter's possible patrons 
have dwindled until they are practically negligible. It 
is as if a man were preaching and his congregation got 
up one by one and went out and left him there, preach- 
ing to pillars and empty pews. The laymen have gone; 
the artists remain in pathetic isolation; and as the 
inhabitants of a certain famous island kept themselves 
alive by taking in each other’s washing, so they keep 
alive their artistic aspirations by criticising each other's 
pictures and writing about them in the press. Artists 
have given up painting to please the ordinary man. 
They paint now to please their brother artists. That 
is why so many of the pictures exhibited at the present 
time are crude and unfinished, and incomprehensible 
to all but practising artists, who find in them certain 
subtleties which the layman takes for granted in the 
work of the Old Masters. 

Yet the pictorial artist need not despair absolutely, 
He has in the publicity agent an ideal patron, a patron 
intelligent, imaginative, self-effacing, and anxious to 
encourage those personal traits which distinguish the 
artist from the hack-draughtsman. Moreover, he is 
insatiable. He is always demanding something more, 
always giving the artist chances for wit and ingenuity. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that even the greatest 
artists have been ready to put themselves thus at the | 
service of trade. But it must be remembered that while | 
famous artists condescend often to do so, despite the | 
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sneeks of lesser men, the greater the reputation of the 
artist, the less does he condescend. And the reason for 
this,is that publicity work affords an artist practically 
no scope for self-expression. 

Self-expression is an instinct, and one of the many 
less reputable instincts whose indulgence is to-day con- 
doned or even actively encouraged. It starts forth 
rampant from the canvases of Van Gogh and Gauguin. 
It emerges grimly from Georges Rouault’s studies in 
nude female obesity, and comically from the efforts of a 
hundred other modern Parisian tricksters. One may or 
may not admit that the selves thus expressed are 
adequately expressed; one can have no hesitation in 
asserting that the painters responsible for such enormi- 
ties had much better have kept their selves to them- 
selves. If self-expression, were itself Art, were, as some 
would have us believe, the whole of Art, the ravings of 
delirium would be as great in Art, because as genuine 
and intense, as the greatest feats of oratory. When the 
self that is expressed is the self of Beethoven, we do not 
deplore the revolt of personality against the polished 
elegance of Haydn or Mozart; but when the self is the 
self of a knave or a nincompoop, one may well wish 
that the supply of canvas would cease from the earth, 
and pray that artists may lose themselves and find 
themselves in the many other jobs that can bring them 
bread. I do not mean such obviously uncongenial jobs 
as they might be offered in a bank or a restaurant, 
though as clerks and waiters they could feel they were 
of service to society. As painters of pictures they must 
often feel they are not of the slightest use to anybody, 
and it is this feeling which leads them to despair, to the 
belief that society has no use for Art. 

It may be so, if by Art is implied merely the produc- 
tion of paintings, prints, and sculpture. And if it is so, 
it is so. The artist must accept the facts. If the 
fashion has turned from the use of pictures as wall- 
decoration, if people prefer to hang a mirror or a rug of 
perfect design where he would have had them hang his 
rendering of summer twilight, still life, or the state of 
his own soul, it is not for him to complain. If he paints 
these things because he loves them, let him go on paint- 
ing them. If he is a true artist he will, whether he can 
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sell his work or not. But if he wants merely to please 
the public, as do ninety-nine out of every hundred 
artists, let him turn to the creation of such beautiful 
things as the public need. Let him design mirrors, let 
him weave rugs. For there will always be a demand 
for mirrors and rugs, if they be well designed. Society 
also has its obligations. It must free itself from the 
charge of indifference. This it will not do by collecting 
pictures and pottery as mere investments, or by study- 
ing museum show-cases, but by studying and acquiring 
the work of the living as keenly as it now studies and 
acquires the work of the dead. 

The artist of to-day will only be able to work freely 
and happily when the people who want a picture buy 
not the reproduction of an Old Master but an original 
picture by a living artist; or, if they can afford an Old 
Master itself, not the dubious specimen they may be 
offered but two hundred modern pictures, distributing 
as many as they do not want among the art galleries of 
the provinces; when people who want china look not 
for old Chelsea or Worcester but at what the modern 
potter can produce; when people who want furniture 
forget that Chippendale and Sheraton ever existed and 
try to discover what excellent craftsmen there are work- 
ing here in England at this present time; when people 
who want curtains demand stuffs wrought by some one 
who has studied the art of design, and can produce 
graceful abstract patterns to take the place of the beasts 
and birds and vegetation that commonly flourish all 
together in a veritable jungle of hideousness on even 
the highly expensive chintzes and cretonnes of the 
fashionable decorator’s stock. Only then will the artist 
be encouraged to produce things that are useful in 
shapes that are good to look upon. When the country 
has taken the creation of all the things which should be 
beautiful out of the hands of ignorant bunglers by 
whom beauty is abused; when patrons have learnt to 
ignore the absurdities of modern pictorial art and to 
take pleasure in the lines of a bed, in the proportions of 
a sideboard, in the gainliness of a sconce, then and only 
then will Art flourish in the country as the profession of 
Art should flourish. 

It may be that some people will surmise a difficulty 
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in thus acting as patrons of modern Art. With more 
sincerity than self-confidence they may profess that, 
while books and lectures have helped them to estimate 
the value of the Art of past ages, they have as yet no 
standard or authority by which to judge the arts and 
crafts of to-day. Vital as it is to the craftsman who 
wants to make his way in the world, the question of the 
evolution of design, of the conflict of the modern style 
with the antique, is too often dismissed as all a matter 
of taste; which it is not. As Whistler said on a famous 
occasion, it is a matter of knowledge. It is by the 
knowledge that comes of experience that a man sums 
up the worth of a horse from its points. It is by a 
similar knowledge that customers decide whether what 
attracts them in a shop has a beauty that will last or 
only a facile charm that in time will tire the eye. 

This experience can be gained in a multitude of 
ways. People must use their eyes and see where good 
design exists. Many business houses are doing their 
utmost to encourage it, aware at last that a presentable 
appearance is as much a commercial asset to a firm as 
to a person. In all the building, printing, and poster 
work that they have commissioned of recent years, the 
London Underground Railways, influenced largely by 
Mr Frank Pick, have set an example which the more 
enterprising firms have found it worth their while to 
follow; and the rebuilding of such important trading 
grounds as Regent Street and the site of Devonshire 
House has given the merchant a rare chance of assert- 
ing publicly his allegiance and indebtedness to Art. 

The expert in publicity has been mentioned as one 
who is keen to encourage the artist of ability. It is 
perhaps not so curious as at first it may seem, that to- 
day, when we have a universal system of education, the 
people should be taught what the modern world is most 
anxious they should know, what, that is, private share- 
holders will profit financially by their knowing, in much 
the same way as the illiterate were taught by the 
Church in the Middle Ages. Pictures still have their 
place in national life. We may no longer want to turn 
our houses into art-galleries, but we have established 
what have rightly been called ‘the art-galleries of 
the poor’ on hoardings everywhere up and down the 
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country, and particularly at the railway stations. The 
railway companies are themselves doing excellent work. 
The Underground has already been mentioned, and it is 
only fair to add that the L.M.S. and the L.N.E.R. are 
doing their utmost to obtain posters worthy of the 
country through which their lines pass. The other com- 
panies are doubtless alive to the need for publicity, and 
the peculiar efficacy of a good design for portraying a 
scene, or for pointing out some new amenity of service 
to the best advantage ; but in my opinion it is the com- 
panies above mentioned who have so far been most 
successful in securing good designs. It will be noticed 
that their posters, unlike those of the Underground, are 
the work of artists of established reputation ; and young 
artists may complain, as some, I believe, have complained 
in letters to ‘The Times’ and other newspapers, that 
here is no opportunity for them. But it is to be hoped 
that in future the railway companies will judge all work 
submitted to them on its merits, and one may surmise 
that none of them is blind to the fact that a young 
artist is generally an unknown artist, and an unknown 
artist not one to expect, even when he deserves, the 
same rate of payment as a Royal Academician or a 
member of the New English Art Club. 

Nor are the railways the only possible patrons for 
posters of this kind. Health and seaside resorts realise 
the importance of advertising. The more enterprising 
of them have long ago received authority by Act of 
Parliament to raise what is commonly known as an 
‘Improvement’ fund from the rates.* Some people find 
it hard to believe that advertisement and improvement 
can walk comfortably side by side, but the fact remains 
that the ‘Improvement’ rate can be spent as the 
municipal authorities like, and in every town where it 
exists a large proportion of it always is spent in attempt- 
ing to attract visitors by means of posters and other forms 
of advertising. Every town of any size now has its art 
school, and in each of these schools there are students 
of ability who, born and bred in the neighbourhood, 
must know its charm better than any casual visitor 





* The Association of Municipal Corporations is presenting to the 
House of Commons this Session a Bill to authorise any and all municipal 
bodies to raise a halfpenny rate for advertisement purposes. 
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can. It may, therefore, be expected that the municipal 
authorities of every town which exacts an ‘ Improvement’ 
rate will keep in touch with their art school, and, when 
they need posters, will commission them from some 
student who knows the place, rather than from a popular 
painter who may not spend there more than an hour or 
two in all, before he has found the conventional view- 
point and dashed off his design, in advertisement not so 
much of his scene as of himself. 

Artists have reason to be thankful for certain develop- 
ments that have taken place in the publishing world of 
recent years. In 1926 there were 2964 novels published.* 
Each of these novels had to be issued with a dust jacket, 
and most of these dust jackets had to be ornamented 
with a coloured design, partly because certain influential 
booksellers insist that this shall be so, and partly because 
the book thereby becomes a display card of itself, and 
so much extra and free publicity space for the publisher. 
For each of these jackets an artist’s sketch had to be 
commissioned, at a fee which normally extends from two 
guineas up to ten; so that one may calculate the annual 
value to the artistic profession of the present vogue for 
these trifles of the trade as standing approximately at 
18,0007. Here, then, is a mine of opportunities for the 
artist who can express the soul of a book and the 
temperament of its author in a design that will strike 
to the heart of those who go up to a bookstall without 
knowing precisely what they want. The artist who is 
attracted by poster work will find scope in book-jacket 
designing as well, for the two arts are akin. And if one 
looks at the jackets issued by any of the leading pub- 
lishers one will see that almost all of them are the work 
of comparatively unknown artists. The well-known 
artist, who does not disdain having his name on posters 
which are placarded everywhere about the kingdom, 
does demur at having to exercise his brains over a novel 
which may sell so badly that the design he has wrought 
for its cover is lost to all but those mysterious merchants 
who find a market for publishers’ remainders. So the 
young artist, who has nothing to lose by oblivion, is left 
to take the chance of achieving a name. 





iim And] probably no fewer in 1927, though the actual figures are not yet 
available. 
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And there are chances for him inside modern books, 
as well as on their covers, chances for whoever has 
studied typography and knows how to ‘make’ a book; 
chances for whoever can bind a book; chances, more 
perhaps than in all else, in the illustration of books. 
For book-illustration and decoration is coming into its 
own again. The mechanical processes, which for the 
last fifty years or more have ruined the art of book- 
making by making everything too easy, have been 
explored by artists, and are now generally being used 
with caution, and in their right place. The line block has 
at last displaced the half-tone from its almost absolute 
supremacy, and the illustrations now are coming to be 
regarded as a part of the general scheme of the book, 
being no longer pasted insecurely between its pages but 
set up and printed with its panels of type. The modern 
illustrator is no mere draughtsman. He must under- 
stand the ways of printing and know how his designs 
can best be displayed on the printed page. That is why 
so many masters of the wood-cut are turning with 
success to the illustration of books; that, and the fact 
that the market for framed woodcuts is so small that 
practising artists are driven for the sake of their careers 
to search for other means of employing their skill. 
They have reason to be grateful to the publishers for 
giving them this employment, and the publishers as 
grateful to them for the distinction they have given, 
and are giving every day, to the making and illustrating 
of books. 

For people who want to see what the modern crafts- 
man has to set beside the work of the 18th-century 
cabinet-makers, there is displayed in Tottenham Court 
Road the genius of Mr Ambrose Heal—genius evident 
both in the furniture designed by his own hand and the 
energy by which he has created a market for well- 
designed modern goods of all kinds, from Chesterfields 
to table mats; and now that the pioneering work has 
been done and the market exists, the leading department 
stores of the West End are following with banners 
flying and bugles blowing the way that he has won. 
For people out of touch with London and the big cities 
of the provinces ‘The Studio’ provides in its annual 
‘Year Book of Decorative Art’ an admirable illustrated 
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summary of the best specimens of applied art produced 
each year in England and abroad. There is no doubt 
that exhibitions are of value. Good work was done in 
the ‘Home Industries’ section of the Wembley Exhibition 
where the leading British firms united to show all the 
world what the modern craftsman can do. One may 
hope that the exhibition habit may spread to the pro- 
vinces, so that the citizens of every town may know 
what their own craftsmen are producing, and take the 
personal interest in their work which is intensely valuable 
because intensely stimulating to any one possessed of 
the smallest grain of artistic power. 

Yet the fact remains that people cannot, and never 
will be able to, gauge the true worth of modern work 
merely by wandering through shops and exhibitions. It 
is a matter of knowledge: knowledge not of what to 
admire but of how to admire, not of styles and periods, 
schools and influences, but of lines and curves and pro- 
portions. Appreciation is a craft, a habit of mind that 
observation alone will not beget, that comes only with 
patience and practice to those who would most earnestly 
acquire it. And far more than the quest of antiques is 
the quest of beautiful modern work exhilarating; for 
it is true patronage, influencing, even controlling, the 
lives and destinies of men and women. Indeed, as an 
adventure in Art it is surpassed only by the labour of 
those craftsmen-pioneers, by the actual creation of those 
things whose existence repays a thousand times both 
patron and artist. 


ROBERT SWANN. 
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Art. 9.—THE TOTALISATOR. 


In the early part of 1927, Mr Churchill informed a 
deputation composed of bookmakers, who had approached 
him with a view to airing their grievances arising out of 
the Betting Duty, that he was surprised to find how 
many high authorities there were who, opposed to the 
Totalisator twelve months previously, had changed their 
opinion and were urging that it should be adopted. 
That statement was in accordance with general know- 
ledge. What had caused those ‘high authorities’ 
suddenly to alter their views? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer offered no explanation. He may have 
refrained from doing so because the truth would have 
been unpalatable to the members of the deputation he 
was addressing, the fact being that bookmakers them- 
selves had provided the evidence required to transform 
opponents into advocates. For immediately after the 
Betting Duty came into force in November 1926, the 
bookmakers, infuriated by what they considered an 
unfair imposition, boycotted a two-day race meeting at 
Windsor. The inconvenience resulting from this stupid 
demonstration was merely temporary, but it was suf- 
ficient to reveal the power possessed by the bookmakers 
to cause mischief and bring the machinery of the Turf 
to a standstill. It was immediately realised that the 
Totalisator was the instrument by which that inimical 
power could be wrested from the bookmakers. 

While that incident was, no doubt, the primary cause 
of the conversion of the ‘high authorities,’ the service 
the Totalisator can give in other ways came to be fully 
realised in official circles as the result of an inquiry into 
the methods by which betting might be made to con- 
tribute to the welfare of racing and breeding. Hitherto 
Great Britain and Ireland have been the only countries 
in which, in some form or other, there has not been a 
levy on betting turnover for the benefit of the sport 
which provides the speculatively-minded members of 
the community with the opportunities for ‘backing 
their fancy. Wherever revenue has been derived in 
this way advantages have resulted, and it can be asserted 
that, so far as the principle is concerned, the levy in- 
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volves no disadvantages. It can, of course, be unfairly 
or unreasonably exploited by Governments who demand 
more than their ‘ pound of flesh’; but policy and not 
principle is then at fault. 

Why, then, did not the Turf authorities in Great 
Britain and Ireland obtain from this source a much- 
needed revenue? The answer is that the law forbade. 
In 1853, Parliament passed an Act for the Suppression 
of Betting Houses, and the provisions of that measure 
have to this day prevented anything in the nature of 
organised betting on our racecourses. The statute, inter 
alia, made it illegal to keep a place for the purpose of 
betting with persons resorting thereto. To quote from 
the draft Report which Sir Henry Cautley submitted to 
the Select Committee on Betting Duty in 1923: 


‘Numerous legal fights have taken place over the meaning 
of the words “place”’ and “ persons resorting thereto,” with 
the result, speaking generally, that under this Act the law 
now is as follows: A bookmaker may carry on business and 
bet for cash or credit with anybody on racecourses provided 
he does not appropriate or monopolise any definite part of it, 
and give that part anything of the character of an office, as, 
for instance, by fixing a large umbrella in the ground or 
standing on a box.’ 


Obviously, therefore, buildings for conducting betting 
by the system known as the totalisator, or pari-mutuel, 
were prohibited, for they would clearly constitute a 
‘place’ to which persons would ‘resort’ for the purpose 
of betting. Furthermore, it was not possible for race- 
course managers to exact fees from bookmakers for the 
privilege of betting on their premises, because the pay- 
ment of such fees would, by implication, have invested 
the bookmakers with rights which the law denied. 
There has been, consequently, no method by which the 
racing authorities could directly and systematically 
obtain revenue by levying a toll on betting transactions. 
The Act of 1853 was an obstacle which could not be 
circumvented. 

The situation underwent a subtle change when, in 
1926, Mr Churchill persuaded the House of Commons to 
sanction the Duty on betting—a Duty of 2 per cent. on 
racecourse betting and one of 3} per cent. on ‘office’ 
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betting. In order to facilitate the collection of the 
Duty it was found necessary to compel all bookmakers 
to take out licences. Although the Finance Act, which 
authorised this great departure from previous custom, 
specifically declared that it did not legalise anything 
which had been held to be illegal, the licensing system, 
and the collection of the Duty, indefinably brought 
about a great change. A big step had been taken in 
the direction of legalising betting. Mr Churchill did 
not then go the ‘whole hog’ and modify the inhibitory 
clauses of the Act of 1853 because to have attempted 
to do so would, it was supposed, have endangered his 
primary purpose of obtaining revenue from betting. 

The time now appeared to have arrived when, with 
a reasonable prospect of success an endeavour might be 
made to secure, as in other countries, revenue in aid of 
the Turf by some form of levy on betting turnover. 
For many years the Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association 
had been urging the desirability of tapping this reservoir 
of gold. Again and again, at annual meetings of the 
Association, Lord D’Abernon, the President, contended 
that a percentage of the money risked in betting should 
be impounded for the furtherance of racing and horse- 
breeding. 

How necessary it was that a substantial income from 
this source should be obtained at the earliest possible 
moment was apparent to every one conversant with 
racing and with breeding developments in other parts 
of the world. Within the limits of the space available 
it is impossible here to enlarge on the amazing manifesta- 
tions of those developments, and difficult also to convey 
to the lay mind an adequate notion of the way this 
country, the home of the thoroughbred horse, has been, 
and is being, handicapped in the effort to maintain its 
prestige and supremacy in matters pertaining to the 
Turf. That these advantages have not already passed 
from us is because great sacrifices have been made by 
influential supporters of racing and breeding in Great 
Britain and Ireland. One striking fact may be cited in 
support of that statement. In 1919 the Thoroughbred 
Breeders’ Association discovered that, in 1913 (the last 
year before the War in which there was a full programme 
of racing), owners of racehorses in Great Britain pro- 
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vided, in the form of subscriptions and forfeits, 62 per 
cent. of the stake money for which their horses competed. 
It was also ascertained that at that time owners in 
Australia were contributing less than 20 per cent., 
although at the principal meetings in the Commonwealth 
stakes were at a higher level than in this country. 
Since 1913 the position has changed considerably for the 
better, so that to-day owners furnish, perhaps, only 
50 per cent. of the stake money; but in the meantime 
the percentage in Australia has been reduced to about 16. 

The contrast with Australia happens to be a con- 
venient one, but it may confidently be assumed that a 
similar disparity would be disclosed if statistics relating 
to the United States and many other, if not all other, 
countries were analysed. The whole world, indeed, 
marvels at the way in which English owners have for 
so long tolerated the burdens they have been called upon 
to assume. It may be said, and perhaps truly, that the 
rest of the world does not fully appreciate the English- 
man’s sporting instincts. Certain it is that the average 
owner in this country is compelled, under existing con- 
ditions, to indulge his love for racing with little hope of 
a monetary reward. An owner who died some years 
ago used to say that he was satisfied if the upkeep of 
his racing stable did not cost him more than 10,000/. a 
year. 

If racing were an end in itself owners might not be 
entitled to much sympathy. The fact is, however, that 
directly or indirectly they are performing a great national 
service. Practically all breeds of light horses owe their 
most conspicuous merits to infusiuns of thoroughbred 
blood, and the degree of perfection and usefulness which 
the thoroughbred has attained is the outcome solely of 
the racecourse test applied to it for hundreds of years. 
When, by means of racing, the superlatively good colts 
and fillies have been revealed, it is obviously desirable 
that they should remain in this country for breeding 
purposes ; but of late years it has become increasingly 
difficult to prevent their exportation, because of the 
tempting offers made for them by breeders in other 
parts of the world. It is largely because racing in other 
countries is on a highly prosperous footing, thanks to 
the revenue obtained by a levy on betting, that foreigners 
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can afford to offer the big sums they do for our thorough- 
breds of outstanding quality. The position to-day would 
be very serious but for the patriotic action of individual 
owners who have subordinated their personal interests 
by refusing to sell their good horses for exportation. 

For many years some, at any rate, of the members of 
the Jockey Club have been not unmindful of the benefits 
that could be ensured by a contribution to racing funds 
from the betting arena, In a speech he made at the 
Gimecrack Club dinner at York in 1921, the late Lord 
Jersey, one of the ablest and most far-seeing of counsellors 
the Turf has ever had, said that he recognised fully the 
soundness of the broad principle that those who go 
racing and bet on races should contribute a percentage 
towards the support of the Turf and horse-breeding ; 
but he was against any precipitate action, because an 
endeavour to obtain that percentage would invite legisla- 
tion as the first step, and involve the risk, amounting 
almost to a certainty, of State intervention as a sequel. 
Unfortunately, Lord Jersey did not live long enough to 
see State intervention come, not as a sequel but as a 
preliminary. Had he been alive to-day he would, we 
may be sure, have been in the van of the movement 
initiated by the Jockey Club last year. 

Reference has been made to the interview Mr 
Churchill had with a deputation of bookmakers before 
he introduced his Budget of 1927. He also received 
other deputations representing interests affected one 
way or another by the Betting Duty. One was from the 
Jockey Club; another was composed of delegates from 
horse-breeding societies, headed by Lord D’Abernon. 
What passed between the Chancellor and the Stewards 
of the Jockey Club we do not know; but publicity was 
given to the proceedings of the meeting with the 
breeders, who pleaded for a share of the proceeds of 
the Betting Duty. Lord D’Abernon pointed out that in . 
every other country in which betting is taxed a portion 
of the revenue so derived is allocated to racecourse 
executives and horse-breeding societies. 

In reply to this plea, Mr Churchill threw out a very 
broad hint, and in doing so appeared to indicate the 
trend of his thoughts, as to the way in which the problem 
vexing his interviewers might be solved. Though he 
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did not say it in so many words, he obviously had in 
mind the serious objections that would be raised if a 
proposal were made to earmark a percentage of the 
Betting Duty revenue for the encouragement of racing 
and breeding. The procedure would be tantamount 
to granting a subsidy. What he did say was that 
there had been some talk of adopting the totalisator 
system of ‘betting, and it seemed to him that if, at any 
time, the use of the totalisator were legalised, that 
would be the moment for those interested in the breed- 
ing of bloodstock to press their claims for a share of 
whatever funds might be left over after the Government 
had taken its prior due. This suggestion was regarded 
as a direct invitation to all concerned to consider the 
possibility of inducing Parliament to remove the obstacles 
in the way of installing the totalisator or pari-mutuel on 
our racecourses. 

After the meeting with Mr Churchill the Jockey 
Club, acting in conjunction with the National Hunt 
Committee, which controls steeplechasing, appointed a 
committee to ascertain the means by which betting 
might best be made to contribute to the maintenance 
of racing. This committee reported in October that the 
desired contribution could be secured by an alteration 
of the law which would permit 


(a) Of the totalisator or pari-mutuel being installed on 
racecourses under the Rules of the Jockey Club and National 


Hunt Committee, and 
(b) Of bookmakers on such racecourses being charged fees 
on a graduated scale by the above-mentioned authorities. 


These findings were all but inevitable, because, failing 
an allocation of a percentage of the revenue obtained 
from Betting Duty, there is no other conceivable and 
practical way of obtaining a contribution from betting. 
Great Britain and Ireland are the only countries in 
the world in which a tax on betting is directly levied 
by the Government. Elsewhere the tax is collected by 
the racing authorities. In some cases the Government 
receives a fixed percentage of the turnover, as in New 
South Wales and New Zealand; in others the Govern- 
ment receives a daily licence fee of, say, 1000/. or 15000. 
(as in Canada, Kentucky, Maryland, and Illinois) from 
Vol. 250.—No. 496. Z 
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the racecourse executives in return for the privilege of 
exploiting the pari-mutuel form of betting. The differ- 
ence in principle between collection of the tax by the 
racing authorities and collection by the Government is at 
once apparent. The racecourse people can make the 
levy, pay the Government its agreed share of the 
proceeds, and deal with the balance as circumstances 
dictate. A substantial revenue from betting available 
for the furtherance of racing is thus obtained, and, 
what is of great importance, one absolutely free from 
Government control. 

The Jockey Club eagerly adopted the report of its 
committee. Having done so, it was, of course, confronted 
by the formidable difficulties embodied in the Betting 
Houses Act of 1853. The Stewards, under the skilful 
guidance of Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, quickly got in 
touch with Members of Parliament in sympathy with 
their aims, and the upshot was the introduction of a Bill 
by Major Glyn, the object of which is to free racecourses 
under the control of the Jockey Club and the National 
Hunt Committee from the hindrances imposed by the 
Act of 1853. This measure, read a second time on March 
16, is now receiving the attention of the House of 
Commons, and is so much a matter of current politics 
that there is no need to say more about it here. 

If we may assume that Major Glyn’s Bill will in due 
course receive the Royal assent, what then? It is 
impossible confidently to forecast the consequences. 
The prospects are undoubtedly alluring. In many 
ways racing, as a pursuit, will be revolutionised. The 
changes will come gradually, as and when funds permit. 
We are promised, eventually, larger racing stakes; a 
lessening of the burdens borne by owners of racehorses ; 
improvement of race tracks and of the accommoda- 
tion provided for the public who attend race meetings, 
together with a lowering of the charges of admission 
to the courses; allocations for the encouragement of 
horse breeding; and contributions to charities. This 
seems rather like cutting up the carcase before the 
animal has been caught; but all these things will be 
possible of achievement if matters proceed according 
to plan. We know it to be so because they have been 
accomplished in other countries where the pari-mutuel 
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is in operation. It is intended that all money derived 
from the totalisator and bookmakers’ fees shall be 
received and distributed by a new central authority 
under the direct control of the Jockey Club and the 
National Hunt Committee, acting in collaboration with 
the racecourse managers. It has been ordained that 
holders of racecourse shares are to derive no direct 
benefit, though this is not to say they may not get one 
indirectly. It is, perhaps, permissible to express the 
hope that when, as the result of the anticipated changes, 
racing is placed on a more solid financial foundation, the 
high authorities will consider the desirability of gradually 
eliminating the proprietary element so far as racecourse 
ownership is concerned. There are no proprietary race- 
courses in New Zealand, and the principal courses in 
Australia, models of their kind, are also non-proprietary. 
In England the York racecourse is a notable and rare 
example of successful management with no shareholders’ 
interests to be considered. 

To the vast majority of followers of racing in this 
country betting by the totalisator or pari-mutuel system 
will be a novel experience. There is no difference in 
principle between the ‘tote, as it is usually called, and 
the pari-mutuel. When either is used, the public, in the 
exercise of their judgment, decide what odds shall be 
paid about the winners of races. As a result of long 
usage the ‘tote’ method has, however, come to mean 
something slightly different from the pari-mutuel method. 
The difference is that whereas the ‘ tote’ is operated as 
a single unit, the pari-mutuel is, in the first instance, a 
series of units which finally become a single unit. The 
totalisator machine employed in Australia and New 
Zealand (one has just been installed at Longchamp) is a 
somewhat cumbersome, intricate, and, therefore, costly 
contrivance. Worked electrically, it is a wonderfully 
efficient instrument, and alleged to be foolproof. The 
one erected at Randwick, Sydney, a few years ago, cost 
about 80,0007. It must be added, however, that less 
expensive machines can be provided. On the other 
hand, the pari-mutuel method of betting can be worked 
without the aid of machinery, as it is in France. A shed 
and blocks of consecutively numbered tickets, or vouchers, 
are the only requisites. Simple, but ingenious little 
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pari-mutuel machines, costing about 100/. each, are used 
in Canada, Kentucky, and other of the United States. 
Thirty or forty of these machines will, it is said, meet 
the needs of an ordinary racecourse crowd. 

In Australia and New Zealand it is the rule to have 
only one totalisator pool on each race; where the pari- 
mutuel is employed the practice is to have two or three 
pools. In America there are three when there are 
five or more runners. They are known as the ‘straight,’ 
‘place,’ and‘show’ pools. The ‘straight’ pool is divided 
among the holders of vouchers bearing the card-number 
of the winning horse; the ‘place’ pool is shared by those 
who have backed the horses that finish first or second to 
fill one or other of those positions; the ‘show’ pool is 
distributed among those who have backed one or other 
of the first three horses to pass the judge. The money 
in the ‘ place’ and ‘show’ pools is first of all divided into 
two or three equal parts, and one of these parts is allotted 
to each of the two or three horses (as the case may be) 
that finish first, second, or third. Holders of vouchers 
relating to any one of these horses are, of course, 
interested only in the share apportioned to the horse 
they have backed. Under this arrangement curious 
results are occasionally obtained. It is by no means 
uncommon for the dividend on the contingency that a 
given horse finishes first or second to be larger than the 
dividend on the result that the same horse occupies only 
the first place. If it can be whispered so that those who 
oppose the pari-mutuel on the score of morality will not 
hear, let it be said that the American plan of betting 
has a peculiar fascination. 

In Australasia, where the totalisator holds undisputed 
sway, there is, as has been explained, no separate ‘ place’ 
or ‘show’ pool. This may be because the provision and 
operation of a second machine would be too costly a 
business. The method adopted is to divide say 60 per 
cent. of the single pool among backers of the winning 
horse, and 20 per cent. each among the backers of the 
second and third horses. In New Zealand the third 
horse does not enter into the argument. It may con- 
fidently be declared that this system would not be 
tolerated for a day in England. A year or two ago it 
was tried in Vancouver and discarded halfway through 
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the afternoon because of its unpopularity. Followers 
of racing in England would resent being deprived of the 
chance to back a horse to win, and win only, if they 
desired todo so. A totalisator conducted on Australian 
lines would not have the ghost of a chance here with 
bookmakers in attendance, betting in accordance with 
the English practice. It has, however, recently been 
announced that a new type of totalisator, an English 
invention, has been devised which is stated to embody 
the advantages of the Australian machine, together with 
others, including facilities for place betting. If this claim 
is justified there may be no necessity for the British 
racing authorities to consider the adoption of the pari- 
mutuel method used in America. The Australian totali- 
sator that has just been installed at Longchamp provides 
facilities for both ‘ win’ and ‘place’ betting. There are, 
in fact, two totalisators under one roof. It is an ideal, 
if expensive, arrangement. 

During the past twelve months there has been in this 
country a vehement agitation against the pari-mutuel 
and totalisator. The agitators have revealed themselves 
to be either ignorant or unscrupulous. In order that 
the public might be deluded and, if possible, alarmed, 
every imaginable misrepresentation of fact has been 
brought into service. As for the arguments put forward 
by these people, they have been for the most part 
contemptibly feeble. With remarkable unanimity they 
have avoided all mention of the extremely satisfactory 
results obtained wherever the ‘ machine’ has been used. 
The consequence is that the majority of our sporting 
public have no accurate idea of the totalisator method 
of betting, or of the benefits which both they and the 
Turf generally will derive from its adoption here. 

The agitation has been conducted by, or on behalf of, 
the bookmakers, some of whom will inevitably suffer 
if and when the ‘tote’ is installed. It is, however, a 
mistake to suppose they will all find their occupation 
gone. In many countries, among them New Zealand, 
France, the Argentine, Canada, and several of the States 
of America, the totalisator or pari-mutuel is the only 
legal ‘instrument’ of betting ; but in others, New South 
Wales for instance, bookmakers are allowed to compete 
against the machine. The Sydney bookmakers were 
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extremely apprehensive when the New South Wales 
Government legalised the ‘tote’ and enforced its use; 
but the more substantial and responsible men among 
them quickly discovered that their fears were groundless. 
It has been stated that their business was never so 
flourishing as it is to-day. 

The decision to allow bookmakers to continue to ply 
their calling in this country after the installation of the 
totalisator was a wise one. A sudden suppression of 
‘books’ would probably create a strong revulsion of 
feeling against the machine among influential supporters 
of racing. The totalisator is not welcomed by the men 
who bet in hundreds. It is the friend of the backer who 
wants merely to wager ten shillings, a pound, or even 
five pounds on a horse. Ninety per cent. of the people 
who attend race meetings are backers of this class, and 
a very brief experience of the totalisator will convince 
them that it gives better returns than they have secured 
from bookmakers. 

Every winter a race meeting is held at Havana, 
Cuba, under American auspices. It continues for over 
a hundred days, and is one of the few meetings at which 


the pari-mutuel and bookmakers operate on equal 
terms. The following figures, which were submitted 
to the Select Committee on Betting Duty in 1923, 
emerged from an analysis of the betting returns on all 
races run at Havana during the winter season 1920-21 : 


All races (totalling 685): average of odds against winners : 
Books, 3°19 to 1; Mutuels, 5°22 to 1. 
Races (550) in which the Books laid less than 5 to 1 against 
winners: average of odds against winners: 
Books, 2'14 to 1; Mutuels, 2°88 to 1. 
Races (135) in which Books laid 5 to 1 or more against 
winners: average of odds against winners : 
Books, 7°47 to 1; Mutuels, 14°77 to 1. 
Races (27) in which Books laid 10 tol or more against 
winners: average of odds against winners: 
Books, 12 to 1; Mutuels, 34°18 to 1. 


An analysis of the betting returns at Havana during 
three months in each of four years shows but slight 
variations from the figures for 1920-21 as given above ; 
the mutuel odds are consistently larger than the Book 
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odds. The disparity is always more marked when a 
little-fancied horse happens to win. The pari-mutuel 
odds in such cases are sometimes astonishing. At 
Havana on Feb. 11, 1923, the first race was won by a 
horse against which the bookmakers laid 20 to 1. The 
mutuel odds were 347 to 1 for a win, 37 to 1 for a ‘ place’ 
(first or second), and 29 to 1 for a ‘ show’ (first, second, or 
third). 

There is no need to stress the point which the fore- 
going figures make plain. Numberless instances of a 
similar character can be adduced. Even opponents of 
the totalisator admit, as they are compelled to do, that, 
when an ‘ outsider’ wins, the machine pays much longer 
odds than the bookmaker will lay. The analysis of the 
betting at Havana proves that even when a favourite 
wins the balance of advantage also rests, as a rule, with 
the ‘ tote.’ 

Inasmuch as betting by the totalisator method will 
be a novel experience for the majority of those who 
follow racing in Great Britain and Ireland, a brief 
description of the apparatus and its working may be 
acceptable. With slight variations it will apply also to 
the pari-mutuel system. The public are, of course, 
mainly concerned only with the exterior fitments of the 
totalisator building. On what may be termed the ground 
floor they will see a long series of apertures like those 
at which they buy railway tickets. One section of these 
apertures is set apart for the sale of vouchers when bets 
on a race are being made; the rest of the apertures are 
those at which successful backers draw their winnings. 
On the upper part of the face of the building there is a 
large contrivance known as the indicator, by which, on 
the cash register principle, every bet on every runner in 
a race is instantly and automatically registered, so that 
any one who desires the information can at any moment 
ascertain the amount of money that has up to that 
moment been invested on any of the runners. Higher 
up still there is a space in which the total of all the bets 
on all the runners is displayed. The mechanism actuat- 
ing the grand total figures works in unison with that 
operating the registration of bets on individual horses, 
It follows, therefore, that, by dividing the grand total 
by the number of bets recorded against a horse, an 
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approximate idea of the dividend which would be paid 
on that horse if it were a winner, and if no more bets 
were recorded, is obtained. 

Let us suppose that the unit of investment is 11., that 
the grand total of bets is 5000, and that 1000 bets have 
been made on the horse in which we are interested. Then, 
roughly, the dividend on each 1l. invested will be 51. 
Actually it will be less than 5/., because the percentage 
of the total pool providing payment of the Government 
tax, working expenses, and the executive's profit has to 
be deducted before the dividend is calculated. If 10 per 
cent. is thus deducted the sum to be divided will be 
4500/., and consequently the dividend on our selected 
horse will be 4/. 10s. The dividend includes the 1/. we 
invested, so that our winnings are 3/1. 10s. In other 
words, we have obtained odds of 34 to 1. The whole 
procedure is conducted in a quiet, seemly, business-like 
way. We are spared the deafening noise and scrummag- 
ing associated with the betting rings. Winnings can be 
collected immediately the dividend has been announced, 
or at a later period of the afternoon, or the next after- 
noon, if there is then racing on the same course, or at a 
central office in London. The objeetion has been raised 
that people who bet on a big scale will, if they patronise 
the ‘tote,’ have to carry a lot of money, and so become 
the prey of thieves. In some countries (it used to be so 
in New Zealand, and may be still) any person of good 
standing can go to the ‘tote’ office, pay in a cheque, and 
declare the horse or horses he wishes to back. The 
money is then ‘ dribbled’ on by an official appointed for 
the purpose. A system might be devised by which one 
could, by cheque, purchase a book of vouchers (numbered 
so as to be identifiable) which would be acceptable as 
cash at the betting windows. If the book were stolen 
the rightful owner could have the vouchers ‘stopped.’ 

By way of further explaining the way in which 
dividends are ascertained, let us imagine a race in 
which there are eight runners and that the unit of 
investment is ten shillings: that is to say, every ticket 
sold represents ten shillings. If the volume of betting 
was that recorded in the appended ‘ table, the total of 
the pool would be, as shown, 2550/. The calculators 
would first of all deduct 10 per cent. That done, there 
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would remain 22951. to be divided among the backers of 
the winner, whatever horse it might happen to be. The 
following would be the dividends payable, and the 
equivalent odds about each horse. When calculating 
the odds at which a horse has started the stake (ten 
shillings) must first be deducted from the dividend. 
Card ivi 

mentee ggg, tone PGRN Armia 

380 190 11 tol 

700 350 54 to 1 

550 275 7 tol 

1820 910 1} tol 

1250 625 21 to 1 

40 20 114 tol 

260 130 16} to 1 

100 50 45 tol 
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The odds in order of progression are: 1} to 1, 24 to 1, 
54 to 1, 7 to 1, 11 to 1, 163 to 1, 45 to 1,114 tol. It will 


be apparent to those familiar with racing in England, 
with bookmakers as betting intermediaries, that the 
foregoing ‘tote’ odds are, so far as the more fancied 
horses are concerned, very similar to those they have 
been accustomed to receiving. By way of contrast, let 
us look at odds actually tendered by bookmakers in 
races that were run last year—two at the Epsom 
summer meeting and one at Newmarket in July. They 
are selected merely because in all three there were eight 
runners, with favourites starting at about the same 
odds as the one in our imaginary ‘tote’ example. The 
race at Newmarket was the Exeter Stakes. 

Tote. Epsom (1). Epsom (2). Newmarket, 

6 to4 5 to 4 7 to 4 7 to4 

5 to2 5 to 2 7 to 2 44 tol 

54 to 1 6 tol 7 to2 5 tol 

7 tol 7 tol 7 tol 6 tol 
11 tol 10 to 1 7 tol 7 tol 
164 to 1 20 to 1 14 tol 123 to 1 
45 tol 20 to 1 14 tol 12} to 1 
114 tol 20 to 1 14 tol 124 to 1 


It has to be borne in mind that the ‘tote’ odds have 
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been subjected to a 10 per cent. levy, whereas the 
bookmakers avow that they do not make a gross profit 
of so much as 5 per cent. on their turnover. In case it 
may be said that the imaginary ‘tote’ odds do not 
furnish a conclusive test, let us turn to a series of races 
the betting on which was conducted under the pari- 
mutuel system. The races were run at New Orleans on 
Jan. 14 last, and the returned odds were: 


1st race 2nd race 3rd race 4th race 5th race 6th race 
(10 ran). (11 ran). (9 ran). (5 ran). (8 ran). (10 ran). 
7 to4 8 tol 5 to6 38 to4 2tol 24 tol 
2 tol “5 tol 44tol <Sktol 38 tol 2? to 1 
5 tol 5 tol 5 tol 8 tol 3 tol 6 tol 
8ktol 8%tol 12stol 8}tol 7 tol 9 tol 
18 tol 9 tol 134tol 20 tol 10 tol 10 tol 
34 tol 10} tol 27 tol 30 tol ll tol 
54 tol 18 tol 65 tol 48 tol 184 to 1 
70 tol 14 tol 82 tol 554 to 1 23 tol 
180 tol 224tol 298 tol 71 tol 
283 tol 76} tol 808 tol 


It will be noticed that in the second race odds against 
only ten horses are quoted although there were eleven 
starters. The standard pari-mutuel machines used in 
the United States and Canada are designed to deal with 
ten runners. If there are more than ten the tenth 
space in the machine is used for all runners over and 
above the ninth accommodated with a separate space. 
In the race in question there were two such horses. 
They were classified as ‘ the field,’ and were betted upon, 
and ran, as one unit. If either had won backers of the 
‘field’ would have shared the pool. It would have been 
just the same if the ‘field’ had comprised three, four, or 
half a dozen horses; they would have run as a team. 
When the race officials prepare the card they endeavour 
to group as the ‘field’ the horses that appear to have 
the slightest chances of winning. 

Let us now deal with an imaginary pari-mutuel 
‘place’ pool, and assume that ‘place’ has the English 
meaning—that is to say, a horse is placed when it 
finishes first, second, or third. It will be seen that in the 
following case the receipts amount to 2415/7. When the 
10 per cent. has been subtracted there remains 21741. to 
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be distributed among the backers of the first three 
horses. The calculators first of all split the net pool 
into three equal parts. Each of these parts is 805. 
One is to be divided among the backers of the horse 
placed first, another among the second horse’s backers, 
and the third part among the supporters of the third 
horse. The dividends and equivalent odds returned 
against the several horses engaged in our imaginary 
race would be: 


Card No. of 10s. — Receipts, sc yrvacs eop sasenete 
‘ . oO 


woo of tickets sold. £ ae tia y 5. 
840 170 ef 34 to 1 
950 475 0 16 8 tod 
630 315 1 5 1} tol 
890 445 0 18 4 tod 
80 40 10 1 19 tol 
140 70 5 15 104 tol 
720 360 1. 2 6 to5 
1080 540 0 14 2 tod 


to 


4830 £2415 


OO 1 SD OTH Co DD 


Place betting with the aid of the totalisator or pari- 
mutuel calls for the application of a mentality altogether 
different from that applied when merely backing a 
horse to win. In many ways it is the more interesting 
amusement, and one which, if exploited intelligently, 
affords the backer quick at mental arithmetic a good 


opportunity of exercising his abilities. It is often found 
that there is more money in the ‘place’ pool than in 
the ‘straight’ pool. One reason for that is that the 
risk of losing is greatly minimised; another, that, as 
the odds will in most cases be short, a bigger stake 
is played; and a third that punters very often back 
two or three horses. Many speculators confine their 
attention to ‘ place’ betting. 

The facilities which the ‘tote’ provides for ‘ place’ 
betting will materially increase the entertainment 
derived from an afternoon’s racing. Except in a few 
of the important and heavy betting races racecourse 
bookmakers refuse to do any business on ‘place’ con- 
tingencies. Their ‘office’ brethren, on the other hand, 
have always obliged their customers in this matter. 
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The office rule is to give those who back a horse to be 
placed one-fourth the odds that would be given if the 
horse won, provided there are eight or more runners in 
the race. If a horse starts at 8 to 1 for a win, the odds 
against its securing a place will be 2 to 1. But the 
stipulation is made that a horse can only be backed for 
a place if it is also backed with an equal stake for a 
win. There is, of course, no such stipulation under the 
totalisator method. 

In pari-mutuel betting the ratio between win and 
place odds is all a matter of chance. If readers will 
turn back to the figures relating to the races run at 
New Orleans they will notice that odds of 71 to 1 were 
returned against one of the runners in the sixth race. 
The horse in question finished second, beaten a neck by 
the favourite. According to the English way of reckon- 
ing, the odds against its finishing in the first three 
would have been just under 18 tol. The odds actually 
paid out were 17 to 1 for a ‘place’ (first or second) and 
5? to 1 for a ‘show’ (first, second, or third). These 
figures indicate that whereas speculators thought the 
horse had but a slender chance of winning outright 
they believed it had a fairly good chance of finishing in 
the first three. 

During the controversy over the totalisator the book- 
makers and their friends in the Press have stoutly con- 
tended that the persistent deduction of 8 or 10 per cent. 
from the ‘ tote’ pools for the benefit of the Government, 
racing, breeding, and other purposes, must rapidly absorb 
all the money available for betting. If, it is argued, the 
Betting Duty of 2 per cent. on turnover has had the 
effect of greatly diminishing the volume of racecourse 
betting, it stands to reason that a levy of 10 per cent. is 
bound to produce disastrous results. Now, in the first 
place, there is no proof that the Betting Duty has 
caused a diminution of the racecourse turnover except 
that portion for which the professional backers were 
responsible—men who were in the habit of supporting 
several of the runners in a race and laying out a large 
sum of money in order to be reasonably sure of winning 
a little. The Duty has undoubtedly curbed the activities 
of these men. Otherwise, the tax is so trivial that it is 
hardly conceivable it has had the influence suggested. 
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The complainants always omit to bring into the reckon- 
ing the substantial percentage of the turnover which 
goes into the pockets of the bookmakers—a percentage 
which gives them their profit, enables them to pay 
heavy overhead expenses, live very comfortably, and, not 
seldom, die leaving estates valued at many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. The difference between the pro- 
posed totalisator levy of 10 per cent. and the present 
levy is not, therefore, 8 per cent., as the public are asked 
to believe. It is not even 5 per cent. Quite possibly 
there is no difference at all. Be that as it may, in all 
countries where the totalisator or pari-mutuel is used 
a 10 per cent. levy (in France it is 11 per cent.) has no 
intimidating effect on bettors. It does not enter into 
their calculations. It is an invisible, impalpable tax. 
The outcry against the 2 per cent. Betting Duty has 
been all the greater because the tax is so apparent. If 
one were to go into a tobacconist’s shop, buy an ounce of 
one’s favourite brand for fourpence, and be asked to 
pay an additional eightpence for the duty levied on that 
ounce, the demand would assume horrific proportions. 
When the salesman tells us that our tobacco is a shilling 
an ounce we never stop to think of the duty that is 
included. So it is with the levy of 10 per cent. on the 
‘tote’ turnover ; ‘ out of sight, out of mind.’ 

Another of the arguments advanced against ‘tote’ 
betting is that the racing public in England will hate to 
make a bet and not know the odds against the horse they 
are backing until the race is over. It is acknowledged 
that 70 or 80 per cent. of the betting in this country 
takes place away from the racecourse, either through 
the ‘ offices’ or in the streets. All this betting is done 
at starting prices, that is to say, at the odds ruling on 
the course when the race begins. Starting-price betting 
is ‘blind’ betting. Neither the layer nor the backer 
knows what the odds against the winner will be. 

Most of the other objections raised against the ‘ tote’ 
are equally futile. Unprejudiced opinion is solidly in 
favour of the machine. The Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on Betting issued in 1902 
referred to ‘the absolute fairness of the Totalisator 
system of betting.’ Sir Henry Cautley, in the draft 
Report he submitted to the Select Committee on Betting 
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Duty in 1923 (in the portion which the Committee had 
not time to consider owing to the sudden dissolution 
of Parliament), included the following reference to the 
‘tote’: 

‘Bearing in mind the undoubted attractions of the 
Totalisator in the provision by it of absolutely fair odds for 
the backer’s money, and of an unfailing and automatic 
method of collection of the Betting Duty on bets effected 
through it, Your Committee think that the Totalisator and 
pari-mutuel machines should be made legal. . . .’ 


Before the Canadian Government would allow racing 
(or betting) to be resumed in Canada after the War, 
it appointed Dr J. G. Rutherford a Commissioner to 
investigate the question of racing and betting generally. 
Dr Rutherford visited all parts of the Dominion, and 
heard evidence tendered by people of all classes and 
shades of opinion. In his report to the Government he 
stated his conviction that the adoption (before the War) 
of the pari-mutuel form of betting had improved the 
conduct of race meetings generally, and further that a 
mass of evidence was forthcoming to the effect that the 
pari-mutuel system was less likely to prove harmful 
than bookmaking, ‘ which has practically been suppressed 
throughout the racing world.’ 

One of the most striking testimonials the totalisator 
has received was given in 1921 by Sir George Clifford, 
the venerable President of the Conference of the New 
Zealand Jockey Clubs. Addressing the Conference he 
said : 


‘Whatever comparisons may be drawn between the 
standard of racing in this Dominion and elsewhere, our 
superiority in two outstanding conditions is indisputable. 
First of all, no racing club can be licensed here if it has even 
a remote taint of proprietary interest in its constitution. 
Secondly, the speculation is legally restricted to a method 
of incontrovertible fairness (the totalisator) which also tends 
to check individual excesses. The totalisator fulfils all the 
requirements of the keenest sportsman, engineers no plots, | 
seduces no jockey or stableman, while it silently represents | 
to investors the odds created by their aggregate wisdom or 
unwisdom. The bookmaker, on the other hand, retains a | 
higher average commission with prices cramped by a limit | 
the machine cannot impose.’ 
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Sir George Clifford’s pronouncement admirably sum- 
marises claims that can be advanced in favour of the 
totalisator. The financial benefits that accrue from it 
to racing and breeding are incalculable. In many 
countries where racing flourishes there would be no 
racing at all, and in others sport of a very poor type, 
if revenue from the ‘tote’ were not forthcoming. 
British breeders benefit to a marked extent from the 
prosperity of the Turf in other lands, and both they 
and every one associated with the British Turf will gain 
by the adoption of the totalisator system in this country. 
The extent of the gain will largely depend upon the 
amount of money the bookmakers are able to divert 
from the machine. 

We know that the gross revenue from the Betting 
Duty was 2,766,000/. during the first twelve months of 
its collection. In all probability about 20 per cent. of 
that sum, or say 553,0001., was produced by the 2 per 
cent. levy on the racecourse turnover, which would, 
therefore, be 27,650,0007. For various reasons, one being 
industrial depression, attendances and the volume of 
betting at race meetings in 1927 were subnormal. 
Suppose, therefore, we may assume that a racecourse 
betting turnover of 30,000,000/. per annum can be looked 
for. If half of that money passes through the totalisator, 
a 10 per cent. levy will yield a gross revenue of 1,500,000U. 
The Exchequer will want one-fifth (2 per cent. of the 
turnover), or 300,000/. The cost of working the totali- 
sators, and interest on capital outlay, will no doubt 
absorb another 300,0007. This will leave a net revenue 
of 900,0007. at the disposal of the central authority that 
is to be set up. To that 900,000/. will be added what 
are known as the ‘fractions.’ When a pool comes to be 
divided among those entitled to share it there is always 
a small indivisible surplus. In England the calculators 
will presumably work to the sixpence, and the coppers 
left over will be the perquisite of the machine. In 
practice it has been found that the surpluses thus 
accumulated amount to nearly 1 per cent. of the turn- 
over. Adding the fractions, the net revenue from the 
totalisator would be approximately a round million 
pounds. This seems a huge sum, but when it comes to 
be distributed there will be none too much. The total 
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value of the stakes competed for on the Turf in Great 
Britain in 1927 was 779,145/. About half of that money 
was contributed by the owners of the horses. But if 
British owners were on the same footing as their fellows 
in Australia they would have been asked to find last 
year not 389,000/. but only 130,0001, a difference of 
259,000/. Eventually the ‘tote ’ fund should provide that 
‘difference’ in the shape of money added to races. Then 
again, a large proportion of races in this country are 
worth less than 200/. to the winners, and horses that 
finish second or third get little or nothing. The value 
of such races should be raised at least 50 per cent., and 
there ought to be substantial allocations to the ‘ placed’ 
horses. It may not be generally known that, apart from 
subscriptions and forfeits, it costs over 400/. per annum 
to keep, train, and race a horse, and they do not all win. 

After the burdens of owners have been lightened 
there will be the claims of the public to consider. The 
accommodation provided at most of our racecourses is 
distressingly inadequate—a constant cause of amazement 
to visitors from other parts of the world. Millions of 
pounds could, without doing anything extravagant, be 
spent in putting that matter right. All the revenue 
the totalisator can yield will be sorely needed for many 
years to come. Perhaps some day in the not distant 
future we shall be able to lift up our heads and point 
proudly to a Turf whose policy, finances, and appoint- 
ments will challenge comparison with those of any 
institution of its kind in the world. Everything depends 
on the totalisator. 


EDWARD MoorHOUSE. 
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Art. 10.—THE GENIUS OF MENANDER. 


Or the hundred and five plays of Menander which 
circulated in ancient times no copies survived in the 
libraries of the Middle Ages. For centuries Menander 
could not be judged by his own work. He naturally 
retained the high place in literature that had been 
assigned to him in ancient times, and students made 
the most of the numerous excerpts from his plays that 
were quoted in other writers, some eighteen hundred 
lines in all. Moreover, the adaptations of Plautus 
and Terence seemed to give the best clue to the 
dramatic quality of his work. Nevertheless, it was 
clearly impossible to have any real acquaintance with 
Menander under those conditions. We have only to 
consider the plight of a later critic who might attempt 
to reconstruct the plays of Shakespeare from excerpts 
in dictionaries and in collections of familiar quotations, 
aided by such adaptations as Dryden’s ‘ All for Love.’ 

Fortunately for us many recent finds have added to 
our knowledge of Menander. Most worthy of note is 
the discovery by Lefebvre in Egypt toward the end of 
the year 1905 of the remains of a papyrus codex that had 
contained several plays of his. This book had evidently 
been torn up by some functionary of the Roman imperial 
administration, probably in the sixth century after 
Christ, and its leaves had been used to protect the 
contents of a huge jar filled with legal documents. As 
a result of this bit of good fortune we have sufficient 
fragments of three plays, amounting in all to about 
fifteen hundred lines, to enable us to reconstruct the 
plots with fair plausibility and to appreciate Menander’s 
sympathetic delineation of character. 

Though we have the material to enable us to appreciate 
Menander, it does not follow that Menander has always 
been appreciated by those who have studied that material. 
It should require no argument to prove that all scholars 
are not literary critics, that not all professors, any more 
than all parsons or all artists, can enjoy a lively picture 
on the stage of ordinary people caught in the web of 
circumstance and revealing their humanity in spite of 
themselves. Anyone, however, who does enjoy study- 
ing and interpreting human nature will find that there 

Vol. 250.—No., 496, 2A 
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is much literary delight to be found in tracing the 
interplay of purposes and cross-purposes in a comedy of 
Menander. Each character—with his or her distinct 
complex of motives— motives which fit always the 
individual and his environment—acts and reacts with 
perfect plausibility; and each separate act advances 
the general movement of the plot. There is nothing 
accidental. The humblest slave has his own personality, 
and acts each time as he has to act in order to meet, 
with his particular endowment, the needs of his particular 
situation. Yet the play as a whole goes forward. The 
separate motives clash, each act produces its widening 
circle of influence, and in the end a result is reached to 
which every one in the action has contributed his share 
without any intention other than to further his own 
interest or to do his private duty. The ordinary play 
does not give the illusion of life, because it lacks over- 
tones. The relation of the parts to the whole is too 
simple. The actors in the drama are abstracted from 
life—that is to say, they do not retain in the play the 
little whimsicalities and irrational impulses that give 
people in life their individual flavour; they retain, 
abstracted from the rest, merely those motives needed 
for the development of the play. It is the overtones in 
Menander that give him his variety and charm; and 
they justify the exclamation of the ancient ‘critie:‘O 
Life, O Menander, which is the copy ?’ 

For \the ancient critics had no doubt of Menander’s 
superiority over all other writers of comedy, Greek and 
Latin alike.) He is even recommended to the young for 
study along with Homer. Nor need we be surprised 
at this, for he does indeed have in great measure the 
liveliness, the variety and the universality of Homer.) 
He has also Homer’s gift of creating a world of his own 
and of peopling that world with charming characters. 
No matter how much we might disapprove of Homer's 
people or of Menander’s if we were to meet them in our 
world, yet in their own world they are so illumined by 
a penetrating sympathy and by the poet's detachment 
and imagination that we see in them something eternally | 
beautiful. To be sure, there are unedifying clowns in } 
Menander, just as in Homer we have Thersites, but an 
apology for clowns is hardly needed among people who | 
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admire Shakespeare. The slave and the peasant are in 
general much more sympathetically treated in Menander 
than in Shakespeare. 

With regard to the life of Menander little is known. 
He was a citizen of Athens, was born in the year 343 or 
soon after, and died at the age of fifty-two, probably in 
the year 291. \He was as far from the age of Pericles as 
we are from the period of Napoleon, Euripides was as 
remote as Wordsworth is to us. ' Demosthenes, Aristotle, 
and Alexander the Great are the names that represent 
for us the world of his youth) None of them survived 
Menander’s twenty-first year. He was himself a pupil 
of Aristotle’s successor in philosophy, Theophrastus, 
author of the ‘ Characters.’ The philosopher Epicurus 
was his contemporary and fellow Athenian. Zeno, the 
founder of Stoicism, was in Athens for the last twenty 
years of Menander’s life. His uncle, Alexis, had been 
writing for the comic theatre for a generation before 
Menander and was to continue for nearly a generation 
after his death. Philemon and Diphilus were con- 
temporary rivals who long outlived him. Probably 
Menander really was drowned while swimming near 
Athens, as one writer informs us, for his productive 
period was less than half as long as that of his rivals 
who died a natural death. 

He came of good family and was the friend of Deme- 
trius of Phalerum who ruled the city for ten years 
(317-307 B.c.) in the Macedonian interest. When Deme- 
trius fell from power and the democrats established a 
government, Menander is said to have been temporarily 
in danger, as a friend of the old regime. A little later 
one of his plays was refused a production, perhaps 
because of some unfavourable allusion to the new 
government. The kings of Egypt and of Macedonia sent 
ships and personal representatives to invite him to visit 
their courts, but he preferred to remain quietly in 
Athens. 

We hear that he squinted and that in regard to 
women his enthusiasm passed all bounds. This may be 
an inference from his plays, but in any case the inference 
would be justified. Of his hundred and five (some say 
three or four more) plays there was none without its 
love-story. In fact, Plutarch speaks of love as the 
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connecting theme that flows evenly through all the plays 
of Menander. Later ages coupled his name with that of 
Glycera, and in the ‘Letters’ of Alciphron we have a 
charming, and perhaps not wholly fictitious, present- 
ment of Glycera’s anxious interest in the success of each 
new comedy of Menander. He was not so popular as 
his rival Philemon and won only eight victories in the 
Athenian dramatic contests. Such meagre tradition as 
we have in regard to the dates of his dramas is uncertain 
in its interpretation. He probably wrote at least one 
play before he was twenty, and from that time his 
average production was more than three plays a year. 
There was a marked development in his work as he 
grew old. The farcical element that is prominent in his 
early plays gradually gave way to a type of comedy 
in which a keen and sympathetic appreciation of the 
vagaries of human nature predominates. Of the three 
plays, the ‘Girl from Samos’ probably represents his 
early manner, while the other two belong to the period 
of his maturity. ‘The Arbitration’ is very likely later 
than ‘ The Shearing of Glycera.’ 

In the second century after Christ Menander’s tomb 
was seen by the traveller Pausanias as he passed along 
the way from Pirzus to Athens. The pedestal of a 
statue which was set up in his honour in the Athenian 
theatre may still be seen there with its inscription. 
The popularity of Menander in Roman times is amply 
attested. Teachers of oratory recommended him to 
their students above all other writers. His plays were 
read at banquets by way of entertainment. Educated 
men, if we may believe Plutarch, crowded the comic 
theatre only when Menander was to be played. Menan- 
der is the morning star of Greek comedy, he is superior 
to Aristophanes and comes next to Homer. If we ask 
why in view of such popularity Menander’s works were 
lost in the Middle Ages, the answer is that to the austere 
Christianity of those days his subject-matter appeared 
frivolous or wicked. The love of woman was not a 
theme for the attention of serious readers, and other 
readers there were none. If in our day again the frag- 
mentary plays have not been received with enthusiasm 
by all scholars, it is because Menander’s merits are of 
the kind that are least easily discerned in fragments. 
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If you remove at haphazard half of any play, the rest 
loses most of its meaning. Indeed, even if our three 
plays were complete, they would not be enough to exhibit 
to its full extent the fecundity and versatility of Menan- 
der’s creative power. If we had only ‘Love's Labour 
Lost,’ ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ and the ‘Tempest,’ we 
might not fully appreciate Shakespeare. We need not, 
however, acquiesce in the disparaging statement of 
Barrett Wendell, in his book ‘ The Traditions of European 
Literature from Homer to Dante.’ Speaking of the 
newly-found remains of Menander, he says: ‘ These are 
generally agreed to be disappointing. Apart from a 
certain swift and gay ease, they are on the whole 
inferior to any equal amount taken from his com- 
paratively laborious Latin imitators. It seems at least 
possible that Plautus and Terence are about as much 
better than he was as Moliére is better than they.’ 

One challenges instantly the statement that the 
fragments are ‘generally agreed’ to be disappointing. 
It is true that we cannot easily find in English an 
authoritative and enthusiastic appreciation of Menander. 
There are, however, no greater names in the field of 
Greek literary criticism than those of Maurice Croiset 
in France and Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in 
Germany. Croiset wrote of Menander asJong ago as 1909 
(‘Revue des deux Mondes,’ p. 806): ‘It seems that Athens, 
at the very time when her historic destinies were drawing 
to a close, gathered up, as it were, and concentrated in 
this charming spirit the finest essence of her genius and 
all that was most human in her tradition.’ Wilamowitz’ 
recent edition of the ‘ Epitrepontes’ (Berlin, 1925) is not 
only a product of brilliant scholarship, but a work inspired 
by literary insight. At the end of his essay on the art of 
Menander, included in this book, he points out that the 
absence of any sharp distinction between tragedy and 
comedy on the modern stage is the attainment of a goal 
toward which Menander was making progress in the 
‘Epitrepontes’ and other dramas. He goes on to say in 
conclusion: ‘ But a poet must arise who will hold up a 
mirror to the life of his period and still preserve a strict 
verse-form and a unity of style like Menander’s, before 
the latter will have been surpassed. Moreover, only 
then will the condition laid down by Plato be satisfied, 
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that the same art should embrace the whole tragedy and 
comedy of life,’ 

The views of these modern scholars reinforce the 
almost unanimous estimate of ancient critics. Homer 
stands supreme at the beginning of Greek literature; 
after him follow Aischylus, Thucydides, Plato, and many 
others of the first rank. Menander’s place is with them ; 
he is last in time ; in development his work is the fitting 
culmination of what went before. Homer and Menander 
were five hundred years apart, yet in achievement they 
are brothers. Homer created in the heroic tragi-comedy 
of his epics countless figures endowed with pulsating 
vehement life. Vividness and variety are never absent | 
from his work. Those two qualities are the chief element | 
in Menander’s greatness. His tragi-comedy is not divine 
or even heroic, but truly human. His characters have 
been caught in the net of civilisation. The spirit of 
Achilles was still incarnate in his day in Alexander of 
Macedon, but Alexander ranged far beyond the limits of 
Menander’s world. In fact, Menander’s world was only 
a city, a city once full of enterprise which had in the 
fulness of experience learned to set its affection on 
common things. Of common things and common people 
Menander writes, but the work of his pen leaves them 
immortalised in possession of a charm that common life 
can have only when seen through the eyes of a supreme 
genius. Vividness, variety, and universality, these three 
are found in Menander. The greatest of them is vivid- 
ness, and that we do not have to take on trust. It can 
be discerned even in our mangled fragments. The truth 
is that English and American scholarship deserve to 
repent in sackcloth and ashes for their failure to create 
for Menander the esteem that should be his both among 
the ranks of Greek students and in the general field of 
literature. 

The stumbling-blocks to appreciation of Menander’s 
work are obvious. His technique is archaic and his 
plots are melodramatic. Now archaic technique is 
found also in early sculpture, and it is there also at first | 
a stumbling-block; but to most students of ancient | 


statues and reliefs there comes in time an affection for 


the earlier work that they do not feel for the triumphs | 
of technique that were produced so lavishly later. In | 
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primitive art the wonder is that any message at all 
could be conveyed with such limited resources. The 
limitation of the means gives emphasis to the meaning. 
The motivating vision of the artist appears as an active 
force, a force powerful enough to enliven the brute 
stone in which it is embodied. There is in archaic 
sculpture the wistful charm of a child whose imagina- 
tion joyously outruns the slow pace of actual accom- 
plishment. At the same time any stiffness in the result 
makes apparent the artist's struggle with his workstuff, 
the spiritual shines out by contrast with the material, 
and, most important of all, the artist succeeds in express- 
ing his meaning simply and unmistakably. The mean- 
ing must be there to guide the artist, for his technique 
has no mechanical perfection of the sort that works on 
without artistic motive. The meaning cannot be compli- 
cated by any exuberance of expression, for the artist is 
still concentrating on the problem of saying one thing 
well. The result is an object that repels the ordinary 
sightseer by its frank avowal of imperfect mastery over 
the means of expression, but delights the connoisseur by 
its single-hearted devotion to the ideal which the artist 
had it in him to create. 

In the days of Menander sculpture had come of age. 
The artist had inherited a bag of tricks which enabled 
him to repeat in infinite variety the technical achieve- 
ments of earlier ages. Decadence was setting in. The 
technique of comedy, however, was still thoroughly 
archaic. There was little possibility and no intention 
of presenting the spectators with an action happening 
exactly asin life. Everything was stylised—the stage- 
setting, the masks of the characters and their costumes, 
the gestures, and the language. Characters pass on 
and off the stage according to the author’s will. He has 
a story to tell and his puppets tell it. They are frankly 
puppets. No one'‘apparently cared very much whether 
they had or had not motives of their own for appearing 
when the author needed them. They frequently explain 
the action to the audience with no concealment of the 
fact that they are not real people. They engage in long 
soliloquies that make clear the struggle of motives 
within them and the determining forces of their acts. 
In real life people mostly fail to explain their acts, 
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either because they cannot, or because they are so intent 
on action that they move first and explain only after- 
ward, not truly but in accordance with the revision of 
reason. 

There are of course advantages in this naiveté of 
presentation. The author’s meaning becomes much 
clearer and depends far less on the subtlety of the 
actor’s art. One always knows what Menander means 
when the text of a soliloquy is certain and complete, 
sometimes even when it is not, whereas Ibsen, with his 
realistic presentation, would often be obscure even with 
stage-directions, unless we had an inspired performance 
of a whole play by actors of genius. Menander could 
not represent thunder-storms, shipwrecks, sick-beds or 
lovers’ lanes on his stage, but he was allowed complete 
freedom to interpret the motives and the inner life of 
his characters. The art of the cinema has reached 
exactly the opposite extreme. Anything mechanical 
anywhere in time or space can be represented, but of 
character only the crudest expressions and categories 
are allowed to appear. The conventional technique of 
the Greek theatre greatly limited its superficial appeal, 
but a master like Menander found in it a medium for 
presenting intimate and self-revealing human nature 
with a range and a power that have seldom or never 
been equalled. Menander was a genius and could do 
this. To those who could not do this was left the 
concern for improvement in dramatic technique. 

Even more than the technique of Greek New 
Comedy, the restricted and somewhat unnatural subject- 
matter has required to be explained by apologists. Why 
must the material of Greek comedy always be young 
men in love, ravished virgins, exposed infants and tricky 
slaves? Why do the plays always end with the dis- 
covery of long-lost parents and a wedding or two? The 
only answer is that such was the taste of the time. Why 
is adultery a favourite theme in French novels and not 
in English? Why do Elizabethan tragedies usually end 
with the death of one or more of the important charac- 
ters? The truth is that the only effective dramatic 
ending is the presentation of a fait accompli and for 
comedy the wedding is as inevitable as for tragedy the 
funeral, To be sure, comedies may nowadays end with 
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the sudden acquisition of a fortune and tragedies with 
the bloodless separation of a pair of lovers; but after all 
it is not so much what happens in the end that interests 
us, but how it happens, and any plot is a good plot if it - 
brings on the stage a succession of live interesting 
characters who have something to say. The only justi- 
fication for Menander’s use of the stock devices of 
comedy with the improbabilities inherent in them, is 
the old one which ‘justifies so many improbable plots, 
including that of @idipus Tyrannus, that by using them 
the author has created an enduring masterpiece of 
literature. 

Plots and technique must in any literature be taken 
for granted to some extent. The mechanical side of 
play-production is always distracting until the playgoer 
has learned what to expect. The more conventional the 
background of dramatic art is, the less the spectator will 
be distracted. Menander could interest his audience in 
the inner life of his characters partly because there was 
so little novelty in the externals of his plays. A great 
artist interprets the drama of existence on the stage by 
evoking at moments of crisis from the husk which moves 
and is visible to those about, the utterance of the real 
man within. Men rarely interpret their own natures in 
life. On the stage they may transcend ordinary reality. 
The dramatist may give them a voice and words to 
interpret the significance of their struggles. This is 
particularly true in stylised and in poetic drama. Each 
character in Menander is his own mouthpiece, and so it 
comes about that in his plays there was presented, not 
to the eye but to the imagination, a reality that ancient 
critics found more living than life itself. 

A comparison with later writers of comedy will throw 
into relief the qualities of Menander. To Plautus he is 
superior not in degree but in kind. The plays of Plautus 
probably bore about as much relation to the Greek 
original as a modern musical comedy does to the play 
from which it is adapted. Plautus is full of life and fun, 
and it is not disparaging him to point out that his wit, 
however good, makes no pretence of springing from any 
deep or delicate conceptions of human nature, as does 
Menander’s humour. Plautus deals with some of the 
most harrowing facts of life, just as Menander does, love 
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and jealousy and the plight of slave girls or of unmarried 
mothers, but in his laughter there is never a hint of 
tears. Plautus is the clown who, though he may have 
had one, at least never displayed an aching heart. Joy 
and sorrow are equally funny when seen through Plautus’ 
eyes. The laughter of Menander is merry enough, but 
tears are always lurking in the background, and again 
and again he achieves that triumph of all art, the 
mingling in one potion of the bitter and the sweet, an 
enchanted cup fraught with potency to move the reader 
like nothing else in literature. 

Menander is superior to Terence not in kind but in 
power. Terence gives us the same blend but so diluted 
that it never intoxicates and exhilarates but mildly. 
Julius Cesar observed this long ago and apostrophised 
Terence as a Menander cut in two. The charm of style 
was there, but the creative power was absent. Even 
the greatest admirers of Terence must admit that his 
characters are blurred. Menander’s people are as distinct 
in memory as people in the street. Each has his own 
concerns and his own mannerisms. The characters of 
Terence are more or less palsied. They engage in stir- 
ring action with such unconcern that they are at once 
detected as only people in a play, not real vibrating 
human beings. Not stirred themselves, they do not stir 
the reader. Terence’s charm lies in his language for one 
thing. He is a marvellous master of Latin, and for 
sonority and weight Terence’s Latin is superior to 
Menander's Greek. Doubtless Menander was dramatically 
right in not trying to compose like Plato; but, though 
Terence may spoil his drama in order to write sen- 
tentiously, he must be given credit for doing his 
sententiousness very well indeed. 

Terence, in his adaptations of Menander, introduced 
technical improvements. His characters never address 
the audience. Moreover, he sometimes took pains to 
avoid monologue by introducing a second speaker. His 
technique is in general more advanced and more self- 
conscious than that of Menander. In at least one case, 
however, his improvement results in a really shocking 
piece of patchwork. No one likes the scene in Terence’s 
‘Eunuchus’ where Chewrea comes out and describes to a 
comrade how he had raped an unsuspecting girl. In 
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the first place the scene is morally offensive. Neither 
of the young men seems to feel the least compunction 
of conscience, and, not only that, they are not even 
interested. The ravisher is as cool as a cucumber, and 
the two go off to a banquet as if nothing had happened. 
Now we know from Plutarch that this is what Menander 
never did. The violation of the girl was of course in the 
original play of Menander from which Terence adapted 
the ‘ Eunuchus,’ but in Menander the young man described 
the experience in a monologue. Now we may assume 
that in this monologue he showed himself excited, over- 
wrought and repentant, for, according to Plutarch,* such 
acts in Menander’s plays regularly led to repentance, 
reform, and marriage. The moral obtuseness thus 
introduced by Terence is not all. The character who is 
introduced to replace the monologue by a dialogue has 
absolutely no business in the play, and his introduction 
is a most absurd violation of dramatic propriety. Better 
a monologue than a dialogue with a wholly inorganic 
character. 

Terence’s improvements in dramatic technique could 
only give him a claim to superiority over Menander if he 
had shown himself capable of doing more than patchwork. 
Of this there is no evidence. He has, however, another 
quality besides his style that endears him to his readers, 
namely his humanity. There is a breadth of sympathy 
in his treatment of character that is conspicuous by 
contrast with Plautus. Even in Terence, however, there 
are curious aberrations of which the piece of moral 
obtuseness cited from the Eunuchus is an example. It 
seems at least possible that Terence derived his broad 
humanity from Menander. He reproduced it exquisitely 
where he found it in the original, but he lacked the 
invention to devise scenes of his own in which this 
quality was incorporated. The spirit of Menander 
breathes through many scenes of Terence and through 
the whole play of the Adelphi. Terence appreciated 
Menander and he wrote Latin superbly. If he did not 
have Menander’s power of creating characters with a 
life of their own, we can only share Cesar’s regret that 
this should be so. 

With regard to the comparative merits of Greek and 
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Latin writers of comedy, there is a passage of Aulus 
Gellius (11, 23) which would be more instructive if the 
text were less corrupt. Gellius points out that no matter 
how good a scene may appear to be when a Latin comedy 
is read, nevertheless the Greek original is always found, 
when one turns to it, to be incomparably better. He 
compares Menander and Cecilius for one scene to the 
latter’s discredit. Since Cecilius was usually ranked 
ahead of Terence, it is clear that the superiority of 
Menander to Terence would have seemed beyond dispute. 
The Latin writers are defective in naturalness, in charm- 
ing byplay and in dramatic consistency. They do not 
let us see the play of motives before action; the character 
declares his motives and acts. Hence a well-known 
wooden effect. Jokes and moral sentiments are intro- 
duced without regard to dramatic propriety with the 
result that the characters seem more concerned about 
making bright remarks than about living their own 
lives. The result is that blurring which has been men- 
tioned before and a failure to stir the audience. Nothing 
could be more perverse in the way of literary criticism 
than to put Terence ahead of Menander. One might as 
well prefer Seneca as a dramatist to Auschylus, or as 
a philosopher to Plato. Whole generations have been 
guilty of that sort of thing in the past, and they will be 
again so long as no one rises to insist with authority on 
the superiority of the best. 

The temptation to compare Menander with Shake- 
speare is irresistible. Shakespeare is great as a poet 
and as a tragedian. He did not write comedies in the 
ordinary sense. His so-called comedies are romantic or 
fanciful histories, when they are not farce. ‘Twelfth 
Night’ is much the best of them. It contains marvellous 
poetry, excellent sentiment and a rich vein of vigorous 
comedy. Menander lacks the poetry. His sentiment is 
more practical and less dreamy than Shakespeare’s. 
His clowning is about as lively and as realistic as 
Shakespeare's. The quality to be specially noted in 
Menander’s comedy because it is lacking in Shakespeare's 
is the element of seriousness. Shakespeare is serious 
enough in tragedy. There his characters have a vitality 
that is overpowering. In comedy, however, almost any- 
thing can happen without disturbing the serenity of 
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the atmosphere. In Menander there is an intensity of 
purpose in the characters which often contributes to 
laughter and always humanises it. The tragi-comedy of 
Menander can be paralleled in modern writers, in Barrie 
for instance, but not in Elizabethan writers. There are 
comic interludes in Shakespeare's tragedy, but they only 
throw into relief the note of tragedy. The famous 
knocking at the gate in Macbeth is not laughed at 
nowadays. One wonders whether it ever was, or was 
ever meant to be, laughed at. The union of laughter 
and tears in Menander is a really great achievement. 
Moliére is farther from Menander than Shakespeare 
is. In fact, as a writer of comedy, Moliére is as far from 
Menander as he can be. Moliére is intellectual and 
Menander emotional. Moliére’s characters are much 
more abstract. They are not vividly presented as indi- . 
viduals demanding sympathy; they are simplified and 
analysed for criticism. Harpagon in ‘L’Avare’ is the 
embodiment of one passion. He is much too consistent 
to be human. Moliére is a reformer who appeals to the 
reason. Menander was equally a reformer, but he 
appealed to the heart. Moliere argued for an improve- 
ment in the position of women; Menander, though 
women were less free in his society than in Moliére’s, 
proposes no removal of restrictions; he merely sets the 
example of loving them unashamed and treating them 
with respect. When Moliére is serious, it is his own 
serious purpose that motivates his characters. They 
illustrate his own thesis. Menander allows his characters 
a serious purpose of their own, and a sense of their own 
importance as men, which confers on them a half-ludi- 
crous dignity that is very touching. Moliére dissects his 
people so skilfully that they appear as specimens; 
Menander presents his with the life still in them. 
Moliére is incomparable in his own field, but he hardly 
competes atall with Menander. With the latter laughter 
and sympathy go together. Even mean characters are 
allowed some individuality. For such a character as 
Tartuffe Moliére allows no sympathy. He has not one 
trait to mark him as human. We laugh at him and . 
detest him, but do not seek to understand him. A cook 
or a Smicrines may be so treated in Menander to some 
extent, but the dissection is never quite so complete, 
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Menander tends to resemble Shakespeare, who makes a 
villain like Shylock so convincing that he may even be 
turned into a hero by another generation. In ‘Le Mis- 
anthrope’ we have the contrast pointed. Moliére found 
life a sham. Even love was bitter. He mocked and 
suffered. Menander loved life and embraced it, above all 
he loved women, and there can be no doubt that he 
enjoyed both life and women. 

There is probably more resemblance to Menander in 
the Italian Goldoni than in any other of the modern 
classic writers. Perhaps someone who can appreciate 
Goldoni’s pictures of life which he has written in the 
Venetian dialect will carry out the comparison. Cer- 
tainly we find no one who compares with Menander 
in feeling until we come to the 18th century. The fresh- 
ness with which sentiment and common life awoke the 
interest of the contemporaries of Prévost, Richardson, 
Diderot, and Lessing is paralleled by the change that 
came over literature in the fourth century in Greece. 
Euripides had brought tragedy down to earth, but he 
dealt always with the abnormal and the romantic, with 
passions and situations far from common life. The new 
comedy learned to present real people in ordinary situa- 
tions. It learned above all to present young men in 
love, and Menander in particular glorified love, perhaps 
for the first time in Greek literature. In the 18th 
century the man of feeling carried his sentiment so 
far that he became a joke. There was almost cer- 
tainly some such exaggeration in Greek literature. 
If the ‘Hecyra’ of Terence gives anything like a true 
notion of the work of Apollodorus of Carystus, the 
latter must have sacrificed sense to sensibility. His 
women have left earth and soared to heaven. They 
are perfect angels, even the prostitute. Unfortunately, 
the men have to be brutal and stupid or the women 
would have nothing to be angelic about. In any case 
they are most unconvincing. There are no signs of such 
morbid development in Menander. His people are not 
too good to be convincing and his sentiment is not 
artificial. 

It is interesting to speculate what difference a know- 
ledge of Menander would have made in the development 
of the theatre since the Renaissance. Would Moliére 
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» have used him as Racine did Euripides? However that 
may be, the modern stage has reached a point where it 
has little to learn from Menander. Even his affection 
for women might seem a step backward, for the modern 
stage ventures to show women as independent agents, 
creating a life of their own without the help of man. 
In Menander woman’s greatest triumph is to win the 
devotion of a man. The range of interest in modern 
drama is vastly greater than in Menander’s work, and 
many plays, even unpretentious ones, charm by their 
vivid presentation of ordinary people. Such a play may 
well appeal strongly to one spectator and not at all to 
another. One man likes his drama abstracted; he wants 
‘typical people significantly presented for intellectual 
analysis. Another enjoys the commonplace so long as 
it is depicted with vigour and with charm. Judgments 
of Menander will differ correspondingly. He will dis- 
appoint those who seek for the heroic or for the detached 
analysis of human folly. To those who like people for 
their individuality and can share the hopes and fears of 
ordinary humanity he will bring intense satisfaction. 
It is probable that if we had a dozen complete plays 
of Menander, his supreme genius would be universally 
recognised. 


L. A. Post, 
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THE re-establishment of the Turkish Constitution in 
the year 1908 resulted from the fact that the atrocities 
and misgovernment permitted by the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid had created a state of things intolerable not only 
to the diverse peoples of the Empire, but also to the more 


liberal-minded Turks themselves. At that time the 
Young Turks proclaimed ‘ Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality’ as their motto, and published their desire to 
obliterate all differences between the various elements 
of the population. But the so-called ‘Ottomanisation’ 
of the Empire actually meant the ‘ Turcification ’ of the 
Moslem as well as of the Christian subject races, and, as 
Count Ostrorog correctly points out, the movement was 
an evolution rather than a revolution. The power was 
transferred from the Sultan to a Parliament, but a 
Sultan Caliph remained on the throne, the religious law 
continued to run and, whereas the army was the all- 
important element in the country, the Young Turks fell 
back upon the leaders of Islam when they desired to 
depose Abdul Hamid in April 1909, and when they decided 
to declare a Jihad or Holy War in November 1914. 

At first a kind of millennium seemed to have come. 
Nevertheless, the Committee soon shattered the hopes 
which it had encouraged and filled the Chamber and the 
Administration with its nominees. By the end of 1911, 
when I made an extended tour in Albania and Macedonia, 
things had gone from bad to worse, and the people, no 
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longer partially protected by the various schemes of 
European Control, were suffering more than in the days 
of Abdul Hamid. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Turco-Italian War formed the spark which ignited 
the local fire. That fire, in the form of the first Balkan 
War, ended disastrously for Turkey, who thereby lost 
the whole of her European territory, except the small 
area situated to the south-east of the Enos-Midia Line. 
Subsequently, however, and during the second Balkan 
War, when Bulgaria was fully occupied elsewhere, the 
Young Turks reoccupied Adrianople and the surround- 
ing country practically without opposition. This success 
was of far-reaching importance, for it regained for 
Enver Pasha and the Committee of Union and Progress 
a great deal of the prestige which they would otherwise 
have lost as a result of the onerous consequences of 
their policy. 

The above-mentioned events were closely bound up 
with an ever-increasing jealousy between the Great 
Powers and particularly with a steady growth of 
Germanic power in the East. From the moment of his 
accession to the throne the Kaiser worked for the 
development of his influence in Turkey—an influence 
which met with a temporary set-back after the re- 
establishment of the Constitution. But largely as a 
result of the energy of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, 
the long-time German Ambassador in Constantinople, 
the Young Turks soon returned to the fold of the 
Central Powers. Austria-Hungary objected to Italy 
carrying her war against Turkey into the Balkans, 
and the Kaiser, who did his best to mitigate the 
consequences of the Tripoli Campaign, found it con- 
venient to remove Baron Marschall to London when the 
position of that diplomatist had become compromised 
by an Italian policy over which he had no control. A 
little later the Triple Alliance endeavoured to save 
their protégé from the dangers of war by proposing 
decentralisation for European Turkey, and during and 
immediately after the Balkan Campaigns, the Kaiser 
gave his secret if not his avowed support to Turkey, 
whom he failed to discourage in the reoccupation of 
Adrianople. In short, Germany, who was not then 
ready for the world war, used the events of the years 
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1912 and 1913 to improve her position at Constantinople, 
and to create a state of Balkan unrest likely to be favour- 
able to her when the fateful day came. 

The opening of the year 1914 saw the beginning of a 
new internal and external situation. By that time the 
Committee of Union and Progress had suppressed all 
opposition, and the Government and the Sultan were 
more completely in its hands than at any time since the 
months immediately following the establishment of the 
Constitution. Equally well and more important still, in 
December 1913, General Liman von Sanders had been 
appointed Chief of the German Military Mission, his 
task being to reform the Turkish Army and to make 
recommendations for its mobilisation and employment 
in case of war. This appointment, and especially the 
command of the First Army Corps, given to General von 
Sanders, naturally caused great annoyance to the Triple 
Entente, and particularly to Russia. As a result the 
Kaiser at once promoted his military representative to 
the rank of General, which made him a Turkish Marshal, 
and instead of enjoying a direct command, he became 
Inspector-General of the Turkish forces, But neither 
this change nor the fact that the German Embassy gave 
a cold reception to the Mission made any difference to 
the facts that there was only one object in sending so 
distinguished a German soldier to Constantinople; that 
he worked loyally for the interests of his country, and 
that the reforms instituted and the réle played by him 
before and after the outbreak of hostilities were largely 
responsible for enabling Turkey to be the means of 
prolonging the world war by a period the length of 
which it is still impossible to estimate. 

Although there is now little that is fresh to be said 
about Turkey during the great struggle, General Liman 
von Sanders writes with such obvious impartiality and 
with such an entire lack of bitterness that his observa- 
tions and admissions upon many points are worthy of 
attention. To begin with, whilst Halidé Edib contends 
that the Young Turks tried hard but in vain to enlist 
Allied sympathy, and that we wanted Turkish neutrality 
without paying anything in return, no reader of the 
General's ‘Five Years in Turkey’ will be left with any 
illusions upon this subject. In the very early days of 
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August 1914 there was a discussion at the German 
Embassy, in which Enver took part, as to the conclusion 
of a secret Turco-German Alliance, and as to the employ- 
ment of the German Mission in case Turkey entered 
the war. Liman von Sanders at once referred to the 
provision for his retirement in case Germany became 
engaged in war, and he requested the Emperor for 
that recall. In reply, and be it remembered during the 
Turkish neutrality, he was twice told that his service 
would be counted as though he were in the field with 
the German Army. Again, the Chief of the Military 
Mission confirms what Mr Morgenthau * has already said: 
namely, that the Germans never made any secret of the 
fact that the so-called purchase of the ‘Goeben’ and the 
‘ Breslau’ was a mere farce. Lastly, and here the infer- 
ence adduced by the author seems open to doubt, we 
are told that as the naval attack against Russia, which 
carried Turkey into the war, took place under the Turkish 
flag, it is probable that Djemal Pasha had given his con- 
sent to this undertaking. That politician had expressed 
himself to Halidé Edib as strongly opposed to war only 
a few weeks earlier, and, in my opinion, the most likely 
and real explanation of this all-important event still is 
that Enver and Talaat were determined to wait no 
longer, and that they agreed with, or were persuaded 
by, Wangenheim (the German Ambassador) to launch an 
attack upon Russia without the approval of the Minister 
directly responsible. 

Coming to the actual events of the war, General 
Liman von Sanders clearly shows that, whilst a decisive 
Allied success could not have been won at the Dardanelles 
unless the landing of a large force was coincident with 
or antecedent to the passage of a fleet, such a landing, 
undertaken without the warning given by our preliminary 
bombardment, would have achieved the desired result. 
In general the enemy was so lacking in all the require- 
ments of modern war as to prove that the Turks, like 
other Eastern peoples, can really carry on hostilities 
under conditions quite impossible in the West. Turkish 
efficiency was at a very low standard, corruption was 
rife from end to end of the country, and on one occasion 
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Liman von Sanders actually received a present of six 
bottles of wine requisitioned by a high official from a 
friendly gift addressed to him. Furthermore, although 
the operations in the East were practically directed from 
the Great General Headquarters, the Kaiser seems often 
to have been badly informed about conditions prevailing 
there, and the Intelligence Department at Constantinople 
knew so little of what was going on that, during the 
critical days of the final retreat in Syria, Liman von 
Sanders actually received a telegram asking whether he 
would be willing to offer a prize for a sack-race to be 
held in the then Ottoman Capital! The Germans were 
in real if not nominal control of the Ottoman forces, 
but the Turks were invariably jealous and no gratitude 
was shown by Enver and his compatriots. 

On the other side of the world’s picture and for 
nearly three years after Turkey threw in her lot with 
the Central Powers, the Allies clearly favoured a 
destructive line of policy for Turkey, this policy being 
indicated by a whole series of statements and agreements 
between the Western belligerents and Russia. With 
the fall of Tzardom and the entry of the United States 
into the war in the spring of 1917, however, there 
occurred a distinct modification in the atmosphere—a 
modification suggesting that for the concluding year of 
the war the maintenance of a more or less powerful 
Turkey was under contemplation. Thus early in 1918 
Mr Lloyd George declared that we were not seeking to 
deprive that country of her capital or of her rich lands 
in Asia Minor and Thrace, and Mr Wilson launched his 
‘Fourteen Points’ under which the Turkish portions of 
the Empire were to be assured a secure sovereignty. A 
little later, in March 1918, the New Russian Government, 
having repudiated the imperialistic aims of its pre- 
decessors, made the independent Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
under which she returned the districts of Kars, Ardahan, 
and Batoum taken from Turkey in 1878. Lastly, whereas 
the terms of the Armistice, concluded at Mudros on 
October 1918, amounted to an unconditional surrender, 
they contained nothing which really foresaw or pre- 
judiced the eventual peace. 

It is advisable here to take a glance at the situation 
existing at the time of the Allied occupation of Con- 
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stantinople, of the Straits, and of certain other parts 
of the Ottoman Empire. The Turks, who had been 
engaged in almost continuous war for about seven years, 
Were more than anxious for peace. Germany and the 
Committee were very seriously discredited, and most 
of the leading Young Turks had been or were being 
compelled to fly the country. At the same time the 
Turkish fear of Russia had greatly decreased, the 
prestige of that country having materially improved, 
largely as a result of the above-mentioned cession of 
territory. The Allies, particularly Great Britain, with 
whom there had always been a traditional friendship, 
were also far from unpopular in the Ottoman Empire. 
These circumstances, coupled with the complete dis- 
appearance of German influence and with the under- 
standing that the army was to be demobolised, gave 
to the victorious Powers the opportunity of imposing 
almost any form of peace which appealed to them. 
That opportunity was lost, and for some time the Peace 
Conference devoted little real attention to the Eastern 
Question. Not so, however, with M. Venizelos, whose 
opportunity came at the end of April 1919, when it was 
decided at Versailles to permit, to encourage, or to 
propose the Greek occupation of Smyrna. That occupa- 
tion, no doubt sanctioned in order to prevent Great 
Britain and France from being obliged to fulfil their 
promises to Italy in regard to Western Anatolia, took 
place on May 15. It constituted the basis of practically 
all the subsequent trouble, and was the direct cause of 
the establishment and development of Turkish National- 
ism as we know it to-day. 

The international and local developments bound up 
with the Turkish struggle for independence, which 
lasted from May 1919 until the conclusion of the 
Mudania Convention in October 1922, are difficult to 
describe briefly. Here, however, Mr Grinnell Mears’ 
book is of great assistance and value; and here it is 
advisable to divide the period in question into two parts, 
the first of which extends to and somewhat beyond 
the signature of the Treaty of Sévres in August 1920. 
During this stage, it is clear that the Allies, particularly 
Great Britain, had reverted to their policy outlined 
during the earlier phases of the war, and favoured what 
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practically amounted to a ‘bag and baggage’ policy, so 
far as Constantinople, the Straits, and Smyrna were 
concerned. The victorious Powers controlled the puppet 
Government of the Sultan, and the movement in Asia 
Minor was treated as a passing insurrection. Informal 
conversations took place and semi-official statements 
were made, but until April 1920 no definite and com- 
prehensive decisions were taken. In that month, how- 
ever, the Conference of San Remo agreed that large 
areas, including the Smyrna Zone and Eastern Thrace, 
were to go to Greece, and determined that the Straits 
should be internationalised. These decisions provoked 
further Nationalist Opposition; the Allies decided to 
employ Greece as an agent for putting the terms of 
their Treaty into operation, and, having already been 
allowed to occupy Western and Eastern Thrace, the 
Hellenic Army made a further deep advance in Anatolia 
during the summer of 1920. In August the Allied 
and Constantinople Governments signed the Treaty of 
Sévres—a Treaty stillborn as a result of the attitude of 
Mustapha Kemal and his colleagues. 

As already stated, the Greek landing and the feared 
Turkish loss of Smyrna were principally responsible for 
the formation or more correctly for the rapid growth of 
the Nationalist movement. Earlier in 1919 a number 
of local committees had been established; but it was 
not until the arrival of Mustapha Kemal Pasha in 
Anatolia that these Committees took practical shape. 
In May, that leader, who enjoyed the advantages of 
being a known opponent of the pro-German policy of 
the Young Turks and of having won a great military 
reputation during the war, was appointed by the Con- 
stantinople Government as Inspector-General of the 
Turkish forces in north-eastern Asia Minor. But instead 
of carrying out this duty, which he naturally never 
intended to perform, Mustapha Kemal immediately 
assumed the Nationalist Leadership. The delivery of 
arms to the Allies at once came to an end, the local 
militias were transformed into more regular troops, 
and two Congresses, which claimed the independence 
of Turkey within the Armistice line, were held. For 
the moment no official breach took place with Con- 
stantinople. At the end of 1919 there was a general 
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election, favoured by the Nationalists, and the new 
Parliament, which met at Constantinople, approved the 
terms of the now famous National Pact in the following 
January. Shortly afterwards the Allies undertook a 
more comprehensive occupation of the capital, very 
unwisely they arrested and exiled a number of leading 
Turks, said to be supporters of the Nationalists, and 
they brought about the dissolution of the newly-elected 
Chamber. About the same time, too, the Sheik-ul-Islam 
and the Grand Vizier denounced Mustapha Kemal and 
his companions, and a Nationalist Assembly, formed 
partly of deputies who had escaped from Constantinople, 
and partly of local nominees, met at Angora. That 
event, coupled with Mustapha Kemal’s open disavowal 
of the authority of the Sultan and with his immediate 
election to the Presidency of the Chamber, signified the 
formal breach between Angora and Constantinople, and 
marked the establishment of the Nationalist régime as 
the sole Turkish force of any real importance. 

By the end of 1920, when M. Venizelos had been 
defeated at the polls, and when the Nationalist strength 
was growing to be recognised, the situation entered 
upon its second stage. That stage was marked by an 
ever-increasing discord between the Allies in regard to 
their Eastern policy and by steadily improving relations 
between Angora and Moscow. The Western Powers, 
and particularly France, at once showed their unwilling- 
ness to lend to King Constantine the required support, 
deciding instead to amend if not to destroy the Treaty 
of Sévres. The London Conference of February and 
March 1921, attended by the Greeks and by delegates 
from Constantinople and Angora, came to nothing. 
Throughout the summer of that year there was almost 
continuous Turco-Hellenic fighting, and, in September, 
the battle of the Sakkaria River, in which Mustapha 
Kemal himself took the command, saw the end of the 
Greek successes in Anatolia. About this time, too, the 
power and the prestige of that leader were greatly 
increased by the withdrawal of Italy from Adalia and 
by two agreements of far-reaching importance. In 
March the Nationalists signed a Treaty * with Moscow 
under which they secured the recognition of their 





* For details, see ‘ Survey of International Affairs, 1920-1923.’ 
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claims defined in the National Pact besides finally 
obtaining the Caucasian territories, except the Port of 
Batoum, ceded to them under the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
which arrangement had been annulled as a consequence 
of the overthrow of Turkey and her Allies by the 
Western Powers. The position created by this Treaty 
was subsequently strengthened by the Treaties of Kars 
and of Angora, made between Turkey and the Cau- 
casian Republics and Turkey and the Ukraine in October 
1921 and January 1922. 

In the’'month of October 1921 there came the Franco- 
Turkish Agreement, which not only aggravated the 
Allied discord but liberated considerable Turkish forces, 
previously employed against the French in Cilicia, for 
use against the Greeks. In March 1922 a further Con- 
ference, held in Paris, again failed to bring about 
acceptable modifications in the Treaty of Sévres and, 
after a campaign, lasting only about a fortnight, Smyrna 
was recaptured and the Greeks were driven out of Asia 
Minor in September. These events marked the com- 
pletion of the Nationalist victory and brought the 
Western Powers face to face with the necessity either 
of meeting the Turks on the field of battle or of enter- 
ing into negotiations, practically on their own terms. 
With France and Italy in openly pacific moods and the 
British people strongly opposed to further fighting, 
the acceptance of the latter alternative took shape in 
the Mudania Armistice of Oct. 11, under which Asia 
Minor and Thrace were recognised as Turkish. These 
and other concessions, subsequently embodied in the 
Treaty of Lausanne and in the accompanying Con- 
ventions, signed in July 1923, gave to the Nationalists 
practically if not absolutely all the conditions claimed 
in the National Pact, and, coupled with the immediate 
evacuation of Constantinople, entitled them to the credit 
not merely of defeating the Greeks upon the field of 
battle, but of winning a far-reaching diplomatic victory, 
made possible largely by the original shortsightedness 
of, and by the subsequent disagreement between, the 
Western Powers. 

This victory has been accompanied and followed 
by the appearance and development of a completely 
new situation, many aspects of which are extremely 
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well explained and described by Prof. Toynbee in the 
‘Survey of International Affairs, 1925,’ vol. 1, and by 
Count Ostrorog in ‘The Angora Reform.’ Turkey has 
been reduced from a pre-war area of over 700,000 square 
miles to one of probably under 500,000 square miles and, 
instead of a population of over 21,000,000 souls, accord- 
ing to the recent census, where the figures are certainly 
not minimised, her inhabitants number just over 
13,600,000. At the same time, as a result of the loss of the 
Arab Provinces, of the murder and driving out of great 
numbers of Ottoman Armenians, of the flight of the 
Greeks in 1922, and of the subsequent exchange of 
populations, the ruling Turkish race has become in a 
large majority in the whole country. Thus, whereas 
the Committee of Union and Progress attempted to 
‘Turkify’ their subject peoples, the Nationalists have 
adopted a far more revolutionary attitude, and, with 
the exception of the Kurds, they have so reduced their 
minorities as to make these of comparatively little 
present importance. This change, of course, infers that 
the Greek Patriarchate and any other remaining Christian 
organisations have ceased to possess their former powers 
and that the numerous formerly existing millets are now 
possessed of no political significance. Moreover, the 
abrogation of the capitulations has put an end to the 
extra-territorial position of the foreigner and placed 
him on an equality with, if not in a less advantageous 
situation than, the Turk. On the one hand, therefore, 
the difficulty of ruling quite different peoples has 
been much reduced; and on the other, the Turks 
have to cope with the necessity of performing countless 
duties to which they are entirely unaccustomed. In face 
of these new conditions an exaggerated and yet a justified 
nationalism is responsible for many shortcomings ; but 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha and his subordinates are doing 
more for their people than have any of their recent 
predecessors. 

The Nationalistic Movement should now be considered 
from three standpoints—its broader political attitude, its 
secularisation, and its external relations. From the time 
of Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s departure from Constanti- 
nople in 1919, and certainly from the moment when his 
campaign was denounced in the name of the Sultan and 
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Caliph in April 1920, the breach between Angora and 
Constantinople became too wide to be capable of repair. 
It was only to be expected, therefore, that, after the 
conclusion of the Anatolian War, the victors would lose 
no time in coming to grips with their enemies on the 
Bosphorus. The blow was precipitated by the Allies, 
who invited the Sublime Porte to send representatives 
to the Lausanne Conference, and, on Oct. 30, the Grand 
National Assembly passed a law to the effect that the 
Sultanate had ceased to exist and that the best-qualified 
member of the House of Osman would be elected to fill 
the position of Caliph. The administration of Con- 
stantinople, still in Allied occupation, was taken over 
by a Representative of Angora, a fortnight later 
Mehmed VI took refuge on a British ship and left 
for Malta, and, a fetva having declared that this poten- 
tate had forfeited the office of Caliph, the Assembly 
chose Abdul Medjid, the second son of the Sultan Abdul 
Aziz, to fill that office. For nearly a year there was an 
interregnum in which the Caliph nominally voiced the 
religion, and the Grand National Assembly, controlled 
by the Ghazi, actually represented the sovereignty of 
the people. But a Caliphate required temporal power 
or else it meant nothing; and whilst the Nationalists 
at first attempted to defend their self-created and 
incongruous position, in October 1923 the Assembly 
established a Republic and elected Mustapha Kemal as 
its first President. This change in turn increased the 
inconsistency of the situation, for the status of the 
Caliph was clearly incompatible with that of the Presi- 
dent and, in March 1924, the Caliphate was abolished, 
Abdul Medjid being compelled to leave the country 
through no fault of his own. In the following month 
the Assembly voted the new Constitution, which em- 
bodied or supplemented the various instruments of 
earlier legislation, confirmed the establishment of the 
Republic, and laid down that Angora should remain the 
seat of the Government. 

These historical developments mean that on paper 
Turkey is now a constitutional Republic in which the 
Chamber is the sole lawful representative of the nation. 
It elects the President, who choses the Ministers, in their 
turn controlled by Parliament. In practice, however, 
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the position is quite different, for although Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha takes no part in the debates of the 
Assembly, he is a Dictator. From the commencement 
of the National Movement candidates belonging to the 
People’s Party have been imposed upon constituencies, 
and laws are or were accepted by that Party, over 
which the Ghazi presides, before being brought to the 
Chamber for approval rather than discussion. Cabinets 
fall and Ministers go, not because they are out-voted 
but at the will of the President and, in the case of 
unexpected opposition, special legislation, including the 
establishment of the so-called Tribunals of Independence, 
has been employed not only for the maintenance of 
good order but for the purpose of ridding the Nationalists 
of their often innocent enemies. These Tribunals were 
abolished in March 1927; but the memory of their 
activities, especially of the execution of Javid Bey and 
his companions in August 1926, practically put an end 
to all serious criticism. Moreover, at the election of last 
September, the system was carried a stage further; for 
the President then refused to allow the candidature of 
any men not acceptable to him and, when the Chamber 
met on Nov. 1, it was composed entirely of his supporters. 
But if such methods would not bear examination in the 
light of Western standards, the leading Nationalists 
work harder and are more patriotic than the Young 
Turks. The defensive forces, upon which nearly half the 
budget is expended, are a first care and public security 
stands on a much higher level than it has been for many 
years past. Furthermore, the tithe, with its burdens for 
the peasant, has been abolished, the existing roads and 
railways have been improved and new ones are under 
construction; while a good deal is being done to encourage 
agriculture and commerce, which have never before 
received proper attention at Turkish hands.* 

The process of secularisation, now much more marked 
than at the time of the Young Turks, may conveniently 
be considered from three standpoints, namely, those 
conneected with religion directly, with the legal system, 
and with social and everyday customs. In addition to 
the abrogation of the Caliphate, the Nationalists have 


* For the Commerpial Situation, see particularly ‘ Tatkey-Cominbecia 
and Industrial Handbook.’ 
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done away with the Sheik-ul-Islam and handed over 
the former functions of that office to a departmental 
Chief under the Prime Minister. Again, the monastic 
orders, including the Mevlevi Dervishes, so famous at 
Konia,Constantinople,and elsewhere, have been abolished ; 
this innovation having been precipitated partly by the 
Kurdish Revolt of 1925, in which certain establishments 
in Eastern Anatolia were assumed to have played a 
part. And then, whereas the ecclesiastical schools and 
colleges have either been replaced by secular institutions 
or brought under government control, the most stringent 
regulations have been made regarding the educational 
facilities, formerly freely enjoyed by foreign institutions. 
Lastly, regarding the law, upon which Count Ostrorog 
is probably the first European authority, the importance 
of the alterations will be realised when I say that the 
religious law has been abolished and that, after the 
reforms had passed through various stages, the Assembly 
adopted a new civil code in February 1926—a code 
practically forming a literal translation of the ‘Code 
Civil Suisse.’ In the following month it accepted a new 
penal code, which is an adaptation of that in use in Italy. 

Many of the Social Changes now introduced depend 
upon a desire to be modern or Western quite as much 
as upon these laical principles. Thus the Nationalists 
have substituted the Gregorian for the Islamic calendar, 
the beginning and end of the fast of Ramazan is now 
fixed by astronomical observation, and the adoption of 
the Latin characters in writing the Turkish language 
has been or is under consideration. Moreover, the 
Islamic ban upon graven images has been violated by 
the erection of a statue of the Ghazi in Constantinople. 
And then, whereas this may have been a natural corollary 
to other events, the appearance of complete religious 
freedom, including the right of all those of major age 
to change their faith, is an innovation of the highest 
moment. Furthermore, especially in the East, where a 
distinctive men’s head-dress has always been traditional, 
the abolition of this custom, and particularly the 
making of hats compulsory not only for officials but for 
civilians, proves that the Nationalists wish to cease to 
be peculiar and to become like other people. Lastly, 
there is the still more important emancipation of women 
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and the consequent complete alteration of their attire. 
This movement, which was squashed after the revolution 
of 1908 and took serious shape during the war, is now 
widespread, at any rate in the larger cities, where the 
more modern ladies have discarded even the tcharshaf 
and, dressed in the latest fashions, mingle in the streets 
and in society almost as in any Western country. Such 
a change, accompanied as it is by the right of civil 
marriage, by the abolition of polygamy, by the equality 
of husband and wife in the matter of divorce, and by 
the permissibility of marriage between men and women 
of any religion, means that the position of women has | 
been completely revolutionised by the present regime. 
The attitude of Turkey towards the rest of the world 
is governed partially by her internal policy of extreme 
nationalism which interferes with the work and activities 
of all foreigners and makes the importation of foreign 
goods difficult and expensive. On the other hand, the 
events of the last few years have proved that Mustapha 
Kemal never possessed and does not possess any external 
aspirations beyond those defined in the National Pact, 
and that he has cultivated friends and been on the point 
of going to war entirely with that object in view. 
The earlier and already mentioned agreements with 
Russia and France were highly advantageous when the 
Nationalists were badly in need of support, but it was 
always clear that there was not and could not be any 
lasting sympathy between Angora and Moscow. This 
made itself apparent at the Lausanne Conference when 
the three Allied Powers favoured the opening of the 
Straits to a limited number of warships, the Bolshevik 
delegates claiming that they should be closed to such 
vessels.* With the pre-war policies of Russia and of 
Great Britain thus reversed, the Turks, having hesitated 
between their new Allies and their former enemies, 
finally gave their support to Great Britain. Lord 
Curzon and Ismet Pasha came to an agreement during 
the first part of the Conference, and, in spite of M. Chiche- 
rin’s endeavours, this agreement formed the Straits 
Convention. The Turks stood aside from the conflict 
between the Western Powers and Soviet Russia, and 





* For details, see ‘Survey of International Affairs, 1920-1923,’ pp. 
374-376, 
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there was no open breach between the Bolsheviks and 
the Nationalists. Nevertheless, the facts that the 
Russians refused to sign the Convention during the 
Conference and that they only accepted it under pro- 
test at Rome, in August 1923, are sufficient to prove 
that, for the moment, the relations between the new 
and unnatural friends had become less cordial than 
those prevailing during the preceding few years. 

The Mosul Question, finally settled in June 1926, is 
worthy of consideration from two standpoints. Firstly, 
the attitude of the Nationalists depended partly upon 
their fear that the Turkish Kurds would grow to desire 
union with their Iraq co-nationals and partly upon the 
contention that, as a great deal of the disputed area, 
including the town of Mosul, was not in Allied hands at 
the time of the Mudros Armistice, it came within the 
territories claimed by the Angora Government under the 
National Pact. Secondly, the adverse decision of the 
Council of the League upon this problem in December 
1925, had the immediate effect of throwing Turkey back 
into the arms of Russia, who was only too anxious to 
retrieve her set-back of 1923. Thus on the day follow- 
ing the League’s award, Tewfik Rushdi Bey, the Foreign 
Minister of the Angora Government, signed a new treaty 
with M. Chicherin in Paris. This treaty, binding each 
of the parties to neutrality in case the other were 
attacked by a third Power, is possessed of significance 
because it was the first of the Treaties of Neutrality and 
non-Aggression made by the Bolsheviks, and because it 
showed that, as in previous years, Turkey was still 
prepared to turn towards the East in times of need. 

The present international position as seen from 
Angora appears to be somewhat as follows. The 
Nationalists, whose earlier hostility towards us depended 
upon the pro-Greek policy of the Coalition Government 
and upon the Mosul Question, are certainly not now 
anxious to antagonise Great Britain. France was their 
first Western friend, and this, coupled with an agree- 
ment * made in February 1926 and with the possibility 
of a settlement of the debt and other financial ques- 
tions, is likely to lead to a closer understanding between 





* This agreement made minor modifications in the frontier and regu- 
lated the use of the Syrian section of the Baghdad Railway. 
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the two countries. The policy of the Italian Govern- 
ment, decidedly not hostile to the earlier claims of the 
Angora patriots, is now suspected by the Nationalists, 
and the danger of Fascist aspirations in Southern 
Anatolia is one of their greatest anxieties.“ On the 
other hand, after years of delay, the United States and 
Turkey arrived at an agreement, in February 1927, pro- 
viding for the establishment of diplomatic and consular 
relations and for tariff arrangements on the ‘ most- 
favoured-nation’ basis. Consequently, from every 
standpoint the key to the situation lies in the uncertain 
orientation of Turkey towards the West or the East. 
The Nationalists might seek safety from the Italian 
or other dangers by entering the League, but, in view of 
the aloofness so far shown by Angora, the Government 
is likely to endeavour to secure safeguards before adopt- 
ing such a course. Nevertheless, whereas the sending 
of Turkish Delegates to Geneva as Members of the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 
should not be taken as indicating a definite policy on 
the subject, it suggests that Turkey is not averse to the 
efforts of the League in this direction, and may be 
prepared to apply for membership earlier than at 
one time was anticipated. Alternatively the rulers of 
Angora may endeavour to secure themselves against 
future risk from the West by the maintenance of re- 
lations which furthered their earlier objects—relations 
already shown to have been consolidated just over 
two years ago. Moreover, in this connexion it is 
well to remember that a Turco-Soviet Commercial 
Treaty was concluded in February 1927, and that three 
months earlier (November 1926) mysterious conferences 
were held at Angora, followed by an apparently im- 
portant meeting between Tewfik Rushdi Bey and 
M. Chicherin at Odessa. This meeting, the details of 
which have not become known, clearly suggests that 
Turkey was desirous of discovering the willingness or 
ability of Russia to be of use in case of need. Her 
attitude towards the East and the West will depend far 
more upon the nature of the information obtainable 
upon this point, than upon any sympathy for a system 
widely opposed to that now emanating from Angora. 
The prudent spectator of conditions in Turkey is 
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always wise to refrain from prophecies because, even 
should such forecasts come true, things in the East are 
so uncertain that this will result from good chance 
rather than from sound judgment. Nevertheless, certain 
factors may be taken as a guide to the possible future. 
The Turk of all classes is very difficult to change, religion 
and the religious teachers will continue to have their 
influence even if this influence is now less open than 
heretofore, and the shortage of good officials, coupled 
with the ignorance of the general mass of the people, 
is bound to stand in the way of an early and complete 
purification of the administration. Moreover, the fact 
that Turkey is poor and that the Nationalists seem dis- 
inclined to borrow in the international market, must 
have the effect of delaying the introduction of many 
profitable improvements, and, therefore, of leaving the 
Government without the funds necessary for the adequate 
payment of their employees. On the other hand, after 
over five years of supposed civic Government, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha and his colleagues have proved sufficiently 
strong to quash all avowed opposition and have attained 
a position in which only a far-reaching revolutionary 
movement could remove them from power. Unless Italy 
takes matters into her own hands or Russia reverts 
openly to her pre-war attitude towards Constantinople, 
of which Mr George Young provides such an interesting 
account, nothing in the external situation seems likely 
to lead to such a revolution. From the internal stand- 
point, the Kurdish insurrection appears to have been 
quelled, countless far-reaching changes have been intro- 
duced without serious conflict, and a new atmosphere 
undoubtedly prevails at least amongst those who took an 
active part in and realise the meaning of the Nationalist 
triumph. Furthermore, the reputation of the Ghazi, made 
in the European War, greatly increased during the 
campaigns against the Greeks, and stillfurther augmented 
since the Treaty of Lauzanne, is an asset which has not 
existed in Turkey for many generations. Consequently, 
whereas the unforeseen may always occur, the future 
probably depends very largely upon the life of the 
President and the attitude of the Army, which now, as 
for many years, is the all-important element in Turkey. 
H. CHARLES Woops. 
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Art. 12—YELLOW ASIA. 


Asia Gialla. By Mario Appelius. Milan: Casa Editrice 
Alpes, 1926. 


THE international situation in the Far East has under- 
gone a complete transformation in the last thirty years. 
Japan’s entry upon the stage as a world-power and 
her crushing defeat of Russia at the beginning of the 
century; the catastrophe of the Great War and the 
consequent weakening of European prestige among 
the Asiatic races; the Russian upheaval, and the attempt 
of the Bolshevik Government to engineer the world- 
revolution in Asia; and, finally, the disruption of the 
old theocratic Chinese Empire, have altered the whole 
psychology of the situation and given to the problem of 
Western relations with the Far East an entirely new 
orientation. China, however, remains as heretofore, the 
centre of gravity, owing to her great size and population, 
and her immense potentialities; and the importance to 
the Western world, and to Great Britain especially, of 
the recent happenings in that vast empire, cannot be 
over-estimated. With the break-up of the old order in 
China has collapsed the whole artificial fabric of treaties, 
rights, and concessions so carefully built up by Western 
diplomacy during the 19th century. The day has indeed 
passed when China’s weakness was Europe’s opportunity ; 
when the problem that faced the Powers in the Far 
East was merely one of adjusting their rival claims to 
exploit the commercial and economic possibilities of a 
huge undeveloped empire, whose body politic had long 
ceased to function as an organism, whose thousand-year- 
old cultural order had been rotting away for over a 
century in the stagnant backwaters of a dead tradition, 
and whose conglomerate of peoples had never in all their 
history achieved the unity of a national consciousness. 
The problem of the future will not be the exploitation 
by the White Race of China's ‘arrested development.’ 
Rather will it assume the aspect of a more or less con- 
scious struggle for dominion between two rival and 
mutually incompatible civilisations, the ultimate issue 
of which may well be a war «@ outrance between the 
Vol. 250.—No. 496, 2c 
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White Race and the Yellow Race, and the passing of 
world-hegemony from the West to the East. 

At the moment the ills of China afflict the conscience 
of the civilised world. Such a desolating picture of 
misery and distress, of spiritual disintegration, of social, 
moral, and administrative chaos, as that presented by 
China to-day, has not disfigured the pages of history 
since the downfall of the Western Roman Empire. Only 
Soviet Russia (and perhaps Japan) has anything to hope 
for from a continuance of the present anarchy. For the 
other Powers the situation is a ghastly nightmare. They 
have their national settlements to think of, and their 
one desire is to see the amorphous Chinese Republic 
achieve statehood and assume the functions and responsi- 
bilities of a civilised polity. 

But what of the future? After all, anarchy is only a 
transient state. Sooner or later a new China will take 
the place of the old; and the question at once presents 
itself: What will be the character of the New China? 
How will it shape itself? What will be the psychology, 
so to speak, of its beginnings? How will it adjust its 
relations with the Western world? Will it perhaps be 
born in a wild frenzy of uncontrolled xenophobia such 
as will force the Powers to take action, and thereby 
bring about ‘the conflagration of the Pacific’? With 
Russia as its sponsor, this may well happen. For by a 
strange paradox, Bolshevism, which in Europe stands 
for Internationalism, is synonymous in Asia with 
nationalism ; and the growing national consciousness of 
the Chinese may easily mature into the mighty instru- 
ment of world-revolution its Soviet sponsors intend it 
to be, even though Bolshevik ideas are in themselves 
entirely repugnant to the Chinese mentality. 

Amid all the perplexities of the situation, two things 
only are certain. One is: that, whatever form the New 
China may take and howsoever it come into being, 
‘China for the Chinese’ will be the one indefeasible 
formula of its constitution and policy. The other, that 
at no distant date the Yellow Peril, which is now merely 
a pleasant subject for academic discussion, will be as 
vital a fact of our political consciousness as is the 
Bolshevik menace to-day. In the view of the present 
writer, then, the Chinese problem is big with impending 
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calamity for the White Race, and he sees ‘catastrophe’ 
writ large across the horizon in the Far East. These 
gloomy forebodings are confirmed by ‘Asia Gialla,’ a 
remarkable book of Eastern travel by Signor Mario 
Appelius, a well-known Italian author and traveller, 
who has already written a book on India, and in the 
present volume records his impressions of the Dutch 
East Indies and Indo-China. 

‘ Asia Gialla’ is an uncommonly good book, brilliantly 
written and absorbingly interesting. The author is a 
man of keen and sensitive perceptions, who combines 
great powers of observation with a rare gift for assimi- 
lating and co-ordinating his impressions. Indeed, one 
does not know whether to admire the more his astonish- 
ing faculty for receiving impressions or the skill with 
which he brings his experiences home to the reader. 
The style of his narrative is vivid and animated, and 
glows with emotional colour; though it is, perhaps, too 
florid and unrestrained to be altogether pleasing to an 
English taste. The author’s passion for words is apt to 
lead him into a tangle of vague and disordered rhetoric, 
and some of his images are certainly far-fetched and 
even grotesque. Yet these exaggerations of a luxuriant 
style are not altogether out of place in a book that deals 
with the exotic East, as they help to give it ‘atmo- 
sphere’; and, on the whole, the writing is remarkably 
effective. The book abounds in brilliant descriptions of 
natural scenes and in eloquent dissertations on Eastern 
life and manners; while the deep earnestness that marks 
the author's treatment of racial and political problems 
inspires the reader with confidence in his judgment and 
veracity. 

For English readers the chief interest of ‘ Asia Gialla’ 
lies in the author's insistence on an approaching ‘ con- 
flagration of the Pacific,’ and in his illuminating analysis 
of the causes that make such a conflagration inevitable. 
These causes are mainly three. The primary cause is 
psychological and lies in what one might almost call the 
difference in soul-structure between the East and the 
West. So different are the two civilisations in mentality, 
ideals, traditional inspiration, and world-outlook, that 
spiritual fusion between them is impossible. Granted 
this, there is a secondary cause which is obvious enough. 

2c2 
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It lies in Chinese numbers, once they are welded into an 
efficient modern state. To these must be added a third 
and subsidiary cause: the indescribable stupidity of the 
Western nations. Instead of working loyally together 
and presenting a solid front to the Yellow Races, their 
conduct in the Far East has been marked throughout by 
mutual suspicions, jealousies, and recriminations. The 
Chinese have observed this; and judging each nation by 
the character the others give it, have formed a low 
opinion of the lot. ‘The white man,’ says our author 
cryptically, ‘is not liked, or feared, or respected.’ 

It must be said at the outset that Signor Appelius’ 
views on Asiatic problems are undoubtedly coloured by 
the strong personal antipathy he feels to the Yellow 
Races and to the Chinese especially—an antipathy that 
is both physical and mental. On first coming into con- 
tact with Yellow Asia, he had ‘the disagreeable sensa- 
tion of being in a muddy, slimy atmosphere peopled with 
wormy creatures in human form’; and this feeling of 
nausea never quite left him. The Chinese eye in par- 
ticular, with its peculiar shape, its narrow, crooked 
look, and fixed glassy stare which, even when most 
expressionless, seems to ‘wink cunning,’ gives him ‘ the 
creeps. It is an eye, he says, ‘made to count piastres 
and control balances,’ and before its hard, impenetrable 
gaze, Western intelligence recoils, baffled and paralysed. 
The feelings of repulsion which Chinamen arouse in 
him, cause him perhaps to be less than fair to their 
character. Intelligent, sober, thrifty, patient, and 
hard-working, the Chinese, he says, are ‘the Jews of 
Equatorial Asia.’ But they are cunning as well, greedy 
of money, and cheats by profession. In fact, ‘they 
combine in a single Yellow type all the qualities of 
the Japanese, of the Jews, of the Levantines, of the 
Armenians, and of the Greeks.’ 

The worst thing about them, however, is their 
ubiquity. They swarm everywhere. They have flooded 
the Straits Settlements; there are millions of them in 
the Dutch East Indies; and the French colony of Indo- 
China they have practically turned into a vast Chinese 
settlement. Immigration laws are powerless to stop 
their infiltration, which manages to elude all control; 
and as they are the most prolific people on the face of 
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the earth, their numbers increase enormously year by 
year. And everywhere the invasion of the Chinese has 
meant the gradual passing into their hands of the trade 
and commerce of the country. Especially has this been 
the case in Indo-China, where they have secured a com- 
plete stranglehold on economic and financial life. All 
the home trade and three-quarters of the foreign trade 
are in their hands ; and not content with this commercial 
monopoly, they are buying up landed property on a 
large scale, which, in view of their rapidly increasing 
numbers, means that they are acquiring a mortgage on 
the political future of the colony. They regard Cochin- 
China, Tonquin, Cambodia, and Annam, like Loos and 
Yu-nan, as natural annexes of the Celestial Republic:; 
and while the French Colonials are ever gazing across 
the sea, waiting wistfully for the arrival of the steamer 
that shall carry them back to their native land, once 
their fortunes are made or their careers ended, the 
Chinese are working steadily to extend and consolidate 
their economic dominion. 

A sinister feature of Chinese penetration is the fact 
that wherever the Chinese settle they dwell apart, 
forming separate colonies or ‘congregations’ and fusing 
neither with the Western settlers nor with the natives. 
These ‘congregations’ are compact and homogeneous 
units of Chinese life, subject to their own laws and 
discipline, and strictly faithful to the spirit and usages 
of the Mother Country. Each is organised on a military 
basis under a chief to whom it owes blind obedience. So 
long as China remains in a state of lethargy, these ‘con- 
gregations’ are harmless enough. But what of the day 
when, following the example of Japan, the huge 
republic becomes effectively organised as a modern 
state, and these isolated points of Chinese life dotted all 
over Asia become Yellow flags on the map of an aggres- 
sive Imperialism? ‘In a single day,’ says Signor Ap- 
pelius, ‘Pekin or Canton can order a hundred chiefs to 
set in motion the hundred armies of Saigon, of Singa- 
pore, of Java, of Haifong, of Hanoi, of Hué, of Calcutta, 
of Madras, ete.’ 

A subject that interests Signor Appelius profoundly 
and on which he has striking things to say, is ‘the 
irreducible contrast between East and West, that, with 
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the sureness of fate, is driving peoples and rulers towards 
the inevitable conflagration of the Pacific. In a last 
analysis the contrast resolves itself into the simple fact 
that the two civilisations look in opposite directions. 
The West has its eyes turned towards the future ; the 
East has its eyes turned towards the past. Western 
civilisation interests the Asiatic races not at all, save on 
its material side. They accept its scientific discoveries 
and technical inventions; but are impervious to its 
spiritual ideals. In the dominion of the spirit they 
never look beyond their own past, which, in their view, 
contains the whole accumulated wisdom of human 
experience. In the East the dead rule the living. In- 
deed, in the world of the Asiatic consciousness only the 
dead really live; they are the past, the present, and the 
future ; and the living generations that pass, achieve a 
real existence only in the memories of their posterity. 

It was at Hué, the chief town of Annam, while he 
was musing among the tombs and mausoleums of the 
‘Plain of the Dead and of the Emperors ’— immenso 
ossario di molteplici generazioni e supremo altare di 
tutta una razza,’ as he finely calls it—that our author 
came to understand in its full tragic significance the 
psychological motif of the‘ irreducible contrast’ he 
speaks of. 


‘That great problem of the collaboration between West 
and East which exercises so vital a fascination over modern 
society by very reason of the tragic contrast between 
Western thought and the thousand-year-old consciousness 
of Asia, a problem which, in India, in China, and in Japan, 
presents a confused aspect owing to the vastness of those 
lands and to the innumerable politico-religious cross-currents 
that disturb the central vision, reveals itself with a terrifying 
clearness in Annam, in its essential simplicity. 

‘Annam help us to understand Gandhi of India. Any and 
every observer can realise at Hué how vast is the abyss that 
separates the two civilisations, and measure the immensity 
of the bridge that would have to be thrown from either side 
to enable the peoples of East and West to meet. When 
Gandhi, with a prophet’s intransigence, denies to Western 
civilisation a spiritual primacy, and contests its claim to 
represent the progress of humanity, his word is not only 
understood by the natives of India, but also by the Persians, 
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by the Afghans, by the people of Turkestan, by the Chinese, 
by the Annamites, by the Japanese, by the Indo-Chinese, and 
by all the peoples, without distinction of race or religion, of 
the vast continent that stretches from the Mediterranean to 
the Yellow Sea, from the coasts of the Deccan to those of 
Korea. And in this universality lie the philosophic great- 
ness and the historical force of Gandhi’s apostolate. 

‘ Our civilisation projects itself into the future; it is an 
endless, anxious striving to perfect the exterior forms of 
existence, to exploit the economic potentialities of the earth, 
to spread far and wide material well-being, to imprison the 
forces of nature, and to develop man’s capacity for dominion; 
it is a conquering civilisation, fated never to be satisfied ; it 
is based on the rivalries of individuals and of races, on the 
glory of combat, on the joys of victory ; it is compounded of 
speed and daring and pride and unappeasable desire, and 
eager activity and headstrong tumult; in fine it seems 
nothing more nor less than a barbarian epilepsy to the 
Asiatic races, for whom every conflict is a sterile effort and 
every conquest a ridiculous hole in the water—since human 
life is not only not an end in itself, but is simply an acci- 
dental form of that “soul of the world,” the “Tao” of Lao- 
Tzé, which is in man as it is in water, in grass as in fire, in 
the refuse we cast out, as in the quintessence of God! 

‘How can the attitude of these peoples to the life of indi- 
viduals and of nations be the same as ours, when they are 
profoundly convinced that human civilisations are born per- 
fect from the divine nature, and have had their golden age 
in a cycle that is already past? ... For them each new 
generation represents an inevitable step downwards, and all 
human effort should aim at immobility so as to retard the 
unavoidable.’ 


Within the limits of its consciousness the East 
achieved a relative felicity. It renounced life and made 
peace with death. It was happy with the negative 
happiness of hoping little from life and having few 
needs and few desires. And now this relative felicity 
has been destroyed by contact with the West. As Signor 
Appelius puts it in a pregnant sentence—he is still 
speaking of the Annamites whose case is typical of 
that of the other Eastern peoples—‘To-day Western 
civilisation has come to disturb, with its terrible inter- 
rogatives and its clamorous needs, the age-long peace of 
a race that had solved, with a compromise, the tragedy 
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of existence.’ But he does not go far enough. The root 
of the trouble is this. It is only the disturbing and 
baser factors of Western life, its discords, in fact, that 
in a spiritual sense find their way into the consciousness 
of the East. That consciousness presents, and must by 
its very nature present, an impenetrable wall to those 
finer spiritual influences and ideals that out of the 
greater complexities of Western life have created a far 
fuller, deeper, and richer, an immeasurably nobler and 
grander, harmony of existence than can ever come within 
the awareness of the Eastern soul. And herein lies the 
tragedy of the situation on its psychological side. 

By far the most important chapter of ‘ Asia Gialla’ 
(at least on that side of it chosen for treatment in this 
article) is the one entitled ‘A First Initiation into the 
Mysteries of Chinese Politics’ (Prima iniziazione ai 
misteri della politica cinese). It contains an account of 
a conversation the author had with Do-Huu-Chan, one 
of the leading Chinese grandees of Indo-China. Do- 
Huu-Chan’s views on the state of affairs in the Far East 
are quoted in extenso; and as both his analysis of pre- 
sent-day problems and his forecast of the course events 
are likely to take strike us as remarkable, we give in 
outline his review of the situation. It should be men- 
tioned that Do-Huu-Chan, who is the head of the ancient 
‘tong’ family of Doc-Do—a family which ‘ occupies in 
the history of Indo-China a position more or less similar 
to that held by the Doria, the Gonzaga, or the Visconti 
in Italian history ’—fought as a colonel in the French 
army at the Battle of the Somme, and belongs (we are 
told) to that rare class of Chinamen who manage to 
combine a profound and appreciative understanding of 
the Western spirit with an honourable pride in their 
own traditions. Obviously he is a man of some account, 
and one whose views are worthy of an attentive hearing 
—the more so as he gives them as being those of all 
thinking China. We summarise as follows: 


‘Recent events in China, begins our wise Mandarin, are 
the local explosion of a state of mind that is widely diffused 
over the whole of the Far East. We must remember that at 
the present time the whole continent of Asia from the 
Mediterranean to the Pacific is like a huge cauldron that is 
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boiling over. The effervescence of Mussulman Asia, the 
agitation in India, the ferment in Tibet, the anarchy in 
Mongolia, the risings in Indo-China, the disturbances in 
China, the social difficulties of Japan, are all diverse mani- 
festations of the same phenomenon. Disconnected though 
they seem, these disorders are all working simultaneously in 
obedience to the same dynamic forces. They areall bubblings 
over of the boiling Asiatic cauldron. It would be a rash 
thing to say that there existed an understanding between 
the strikers of Shanghai and Kemal Pasha; but it would be 
rasher still to deny a mysterious connexion between the 
anti-Europeanism of Kemalist Turkey and the xenophobia of 
the Chinese students of Canton ! 

‘Among all the many formule now in circulation, that 
which best represents the psychological condition of the East 
is: “ Asia for the Asiatics.” In the troubles of Canton, an 
Afghan, even though he does not so much as know where 
Canton is, will side with the Chinese; in the troubles of 
Kabul, a Chinaman, to whom Afghanistan is hardly even a 
name, will feel himself solid with the Afghans. Against 
Europe, against the West, all are one, all are brothers. The 
gravity of the anti-foreign disturbances in Shanghai lies in 
their repercussion throughout China and throughout Asia. 
From the Mediterranean to the Pacific the peoples of Asia 
form a single chain of nationalisms in advanced process of 
development. And everywhere the obstacle to national 
aspirations is European domination. H ence the xenophobia 
The disturbances in Southern China assume, in the eyes of 
the Asiatic peoples, the importance of a symbol, inasmuch as 
they see all the Western Powers in coalition against China, 

‘To come now to the specific que stion of the outbreaks in 
Shanghai and Canton. These were not spontaneous popular 
outbreaks, as the Chinese Government pretend. They were 
engineered by the revolutionary leaders, who made use of 
industrial discontent to try out the anti-European organisa- 
tion of the Southern Provinces, and test the general situation. 
The direction came from those political circles in Canton and 
Kiang who want to split China into two parts, in order to 
speed on its regeneration. Southern China, being richer, 
more thickly populated, more progressive, and more excitable 
than Northern China, offers a far more fruitful field for 
revolutionary propaganda. Besides, the numerous emigrants 
who return home after having made their fortunes in 
America, in India, in Australia, in Java, in Indo-China, in 
South Africa, are practically all Southerners. They bring 
back to their country the germs of a nationalism that has 
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been inflamed by the persecutions to which they have been 
subjected abroad, and a revolutionary spirit sharpened by 
their knowledge of the West and its manifest weaknesses. 
Northern China, more backward, more traditional, slow to 
move, and difficult to organise, is regarded by the revolu- 
tionary organisers of the South as a mere dead weight which 
it is better to abandon for the present. Later, when they 
have consolidated the South as a modern state, they can 
complete the unification of China with their armies, leaving 
out Tibet and Lower Mongolia which ethnologically do not 
form part of the Chinese national conglomerate. Such is the 
programme of Canton. But has she been acting on her own 
initiative, or is there a Foreign Power behind her? Russia, 
perhaps? Or Japan? 

‘First let us take Japan. The attitude of the Government 
of Tokio has been uniformly correct, and we need not 
question its integrity. Still, Japan is long-sighted and has 
Imperialist aspirations, and she fully intends to turn the 
present situation to her ultimate profit. For instance, 
there are powerful groups of politicians in Japan who are 
notoriously anxious to see China split up into two parts, as 
they hope, by agreement with Moscow, to secure important 
territorial and economic concessions in Northern China, 
thereby easing their social difficulties at home. These groups 
are rich and influential and are in close touch with the 
Chinese revolutionaries of Kiang. Then, too, Japan has 
obvious designs on Indo-China. She covets the immense 
rice plantations of Cochin-China; the phosphates of Cam- 
bodia; the rich coal-fields of Tonquin; and not least the 
incomparable Bay of Along, which she hopes to turn into the 
first naval base of the Far East, and so neutralise Hongkong 
and Singapore. Though the Japanese Cabinet deny it, pro- 
paganda in Indo-China against the French occupation has its 
central direction in Japan, who will of course act when the 
psychological moment arrives. When matters come to the 
point, however, France will not make any very serious effort 
to keep Indo-China. She has too many adversaries on her 
European frontiers to play for big stakes in the Far East; 
besides, a war with Japan would have to be a naval war, and 
her fleet is manifestly inferior to the Japanese. 

‘On the other hand, England will never allow Japan to 
establish herself in Indo-China. And this brings us in sight 
of the inevitable world-war for the control of the Chinese 
market, the first phase of which may well be England and 
France against Japan, with America coming in on the side of 
the former, and Russia joining the latter. On the result will 
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depend not only the fate of Indo-China, but that of Australia 
as well. 

‘ And now it is time to consider Russia, whose subversive 
propaganda in Southern China is the talk of the world. 
Russian destinies in Asia are in the hands of Karakhan, the 
Muscovite Proconsul of Pekin, a rabid xenophobe, and also 
at the moment the greatest brain of Bolshevik Russia. 
Karakhan may well prove the Bonaparte of the Russian 
Revolution, but an Asiatic Bonaparte who will not concern 
himself with Europe or even with European Russia. At 
present he is a power in Moscow because he holds in his 
hands the Asiatic chess-board. The world-revolution having 
failed in Europe, the Bolshevik Government have had to 
turn their attentions to Asia. Probably we shall soon see 
two distinct Russias with a central government at Moscow. 

‘There will be a Russia in Europe, a Federal Republic 
of peasant proprietors, solid, well-armed, and peaceful ; and 
a Russia in Asia, adventurous, turbulent, and revolutionary, 
controlled by proconsuls from Moscow and with a finger in 
every nationalist pie in the East. The function of the first 
will be to act as buffer-state, diplomatic screen, “ bailleur de 
fondes,” furnisher of arms and men, general manager and 
permanent alibi to the second. The whole thing is the 
invention of Karakhan. If matters go well in the second, the 
first will openly enter the lists against Great Britain and all 
the other states with colonial possessions in Asia, helped, of 
course, by such European alliances as she can secure—and 
these won’t be lacking. If the reverse happens, and 
Karakhan’s schemes fail, then, European Russia can always 
save her face by sacking a couple of proconsuls and disowning 
their actions. 

‘The game is not so risky as it looks. Russia in Asia is 
invulnerable (except from the side of Japan, with whom she 
will take care to have a working agreement), and Russia in 
Europe is protected against an armed coalition by the 
negative but none the less effective solidarity of the various 
socialist parties, who all have to pay some regard to the 
official Republic of the Proletariat. Karakhan knows all 
this, and while he and his collaborators are stirring up strife 
in the East, Chicherin is preaching peace and universal 
concord in Europe. 

‘Karakhan, besides being a man of first-class ability, has 
a rare insight into the psychology of the Yellow Races, a 
gift that is sadly to seek in most European politicans, even 
the best of them. His influence in Southern China increases 
daily. He does not act directly on the masses, as people in 
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Europe seem to think, but through the agency of thousands 
of petty local leaders whose ambitions and needs he knows 
and looks after. Bolshevik propaganda he finds useful as 
a political weapon and as a means of stirring up trouble in 
industrial districts. But there is no question of trying to 
make China go Bolshevik, as the Bolshevik ideal is totally 
opposed to the Chinese conception of life. The one aim of 
Karakhan and his satellites is to clear Europe out of the 
Pacific. 

‘ Meanwhile there is no central authority in China to check 
their activities. The fabric of the state has collapsed into 
a confused mass of toy republics that constitute and re- 
constitute themselves with bewildering rapidity, and own 
allegiance to nobody and command none. Every ambitious 
mandarin who forms a political “clan” sets up a republic. 
There is no chance of things permanently improving, as it 
serves innumerable interests both personal and political that 
the anarchy should continue. When the muddle assumes 
such gigantic and alarming proportions that some sort of 
systematisation becomes an urgent necessity, the Powers, in 
spite of their caution, will be compelled to intervene on 
a large scale. This will be the beginning of the end. Their 
competing political claims and the clashing of their big 
economic interests will precipitate a world-war for the 
control of the Pacific and the distribution of China’s immense 
resources. On the one side will be China, Russia, and Japan, 
supported more or less effectively by all nationalist Asia; 
on the other will be the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Italy. It will be the conflagration of the Pacific. The 
catastrophe is already signed in the book of Fate. And the 
recent outbreaks in Canton and Shanghai are the portents 
of its coming.’ 


From the above abstract of his views it will be seen 
that Do-Huu-Chan is as convinced of the approaching 
‘conflagration of the Pacific’ as is Signor Appelius, the 
only difference being that whereas the former sees it as 
the inevitable last stage in the process of China’s disin- 
tegration, the latter rather conceives it as occurring 
somewhere, and no less inevitably, in the process of her 
regeneration—a point of view to which we ourselves 
incline. That the former, however, should be more 
pessimistic in his forecast of China’s future, and see only 
darkness ahead, is understandable, in view of the feeling 
of hopelessness that would naturally be aroused in the 
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soul of a patriotic Chinaman at sight of her present 
chaotic condition. 

We have given so much space to the worthy 
Mandarin, as his train of thought seems to us strikingly 
suggestive, and his argument, in the main, sound. This 
does not mean that we agree with all his conclusions. 
For instance, we think, with Signor Appelius, that Indo- 
China is far more likely to fall to China than to Japan ; 
unless, of course, Japan gets possession of it before 
China settles down—in which case she will be faced with 
a colossal ‘Chinese minority’ problem. Again, Russian 
strategy is hardly developing on the majestic lines of 
our Mandarin’s interesting prognostication ; and we cer- 
tainly do not agree with him that Russia will collaborate 
for any length of time with Japan; rather do we foresee 
a mortal struggle between them for the control of the 
Pacific. On the whole, however, his analysis of the 
general situation in the Far East is the most illuminating 
that has yet come our way, and we can well understand 
the profound impression it made on Signor Appelius. 

In confining ourselves, of set purpose, to one side 
only of ‘Asia Gialla’—that, namely, which deals with 
the political and psychological ferment in the Far East, 
and with what is likely to be the outcome of it all—we 
have been compelled to omit all reference to its abund- 
ant merits as a book of travel pure and simple. As such 
it is superlatively good. The author has a veritable 
genius for observation, and his receptiveness to impres- 
sions is almost uncanny. Nothing escapes him. His 
descriptions are admirable in their graphic intensity, 
whether they deal with places or persons, bustling cities 
or dead civilisations, freaks of climate or scenes of natural 
beauty, objective happenings or personal experiences. 
Such matters, however, interesting as they are, fall out- 
side the scope of the present article, the object of which 
has been to sum up for English readers those factors in 
the vast and complex problem of the Far East that 
chiefly impressed an intelligent and much-travelled 
Italian who went East on a voyage of discovery and 
found there—the Yellow Peril. 


ConRAD M. R. Bonactna, 
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Art. 13.—COAL, POWER, AND INDUSTRY. 


The British Coal Dilemma. By Isador Lubin and Helen 
Everett. Macmillan, 1928. 


THE Coal problem has become so obscured by politics 
and overlaid by sentiment that its real prospective in 
relation to Industry generally is now hopelessly dis- 
torted. Before attempting to find any solution of 
existing economic difficulties it is essential that pre- 
judice be eliminated. On the one hand, colliery owners 
are accused of gross incompetence in the conduct of their 
business, and on the other of such unconscionable pro- 
fiteering that those they employ have been driven into 
starvation. The State, we are freely told, must forcibly 
step in, take over the pits, pay labour a minimum wage, 
and, at the same time, protect the consumer. Even 
those who have some doubts about the aptitude of civil 
servants to conduct profitably and well an industry 
freely in competition with the rest of the world talk 
vaguely about a national trust under government con- 
trol, and clamour, according to their political predilec- 
tions, either for expropriation or rationalisation. Every 
theorist presses his own special nostrum and every 
politician seeks his party opportunity. Small wonder 
that the man in the street is perplexed and a little 
upset ; perplexed because his coal is undeniably cheap, 
and upset since he hears of the frequent closing of pits 
and consequent increase of unemployment. It is pro- 
posed in this article to restore coal to its proper per- 
spective in relation to the other items of industry by 
examining shortly the conditions which have governed 
output in the past, the market that then existed, the 
market that now exists, and what hope generally there 
is for the future. When the lesson from history has 
been read the national problem of meeting changed con- 
ditions can be considered. 

Our great good fortune in the possession of practi- 
cally unlimited coal has, in the end, proved the bane of 
the mining industry. The iron, steel, shipbuilding, 
engineering, and textile trades have thriven practically 
on pit-head supplies, while the food and raw materials 
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imported have come back cheaply to us because ex- 
ported coal paid for half the freight. When the steam 
revolution began we were in an exceptional position to 
take advantage of our luck. Other nations have been a 
century in drawing level. We have passed gradually 
from practical monopoly to intensive competition. 
Throughout the length of our golden century as trade 
expanded the demand for coal grew, and with the in- 
evitable rise in price output responded and passed the 
demand, then fell and grew again, and so on, since the 
raw material never failed, with periods of alternating 
adversity and prosperity for the industry. At the end 
of the last century our general export trade monopoly 
was already being seriously challenged by the United 
States and by Germany. The former, secure in a 
gigantic home market, and the latter driven to pro- 
duction and export by pressure of population, were 
using all the resources of education, scientific research, 
and long credit to supplant us in world markets. The 
trade expansion of both countries was sufficient at least 
to make many minds doubt the ark of free trade and 
seek for re-insurance in some form of safeguarding and 
Empire trade federation. 

During the opening years of the present century the 
true signs of the times for coal were cloaked by a 
period of unexampled prosperity in the industry. What- 
ever the state of trade in the United Kingdom, foreign 
nations had increasingly demanded British coal, and 
from the years 1900 to 1913 exports increased by an 
amount equal to all the growth of the half-century 
preceding. In the year 1913 coal was 10 per cent. in 
value of the nation’s total exports. Throughout these 
years, although the miners naturally fought for a better 
share of the profits the industry was earning, coal 
owners were never accused of incompetence. At length 
more than 1,118,000 men were finding good employment 
in the pits. Then came the war. Within twelve 
months a quarter of the men employed were in the 
ranks, and the work of production fell mainly on the 
older men, those dug out from retirement and recruits. 
In February 1917 the industry passed under Govern- 
ment control. Output, distribution, and price were 
regulated, exports licensed, and profits limited. Output, 
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by reason of war recruitment, contracted steadily as our 
own and Allied needs grew, and only the Armistice saved 
us from a serious crisis. The advent of peace found the 
industry in a state of chaos. The needs of war produc- 
tion had compelled concentration on the easier-got 
seams, with the consequence that, in many pits, any 
settled plans of far-sighted development had long 
dissolved. War conditions had prevented necessary 
re-equipment and new installations were perforce post- 
poned. The men back from the front and the new- 
comers of the war did not get on well together. There 
was general malaise, disinclination to face facts, and 
much leeway to make up. Early in 1919 the men 
demanded an increase in wages commensurate with the 
heightened cost of living. The Government concessions 
were refused and a strike ordered for March 15. The 
strike was averted by the appointment of the Sankey 
Commission, whose findings were accepted by the Govern- 
ment. An increase of wages was given and a seven- 
hour day fixed by law. The Commission had consisted of 
representatives of owners and miners and industrialists 
appointed by the Government. There was no unanimous 
general finding. While the Chairman and the miners’ 
representatives recommended nationalisation, the owners 
and two Government nominees saw no reason to make 
any appreciable change in organisation. But in one 
item all did agree, and that was the acquirement by the 
State of the royalties. From this period the political 
side of the Miners’ Federation took complete charge of 
their policy,and asa sole remedy emitted on all occasions 
the parrot-cry of ‘ nationalisation.’ It was the fear that 
the Government might bow in whole or part to this 
demand which caused the owners to limit strictly to 
immediate needs all expenditure on reconstruction and 
development. Why should they spend? Since profits 
were guaranteed and limited there was no incentive to 
expand output, and since prices were rising they could 
afford to wait. During 1920 the insatiable demand for 
export coal nearly trebled prices, and there accrued to 
the credit of the coal fund a huge surplus, which more 
than paid for the deficit caused by restricted home 
prices. The Government speculated on the future, and 
guaranteed the industry an export price of 72s. a ton, 
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after having granted, as the result of a short strike in 
the autumn, an increase in wages rates varying with 
output. 

The Government speculation failed. Then came the 
downfall. The world depression which we are still 
feeling began late in 1920. By the spring of 1921 the 
bubble was pricked and economic deflation in full force. 
The French, smarting under excessive prices, forced the 
pace by price fixation, thus practically ending import. 
Government control had guaranteed profits until August 
1921; but suddenly, in spite of all protest, the time was 
ante-dated to March 31. There had been serious dif- 
ferences between the owners and the men, and although 
certain conditions embodying standard rates of pay and 
a share in the profits above the standard had been 
tentatively agreed, including periodical joint audits, 
negotiations broke down because the men’s leaders 
demanded a National Wages Board and the pooling of 
receipts. The owners refused to accept a participation 
basis which would have led to the good and well- 
managed pits permanently subsidising those technically 
bad and inefficiently managed. 

The stoppage came on Apri] 1. The miners called 
to their aid the Railway and Transport Unions—their 
partners in the Triple Alliance. Tentative strike orders 
were issued by the partners, but on April 15 were sud- 
denly withdrawn. The miners’ leaders refused to aban- 
don their demand for a National Wages Board and Pool 
and consequently the dispute continued. The miners then 
attempted to procure a national strike, but the other 
unions refused, principally on the ground that since the 
resources of the miners were exhausted the fight would 
be hopeless. On July 1 the strike ended. There was 
no pool, but the principle of sharing the surplus earnings 
of the industry was agreed. This agreement was made 
between the Mining Association and the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, and was the first national agreement ever made 
in the industry. The details are too complicated and 
technical for lay discussion, but broadly it may be said 
that the coal area was divided into thirteen districts 
and standard rates fixed for definite classes of work in 
each district, provision being made for the division of 
any surplus profits between the owners and the men. 

Vol. 250.—No. 496. 2D 
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New minimum rates were also fixed for each district, 
and machinery established through District Boards for 
raising the rates of day workers where necessary to 
a ‘subsistence’ level. 

During the period of 1922-24 the strike of miners in 
the United States opened to British coal both the 
Canadian and United States markets and area supplied 
by the latter. French occupation of the Ruhr in 
January 1923 re-opened the Italian, French, and Belgian 
markets hitherto supplied by Germany under the Re- 
parations scheme, and practically abolished German 
competition with our coalfields. The good from these 
ill-winds lasted well on beyond the middle of 1924 when 
close on 1,200,000 men were at work in the pits. In the 
same month the owners, under the threat of political 
action, assented to a variation of the 1921 agreement 
and gave the men a larger percentage of the ascertained 
profits. But from the closing months of the year 1924 
onwards the record suddenly changes. The Coal Trade 
was to face the new era in industry. Shorn of such 
adventitious aids as the strident demands of the war 
period of 1914-18; immediate post-war foreign recovery 
calls at any price; the depletion of stocks due to the 
three months’ home stoppage of 1921; the United States 
strike of 1922, and all the sequele of the long occupation 
of the Ruhr in 1923, the industry now found itself 
shivering on the brink of world-wide deflation, restricted 
demand, low-wage foreign competition, and rivals in 
power production of small weight in the prosperous 
past, but now of a strength immeasurably and per- 
manently stimulated by war-time necessities. 

Hardly had the ink dried on the 1924 agreement 
before trade took a startling turn for the worse, and by 
the end of the year every notable district but one was 
reduced to the minimum wage. Half the collieries were 
working at a loss. Nor was the slackening confined to 
the export trade alone, since at home the depression in 
our own heavy industries had seriously diminished the 
demand for coal. In November the owners asked the 
Miners’ Federation to meet them with a view to joint 
examination of general conditions. In July 1925 every 
district was on the minimum and 315,000 miners un- 
employed. The owners proposed to increase the work- 
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ing day from seven to eight hours hoping that the 
increased output on practically the same overhead costs 
would enable them to reduce prices and so recover the 
lost market. This change needed Statutory authority. 
If hours were not increased wages must be diminished. 
Costs somehow must come down. The miners having 
refused to consider either alternative the owners gave 
notice to terminate the 1924 agreement on July 31. 
Before this day arrived the Government appointed a 
Court of Inquiry to examine into the circumstances of 
the dispute with instructions to report without delay. 
The Court reported that for the root causes of the 
difficulty neither party could’ be held responsible, but 
that a minimum wage was justifiable, and that there 
was room for improvement in the methods of the 
industry. The Report moved neither owners nor miners. 
Mr Baldwin, the Prime Minister, then offered a nine- 
months’ subsidy to the industry and the immediate ap- 
pointment of a strong Royal Commission to report before 
May 1, 1926.* The owners’ notices were thereupon 
withdrawn. The subsidy served to enable the losing 
districts to pay existing wage rates and to show a profit. 
In the interim there was practically no improvement in 
the coal trade and no closing of the breach between 
owners and miners. The subsidy in practice, whatever 
the theory behind its grant, simply operated as a price- 
cutting agency, and during the last quarter of 1925 just 
on three-quarters of the coal raised was produced at 
a loss. The owners again demanded longer hours or 
lower wages, but the miners countered with nationalisa- 
tion and a share in the by-product profits which usually 
were not under the control of the owners, being separate 
undertakings. The owners then gave notice to terminate 
agreements on May 1, and insisted that minimum wage 
negotiations should take place only in the districts. 
The Trade Union Congress Committee thereupon in- 
tervened on the ground that the owners’ demands were 
part of a plan for a general reduction of wages 
throughout industry. Many meetings, official and un- 
official, took place. The owners gave way a little, but 
the miners remained adamant. On April 30 all negotia- 
tions were broken off. On May 4 the General Strike 





* The Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925). 
2D2 
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began. It lasted exactly nine days and is calculated 
to have cost the country over eighty millions sterling. 
The majority of the people regarded it as a definite 
challenge to settled authority and defeated it by 
voluntary labour. On July 6 the Government obtained 
legislative authority to restore a permissive eight-hours’ 
day in the coalfields. Before long the miners began to 
drift back to work, the change being particularly rapid 
in Nottinghamshire, where a district agreement was 
negotiated with the owners by the help of a new 
non-political Union. Scotland soon followed, and then 
Northumberland came in. Shortly afterwards the other 
districts secured the best terms they could. By the end 
of November 1926 the coalfields were again at work. 
The owners made their agreements district by district, 
but never with the Miners’ Federation. Asa negotiating 
body the Mining Association also had disappeared. On 
these District Agreements the Coal Industry now works. 

We now turn from the welter of political propa- 
ganda and the misery of strife to consider, free from 
extraneous theory, the bare facts of coal economics. 
These facts revolve round one simple question—what 
market does the future offer for British coal? What- 
ever the profit at which an owner aims, and however 
high the standard of life a miner may demand, both are 
contingent, in the world markets, on international com- 
petition, and at home, in the main, on the price export 
industries can afford to pay for coal as an item in their 
manufacturing costs. We must first examine the causes 
which lie behind the undoubtedly serious contraction 
which our coal exports have suffered.* 

The war, with all its repercussions, is responsible for 
much of the trouble. After the Armistice a wave of 
particularist feeling swept over Europe. Nations must 
be self-contained. This feeling was fostered by the 
existence of many new units of production which war 
necessities had engendered; and in so far as coal was 





* The following figures represent round millions of tons of coal pro- 
duced: In 1913 Great Britain 287, Europe (ex G. B.) 307, U.S.A. 509. In 
1927 the corresponding figures were 252, 344, and 538. It will be seen that 
Europe gained a little more than Great Britain lost, and that U.S.A. gained 
19. These figures show the measure of our new competition.—Hansard, 
March 13, 1928: Minister of Mines’ Answer to Question, 
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concerned the necessity for production to find employ- 
ment became the prime factor. Moreover, the Continent 
had smarted under our high export prices when the 
Government controlled the market. France and Belgium 
reconditioned their pits and started afresh with the 
latest appliances. Holland, once bitten, worked to the 
limit of her small possibilities, and even Spain, by 
import restrictions and home subsidies, encouraged her 
own limited output of poor coal. Germany put forth 
exceptional efforts and quickly invaded some of our 
markets. The Silesian coalfield, full of good material, 
by the stimulus of special railway rates along the Lloyd- 
George Polish corridor found an outlet on the Baltic 
and so through to Scandinavia, a market hitherto almost 
the preserve of Great Britain. German reparations 
created still further difficulties since Italy and France 
took some of their debts in kind, and incidentally found 
much less need for British coal. Thus not only did our 
former customers cease to import so much of our coal, 
but they became actual competitors in neighbouring 
markets where previously we had been supreme.* As 
if this direct competition were not enough, there came 
along a rapid development of hydro-electric power in 
France, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland; and in 
Germany current was developed in quantity from her 
masses of lignite hitherto left fallow. By so much has 
electricity supplanted coal as a power producer for Con- 
tinental industry. Nor was the pressure alone confined 
to Europe. The United States gained a footing in South 
America. South African production appreciably in- 
creased, and in many parts of the Indian Ocean has 
permanently supplanted British coal. India, Chili, and 
Japan all began an intensive effort in the development 
of their own measures, and still supply much of the 
demand we once met. In all these countries the 
strongest source of our trouble is the low cost of labour 
and also frequently the longer hours worked; and 
although this to some extent is being mitigated by the 
increasingly better conditions demanded by labour in 





* During the second half of the year 1927 our export and bunker coal 
was in quantity nearly 30 per cent. less than in the corresponding period 
of the year 1913- 
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Europe, costs there still remain substantially below 
what we regard as a minimum in our coalfields. In the 
East and in South Africa we can never expect to com- 
pete with native labour; and there, in the future, can 
hope to find a market only for small quantities of our 
best coal. 

Our bunker trade has suffered severely from the 
competition of oil, the measure of which may be judged 
when it is realised that of the cargo tonnage now being 
built about half will be oil-driven. The increase may be 
due to some extent to the present cheap price of oil, but 
the competition will, in varying intensity, always exist, 
although there may perhaps be some hope in the use of 
pulverised coal and in the recent undoubted increase in 
the efficiency of the steam engine. This diminution of 
our export trade, much of which seems irrecoverable, is 
not only an actual export loss but seriously reacts on 
our shipping and raises freights by limiting outward 
cargoes. 

The home market undoubtedly offers better prospects. 
Production must, however, in the long run wait on 
demand; and until trade generally improves there is 
little hope for any mitigation of existing difficulties. 
Production has far outstripped demand, and it may 
safely be said that coal for industrial use will probably 
never again be so cheap. In spite, however, of coal 
prices being well below cost of production in January of 
this year, iron and steel manufacturers and shipbuilders 
were unable to take advantage of the opportunity, 
having a fifth of their workers unemployed. The hope 
for coal, therefore, seems to lie in a slowing down of 
production and a prayer for general trade improvement. 
But other and far-reaching forces are at work, and all 
by limitation of the quantity of coal required, are piling 
up against the industry. 

The development of electric power in Great Britain, 
populous as her industrial areas are, has been a great 
achievement. It has grown in spite of official procrasti- 
nation, and usually with the handicap of statutory 
limitation of profits. Neither American nor Continental 
conditions are truly comparable with our own. We have 
no water power to speak of, and our transmission costs 
in populous and often obstructive areas have been very 
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heavy. Coal strikes and threats of strikes have proved 
excellent propaganda for the use of electric power, and 
probably many factories, in order to be safe, have turned 
from steam to the power main more quickly than they 
would have done had times been normal. Moreover, the 
Press strongly boomed the wonders of electricity, with 
the result that power is now a subject of daily discussion. 
It might have been expected that the increasing use of 
power would mean greater coal consumption, but it must 
be remembered that for every steam plant—usually a 
wasteful consumer—shut down, the change over to 
current employs coal very much more economically 
used and by no means in greater quantity. Moreover, 
every month power plants are becoming more efficient. 
The use of modern mechanical stokers, powdered coal, 
and gas enrichment from coke ovens steadily tends to 
pull down the coal consumption per unit of power pro- 
duced. The new development of power under the 
Electricity Board will tend also in the direction of coal 
economy. Large numbers of small inefficient and 
wasteful users of coal now producing power are to give 
place to a few super-stations of high efficiency con- 
tinually bent on reducing coal consumption. 

It must be realised, too, that coal consumption will 
inevitably suffer as a result of our changed conditions of 
life. Our population is rapidly, increasing, and we are 
being housed scientifically, and frequently in mass, 
The open hearth in the modern small house may be 
sentimentally pleasant but it is obviously dirty and 
wasteful. Gas, on the contrary, greatly improved by 
research and invention, is now in hundreds of thousands 
of houses the sole heating and cooking agent; and it can 
only be a matter of time before the open fire is confined 
to sparsely inhabited country areas where it would not 
be economic to lay a gas main. The use of gas for 
heating and cooking not only diminishes appreciably the 
quantity of domestic coal required, but removes from 
the market a demand for house coal which has always 
been very profitable to the pits, and employs in substitu- 
tion for gas manufacture a coal of lower grade and at 
less cost. To aconsiderable extent oil also has become a 
competitor of coal in our home market. The internal 
combustion engine is now in general use for smaller 
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power requirements; and oil is frequently used for 
enrichment purposes in gas production. 

Having regard to all the tendencies outlined it seems 
that any appreciable increase in the demand for raw 
coal as at present consumed can come only as a result of 
better times in the iron and steel trades and in the 
dependent industries of which these are the raw 
materials. 

The best hope for coal undoubtedly lies in treating it 
as a raw material out of which very many finished and 
semi-finished products can be made for general use in 
industry. Increasingly it will be sold in terms of 
calorific value, washed and screened and _ thereby 
saving costs in transport and ash disposal. Much may 
be achieved by the new distillation processes now under 
experiment both in respect of oils and residue. The 
gas produced will go to help power production or for 
enrichment. The possibilities of tar and other products 
for motor spirit, heavy oil fuel, dye-stuffs, chemicals, 
medicines, and fertilisers are still uncounted. 

It is complained of the British Coal Industry that 
its managers have been singularly lacking in inventive 
research, and have therefore allowed grave trouble to 
overtake them which might have been averted. The 
charge is baseless, and for demonstration one need only 
survey the coal industry of other nations. German 
scientists, although fertilised latterly by copious streams 
of American dollars, have in substance got no further 
than our own inventors. The abuse comes mainly from 
the politicians, the popular press, and the share-pushers. 
While the politician wants a quick remedy and one 
of which he may talk at large, and the press loves a 
magician’s wand which is to change the face of industry 
and present the housewife with a workless home, the 
share-pusher is out for quick money. This unhappy 
Trinity of hurry, stunt, and graft has gravely hindered 
distillation research, which far from being forgotten, 
has been steadily progressing for some years, and seems 
at last to be within sight of a commercial basis. Grave 
harm to the industry may accrue from the many 
companies that have been floated on a variety of 
carbonisation patents or processes, many of which can 
never pay, and in the end may well leave such a bad 
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smell in their ruins that any perfected process when it 
emerges will find the public at least indifferent, if not 
hostile, to its call for capital. Invention cannot be 
hurried, and in any event we have not yet lagged in 
the race. 

An attempt has now been made to set out all the 
known factors which appear to be inimical to any 
appreciable increase in coal production. It seems clear 
that we are in the midst of an economic revolution only 
comparable to that of steam a century and a half ago. 
The portability of current, the increasing use of gas, and 
the future of by-products, indicate a steadily increasing 
conversion of raw coal to manufactured material before 
sale; a growth in the size of units of production, and 
a@ grouping of new processes practically at the pit-head. 
The change is well in progress, and already among the 
sequelz is the development of many forms of manu- 
facture—especially those using electric power—in areas 
distant from the old trade centres of the North, and 
particularly in the Midlands and the South. Other con- 
siderations have no doubt operated, but it is the develop- 
ment of electric power which has made it possible to 
seek country quarters and to find there lessened costs of 
production in rent, rates, cost of living, teachable labour, 
and the absence of communistic unrest. The heavy 
industries will undoubtedly remain grouped round the 
pit-heads ; and joined to these will be metallurgical and 
chemical processes dependent on cheap power ; but since 
other manufactures will no longer be anchored by the 
need for raw coal, they too will tend to go further 
afield, and seek quarters where overhead costs are less. 
In the process of transition increased unemployment 
will result. The only remedy appears to be transference 
from one trade to another; but this is not easily 
achieved, and certainly can only be managed on the 
basis of accepting the whole process as a national in 
place of a local responsibility. The intention of the 
Government to deal with distressed areas nationally, 
their committee to consider labour transference, and 
their experimental schools of trade instruction for young 
unemployed, show that not only has the problem been 
appreciated but that a serious attempt is being made at 


solution, 
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The immediate difficulty of the coal industry is un- 
doubtedly low prices due to over-production. Neither 
now nor for some time at the present rate of production 
can there be any question of shortage for all normal 
requirements both in the home market and for export. 
The difficulty from the producer’s point of view may 
be met either by limitation of output or by increased 
efficiency with a view to lowering the average of cost, 
or by both methods. As a result, while the industry 
may, by mutual agreement between its units, impose 
some rise in prices at home, the export market is strictly 
conditioned by the play of international competition, 
which can be mitigated only by international price 
agreements or by the definite allotment of selling areas. 
We cannot conceive international agreements involving 
the life conditions of our own and continental workers 
on any other than a political treaty basis. But will our 
general industrial system allow so radical a Government 
interference with trade? 

We turn now to the problem of increased efficiency in 
production. The criticism is made that the units of pro- 
duction are too small and should be freely amalgamated 
into larger concerns—the fashionable modern mass-pro- 
duction theory. At the outset, in relation to coal royalties 
it is said that the various seams of coal are so inter- 
spersed and geological conditions so varied that the 
separate control of a number of small owners demanding 
long and complicated leases prevents the proper exploita- 
tion of the coal measures and causes great waste by reason 
of ungot barrier coal, isolated areas, and the necessity 
of distant workings. The remedy suggested is State 
acquisition and a re-leasing of royalties by Commis- 
sioners who shall have full regard not only to the offers 
made by exploiters, but to a lay-out based on the 
quickest and most efficient method of bringing the coal 
to the surface. It is intolerable, the critics say, that 
the various seams shall not be worked by those concerns 
most properly situated to get the best out of the field. 
Probably there would, considering all that has hap- 
pened to the coalfields, be little objection on the part 
of most royalty owners to part with their rights. 
Where very occasionally difficulties are made by 
awkward royalty owners in the leasing of particular 
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areas or seams, means are provided by the Mines 
(Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1923, to lease such 
places compulsorily on reasonable terms. In many 
instances the knowledge that these statutory powers 
exist has rendered it unnecessary to resort to com- 
pulsion. In new countries where the minerals belong 
to the State, there is little difficulty. But in England 
if the royalties were purchased or confiscated the 
Commissioners charged with the duty of rearrange- 
ment would for years be varying existing leases, 
allotting new takes, and deciding between conflicting 
claims. In the meanwhile, with so much uncertainty, 
the industry would suffer severely by delay, and not 
unnaturally be shied at by capital. As to royalties, 
there is now no technical trouble; what one hears is 
entirely due to political propaganda. 

Further remedies suggested are based on compulsory 
amalgamation, either of pit properties or through selling 
agencies, or both. The advantages of amalgamation in 
certain events are undoubted, but the inherent diffi- 
culties of compulsion must squarely be faced. Not only 
must geological considerations, class of coal, market, 
and transport be taken into account, but obviously 
efficiency, or otherwise, of management. There arises 
a vista of almost endless Courts of Inquiry with long, 
bitter, and expensive fights to establish who shall be the 
financially weakened survivors granted the Government 
favour. Moreover, economically, size in amalgamations 
is strictly conditioned by the personal capacity of the 
human element. Surely the hopeless failure of many 
large amalgamations since the war has emphasised this 
all-important consideration. Every factor points to a 
voluntary basis, at any rate for a time, and this the 
Government has acknowledged in its Mining Industry 
Act, 1926. Amalgamations are made easier, but only in 
certain circumstances compellable. In every amalga- 
mation difficult questions as to the value of machinery 
and workings come up for consideration, but surely 
are better discussed in voluntary conference than by 
crystallising opposition in a formal fight. Moreover, 
the personal factor of management may be the one 
very real item in the way of an otherwise desirable 
amalgamation. Is it not better in such cases to exhaust 
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every voluntary avenue than to seek from the Court 
the solution of a personal equation? Every practical 
consideration points to a full trial of voluntary methods, 
but if after reasonable time it is clear that amalgama- 
tions desirable in the interests of the coalfields are being 
deliberately delayed, power to compel might then be 
considered. Under the Act of 1926 a report from the 
Ministry of Mines is due in August of this year, but it is 
more than doubtful, now that the lesson is being hardly 
learned both by banks and debenture-holders,as well as by 
coal-owners, whether compulsion will ever be necessary. 

Another lay criticism, and one borrowed on all occa- 
sions by the Miners’ Federation, is that coal-owners are 
stupid, unenterprising, hostile to new ideas, and generally 
inefficient in the conduct of their business. That some 
among them are far from enterprising is certainly true, 
but in what industry is every unit perfect? In spite of 
war-time legacies and the undoubted shyness of investors, 
a large measure of improvement and reorganisation has 
been carried out in the great majority of financially 
sound concerns, many of which have obtained new money 
and adopted more enlightened management. The new 
collieries of South Yorkshire and the Midlands admittedly 
cannot be beaten anywhere in the world. The real 
gravamen of all the charges levied against the coal 
industry is not inefficiency but over-production and 
consequent unemployment. 

Finally, say the critics, whatever else you do you 
must have selling agreements. Yet no sooner do the 
units of the different coalfields get together for discus- 
sion than up goes the cry of the consumer in danger. 
Pit-head prices, it is said, are out of all proportion to 
what the consumer is charged. But which consumer? 
There are as many classes of coal got as there are uses 
to which it can be put, and while the pit-head price 
quoted is the average of all, the consumer’s price is 
usually for the best house coal delivered at his door. 
Railways, gas, and power companies, large shipping 
interests, engineering and manufacturing concerns, and 
institutions are out of the picture, since they can deal 
direct with the collieries on wholesale terms. Even the 
small business and the householder is able to get a truck 
of coal direct from the collieries, although to save him- 
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self trouble and expense he deals with the merchant. 
The real cry comes from the mass of small users who 
cannot or will not deal in more than bags. This class 
of scattered distribution is more expensive; and we can 
only hope that it will be gradually replaced by gas for 
heat and cooking purposes. In country areas the 
problem is more difficult, but even there co-operation is 
possible. Since the local coal merehants have been 
charged with profiteering, it is suggested that munici- 
palities should become retail distributors. Why not 
more co-operative coal stores? But if the municipalities 
gaily enter into the retail trade, care must be taken not 
to cast on the rates the expenses of merchanting and 
delivery which are not met by the prices charged to the 
consumer. 

Selling agencies can, of course, relate only to large 
dealings since distribution is mainly a question of 
merchanting. It is not denied, nor need it be, that 
economically the object of all selling agencies is a 
fixation of prices through control of production. But is 
this necessarily bad for the community ? In every trade 
the workers are entitled to a living wage and capital to 
a fair return, since if the latter condition be not 
observed the source of capital will dry up and wages 
disappear. At present certain sheltered industries—and 
by that we mean those living under and dependent on 
productive cover—are either by statutory or customary 
bargains cheerfully existing on a wages basis which 
rises or falls with the cost of living. The sudden con- 
traction of export trades means nothing to them so long 
as national taxes, local rates, or the power to raise trans- 
port charges exist. Surely the productive industries are 
entitled to say: You have sheltered yourselves long 
enough under our wing; you must henceforth pay us a 
fair share for our labour. In our trades, so far as the 
home market is concerned, we shall stop over-produc- 
tion, and through the play of the market get such prices 
as will give our workers as decent a wage as you get, 
and our capital as fair a return. It is true that our 
industry will have to put, in the end, about 300,000 men 
out of employment. We cannot help that. Unemploy- 
ment is a national burden; and when an economic 
revolution is in progress you cannot levy only one trade 
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to pay for the change. Let us give this argument 
practical point. Railways during recent years have 
been permitted to raise coal transport rates 60 to 
70 per cent. in order to keep up their wage rates and 
pay their way. To-day they are driving the closest 
possible bargain with the pits by attempting, in a period 
of exceptional hardship, to fix abnormally long-term 
contracts at existing prices. The men in the pits and 
the capital that employs them have only one possible 
answer. Moreover, there can be little fear of mono- 
polistic prices through artificially made scarcity ; in such 
an event any Government would be bound to take 
legislative action. 

Such selling agreements as may come into being will, 
in most cases, result in a control of production devised 
to flatten out the old curves of alternating surfeit and 
scarcity, and so, by regulating prices, stabilise employ- 
ment. There will be no difficulty, by quota precautions, 
in arranging for proper expansion of output when in- 
dustry needs it; and such precautions will permit of 
efficient units laying out their development with neces- 
sary foresight. As we write the Scottish area agreement 
seems to be the only one functioning. It relates mainly 
to export, although there is to be an attempt to obtain 
higher prices from sheltered industries, and out of the 
pool to compensate uneconomic collieries that must be 
closed. In the North-Eastern area little else has been 
done than to attempt the maintenance by agreement of 
a minimum export price. In South Wales collieries have 
been grouped, coals classified and uniform minimum 
prices established. There is a contributory pool out of 
which compensation is to be paid in respect of trade 
lost by refusal to sell at less than the minimum. There 
is, however, no restriction of output. The five-counties 
scheme (which includes Yorkshire, the Midlands, Lanca- 
shire, and Cheshire) is more comprehensive. It is at 
the time of writing delayed by conferences with the 
export merchants. The scheme operates through a 
central selling association based on county selling asso- | 
ciations with a central shipping bureau. Each member | 
agrees to a monthly basic tonnage, and is given a quota | 
of it at regular periods. The pool formed by general | 
contributions of up to 3d. a ton of output may be applied | 
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to develop the expert trade by means of subsidies, classi- 
fications, grading, etc. Main committees deal with basic 
tonnages, quota, and exports. With the exception of 
Scotland these schemes are intended mainly to encourage 
export sales, and thus incidentally to relieve the pressure 
on the home market. The opposition ahead in foreign 
markets has already been discussed earlier in this article ; 
its persistence depends entirely on the extent to which 
Continental nations are prepared to keep artificially- 
protected coalfields on a basis generally unremunerative 
to the majority of their nationals. From the nationalist 
point of view they may continue to protect their own 
borders from import; but how far, like Poland, they 
will by preferential railway rates continue to subsidise 
trade in neutral markets is another matter. Nor does 
there seem any present hope of a change in the method 
of treating reparations. France regards the whole ques- 
tion as political; that it may have industrial repercus- 
sions on other nations is to her immaterial. The general 
export prospect is far from bright, and although we 
may hope for some measure of recovery the difficulties 
of lessened consumption, subsidised transport rates, lower 
wages, and worse conditions are bound to keep alive a 
gruelling competition. Recently wild suggestions of an 
Anglo-German pool have been made. Since we cannot 
reduce our standard of wages and conditions, will the 
Germans accept it? If they do most of their export 
trade must pass tous. What would the French, Italians, 
and Belgians say to the increased cost of such coal as 
reached them by way of reparations; and even if all 
these difficulties were got over, would the Poles retire 
from competition and give us back the Scandinavian 
market? The nearest international agreement we might 
ever hope to reach would be one of allotted markets, 
but that is a political and not a trade question. 

The only remedy for those depending on coal for a 
living is to brace themselves to meet the changed 
economic conditions of the times, to forget the old days 
of monopoly and easy prosperity, to reorganise their 
units and cut their losses, to control their production, 
and finally to consider their product as a raw material 
to be manufactured scientifically into the many items 
now demanded by an altered market. In the change 
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over much capital will be needed, and for some time 
many men will be out of employment. The period will 
be one of intensive reconstruction and scientific explora- 
tion. Since no Government officials can undertake such 
work successfully, nationalisation is impossible; to pool 
receipts and abolish piece-work would be to encourage 
inefficiency and keep alive concerns better dead; and 
therefore private enterprise must continue. But the 
measure of prosperity which the industry may recover 
and the capital which, to live, it must obtain from the 
public, will directly depend on the elimination of present 
and future political interference. The only alternative 
is to admit economic defeat, declare the industry 
sheltered, and pay it a subsidy based on an artificial 
standard of life. Asa result every other industry, and 
rightly, would demand the same standard. Then follows 
inflation, and in its train that old vicious circle of rising 
prices and higher wages which cannot even be contem- 
plated by a country like ours, whose very existence still 
depends on the profits we must make in open competi- 
tion with the rest of the world. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


America Economically and Otherwise—Great Navigators 
—LHaperiences in Borneo—Civilisation—Captains of the 
War—Books and Men—Seventeenth-Century Lyrics— 
Poetry — Fiction — Dr Ethel Smyth — Beauty, Immor- 
tality, and Laughter. 


Mr GrEorGE PEEL has done a rare thing in making a 
volume of Economics not merely readable but fascinating. 
He writes with clearness and crispness; his facts, suffi- 
ciently supported with figures, are telling; and his story 
is encouraging to Britons; the result of all these 
qualities being that ‘The Economic Impact of America’ 
(Macmillan) is unusual in its class. The best thing 
about it is the encouragement it justifiably gives to us 
in a time when, as a result of the War and the con- 
fusions of the Peace, the strikes and lock-outs, the 
enormously heavy taxation, and the rest of it, we are 
disposed to feel that Old England has to bear burdens 
almost too heavy; while, on the other side, are the 
United States of America with nearly a world-supply 
of gold packed away in their strong rooms, and their 
industries busier and more profitable because of the 
opportunities gained through their long-sustained 
neutrality while Europe was obsessed with War. Mr 
Peel has studied the economic aspects of America 
since the days when William Jennings Bryan, of whom 
we obtain a lively picture, made Bimetallism a party 
question, and subjects to close examination the facts as 
they are. It is true that through their neutrality the 
United States were able to develop their industries and 
enrich themselves enormously, and that when they did 
intervene, after the torpedoing of the ‘ Lusitania,’ their 
share of the military and economic burden was com- 
paratively light; while we know that we are paying to 
them interest on a debt accepted by us to help our 
Allies; a debt which before it is extinguished in 1984 
will have amounted to 2,222,000,0007., of which no less 
than 1,302,000,000/. will have been the interest. That is 
a fact, tersely put, which we are bound to remember. 
Yet, despite the handicaps, there are encouraging 
Vol. 250.—No. 496, 25 
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offsets, with a gradual comparative increase in our 
prosperity which shows that we are recapturing, if not 
the old ascendancy, something not far from it. There 
is probably a greater mass of unemployment in America 
than here; but the man-in-the-street is not aware of it 
because they have no system of labour bureaux there, 
and the statistics are not published. Agriculture is 
depressed there; and although the rich are vastly more 
wealthy than here, there seems to be an even greater 
proportion of deep poverty in the United States. As 
Mr Peel points out, the United States are ‘politically 
democratic, but economically plutocratic’—significant 
conditions. It is, of course, impossible, within this 
compass, to do more than briefly suggest his argument; 
but we frankly commend this book for its admirable 
qualities of style and argument and the cheerful, 
truthful story it has to tell. 

Again we are in America with the next volume. 
Mr Philip Guedalla has an amusing pen; and, if he 
could only feel a little more, what fine books he might 
write! As it is, his glittering wit and the glimpses he 
gives of circumstances which forthwith pass and are 
forgotten, leave one stimulated for a while but after- 
wards perhaps just a little depressed. One feels so 
often that with him the immediate effect is the thing ; 
and that is a pity, for he is a capable writer, and, as 
his ‘ Palmerston’ showed, can fill a large canvas. In 
‘Conquistador ’ (Benn) he gives impressions, lightning 
glances, of his varied experiences during a rapid lecture 
tour through the United States. Evidently he saw a 
great deal in that mighty country with its multitudi- 
nous varieties of humanity and climates ; but it all is as 
light and easy-going, sometimes as flippant, as the 
gossip which is just too evidently prepared. He has 
brilliant passages ; on Niagara, ‘ fixed in the immobility 
of perpetual motion’; on the Statue of Liberty, ‘ small 
beyond expectation, a greenish miniature of her enormous 
fame’; and a lovely passage on the old English pictures 
bought by Americans and exiled from home. If all the 
book had been written after that spirit; but—it is no 
use longing for the unattainable ; and anyhow we thank 
Mr Guedalla for a volume which can be enjoyed without 
a vast expenditure of brain. 
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Undoubtedly the best book yet issued in the ‘ Golden 
Hind’ series is this of the editor, Mr. Milton Waldman, 
‘Sir Walter Raleigh’ (Lane). Happy in his subject, 
for Raleigh has been amazingly misunderstood and 
mistreated since his own day, this is the opportunity 
for historical justice. Mr Waldman has accepted the 
chance with discretion and enthusiasm, and, often in his 
telling, expresses himself with beauty. The only respect 
in which we have misgivings rests on his inability to 
show how Raleigh came to be so very much hated by the 
majority of his contemporaries. As poet, sailor, soldier, 
strategist, coloniser, adventurer, statesman, he played 
his parts brilliantly: serving his country and Queen 
with strength of body, heart, and mind; and Mr 
Waldman without overpraise is able to reveal the 
courage, readiness, resources, sometimes the sublimity, 
of the man. Yet he was hated and despised by rich 
and poor; and hooted as he was being taken by road to 
his trial. Why? Possibly he was pushful, self-centred, 
lacking in humour. The mystery has not been solved 
by Mr Waldman; and if that old disfavour was unjust, 
then Raleigh remains one of the most misused of the 
martyrs of history. For that reason Mr Waldman 
might as well not have suggested that in his trial and 
at his execution Raleigh was posing as a stage-figure. 
Who can say whether it was so or not? Let us, there- 
fore, give the great man benefit of the doubt. James 
the First, who murdered him, is shown by this book to 
have been monstrous in his meanness. His positive 
treachery to Raleigh in the last desperate adventure to 
Guiana, when he revealed their plans to the Spanish 
enemy, is as black a stain as tarnishes any king of any 
country. It is risky to endeavour to realise imaginatively, 
with appropriate dialogue and character drawing which 
must be mainly invented, the personality, adventures, 
and associates of such a man as Nathaniel Bowditch, as 
Mr Alfred Stanford has done in the volume entitled, 
‘Navigator’ (Dent). Naturally American readers will 
enjoy it more than those on this side of the Atlantic, 
for its colour and circumstance are very local; but there 
is, as they say, good stuff in the book; and besides the 
portrait of Bowditch, who did so much for the shipping 
fraternity through his work ‘The American Practical 

2H2 
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Navigator ’—still a standard-text for those who travel 
by sea or in the air—it portrays with sympathy the life 
of a home in Salem in the younger days of New 
England. 

We prefer the better documented work of Dr Charles 
Hose, much of whose story, ‘ Fifty Years of Romance 
and Reality’ (Hutchinson), has been told already in his 
work on ‘Natural Man.’ The repetition, however, does 
not stale; and we are given a fine record of public duty 
thoughtfully done. At the age of twenty-five, the 
author was administering a province under the second 
Rajah Brooke of Sarawak; and, by his extraordinary 
tact and resourcefulness, justifying his appointment ; for 
he was able to bring together in friendship tribes that 
almost since Adam had been warring and keeping their 
feuds alive through the pleasant practice of head-hunt- 
ing. He is an illustration of Mr Kipling’s old tribute to 
the young subalterns set in authority in India, and justify- 
ing their responsibilities and their race. Dr Hose, un- 
like many other ‘Jungle-wallahs, kept his mind alert by 
making science, anthropological, biological, and botanical 
especially, his hobby and living interest; and although 
while governing and making his investigations, travelling 
along rivers and through forests, he might easily have 
died—and he had a narrow shave from providing a 
pretty adequate feast for one gigantic crocodile—he 
survived to make valuable discoveries ; among them the 
true cause of sleeping sickness, Berri-Berri, and, in 
another department, the oilfields in Borneo, which 
proved of invaluable help to the right Cause in the War. 
To write ‘The Story of Civilisation’ (Sampson Low) in 
such brevity as Mr Harper Cory has attempted, is to 
venture the impossible. The style of his book, un- 
doubtedly, is not simple enough. The first two chapters 
suggest, with their occasional babyishness of phrase, 
that it is intended for small children; but, as it pro- 
gresses, it is expressed with a grown-up range of words. 
Except that he makes too confident assertions over 
prehistoric circumstances, his detail is generally fair. 
As an introductory study for men and women, therefore, 
it may be helpful by leading them on to the authorities ; 
but scrappiness and want of order mar its value. 

Now that most of the Captains of the Great War, 
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whether on sea or land, and some politicians as well, 
appear to have written their books, and more or less to 
have justified the parts they played, or were compelled 
to play, in the tragedy and bitter comedy of Armageddon, 
it is natural that experienced observers studying their 
words and deeds should estimate their characters indi- 
vidually and in relation to one another. Captain B. H. 
Liddell Hart has already proved expert in his studies of 
war and men of war. In ‘ Reputations’ (Murray) he 
examines the human and military aspects of ten of the 
leading soldiers—British, French, American, and German. 
In regard to such diverse personages as, for example, 
Foch, Haig, Pershing, Ludendorf, and Falkenhayn, to 
borrow half of his bunch, there must be wide differences 
of opinion as to their respective merits; but yet he is 
fair-minded, suggestive, and, not least in importance, is 
interesting. This work may therefore be accepted as 
a welcome addition to the helpful books of history on 
the War. Naturally, in studying the personalities of 
generals on the opposing sides, or even when co-oper- 
ating on the same side, a certain episode must some- 
times be repeated; but such repetitions as appear in 
this volume are rather an advantage than otherwise, as 
they tend to bring out helpfully the different aspects of 
the same historic incident. 

Almost the happiest reward of the true traveller and 
good reader comes from revisiting in after-thought old 
scenes and remembered pages. Mr J. A. Hammerton is 
blessed with that privilege. It seems from his volume 
of ‘Memories of Books and Places ’ (Sampson Low) that 
often his travelling on holiday and his reading went 
together; and that the places through which he walked 
or cycled, and wherein he lingered, had generally become 
sacred already through the writings of some master of 
the pen. He followed in the footsteps of Stevenson and 
his donkey in the Cevennes ; wandered among the canals 
in Flanders, traversed by R. L. S. in his canoe and 
afterwards to be sanctified for all of us through the 
life-giving devotion of British soldiers; he recalls Barrie 
at Thrums and Byron at Newstead ; and so, with kindling 
imagination and kindly heart, revisits the beloved 
shrines enduring in print and stone. The next book, 
though not dissimilar of appeal to Mr Hammerton’s, 
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has a different atmosphere. Mr E. T. Raymond once 
more takes for province the activities and personalities 
of some public men. His intention in ‘ Portraits of the 
New Century ’ (Benn) is to limit his studies to the first 
ten years of this century. He does not exactly fulfil 
that intention; but it is no matter. He reminds us 
of a number of politicians and writers who twenty or 
so years ago were prominent in the people’s eye; and 
although his shrewdness does not bite, and many of his 
judgments must seem to his readers less than judicious, 
as in the enlargement of Lord Kitchener at the implied 
expense of Lord Roberts, it serves a purpose to recall 
such personalities as Alfred Lyttelton and George 
Wyndham, Beerbohm Tree and George Alexander, 
Henry James, Lord Strathcona and John Redmond. 
The general feeling, after such a review of ghosts, is 
naturally of the rapid transience of a popular reputation. 
Sic transit! ... The book is rather of the nature of 
easy gossip than of history. 

The general estimate of the human and literary 
quality of Thomas Carlyle has fluctuated exceedingly 
since he died. Once he was numbered with the prophets, 
not so much the major or the minor as the modern; 
but when the War broke out and we knew what was 
meant by the might of Prussia, preached by Carlyle, 
as the crown and warrant of true heroic strength, his 
value slumped, and assuredly never can recover the old 
ascendancy. For the moral of his gospel was viciously 
wrong; while his literary style was too crabbed for 
him to shine securely as a master of prose. Mr Norwood 
Young, in ‘Carlyle: His Rise and Fall’ (Duckworth), 
has studied his subject sympathetically and very fairly. 
The fact that he discovers Carlyle on the whole to have 
done more harm than good does not prevent his finding 
plenty of excuse for the fallibilities. Spoilt by his 
mother, his wife, and fortune; misled by his own great 
power of words ; blind to his own manifest imperfections, 
unimaginative where the point of view of others was 
concerned, Carlyle was like an obstinate Titan lost in 
a morass into which he ever plunged deeper until 
catastrophe and revelation came with his wife’s death ; 
and he was left lonely. Mr Young’s book is likely to 
remain as an antidote, necessary and gracious, to the 
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infinite laudations hitherto offered in print to Carlyle 
as historian and man. 

Sir Herbert Barker will always be remembered as 
a protagonist in the struggle between professional 
orthodoxy and manipulative surgery. Many of his 
successes have been of such a remarkable kind as to 
seize on the imagination of the public, and to bring 
about that measure of recognition which the science— 
or, as some would call it, the practice of osteopathy—has 
now received. Few at this day will dispute the fact that 
the medical profession—with a few notable exceptions— 
were tactless and unwise in the uncompromising opposi- 
tion which they offered to Sir H. Barker’s methods at 
the outset—without any inquiry into those methods or 
their results. Inseparably associated with Sir Herbert 
Barker’s career is the well-known case of Dr Axham, 
and it is an indelible blot on the good name of the 
General Medical Council that they allowed him to die 
without restoration of his professional degree and 
obliteration of the charge of ‘infamous conduct.’ All 
this is fully recorded in the pages of ‘ Leaves from my 
Life ’ (Hutchinson). 

Mr Norman Ault has followed up his splendid col- 
lection of ‘ Elizabethan Lyrics’ with a companion volume 
of ‘Seventeenth-Century Lyrics’ (Longmans) which, 
delve we ever so ardently, has not yet disclosed a serious 
flaw. It deserves praise ; for it has the qualities of right 
choice and accuracy, while its editor has made some 
excellent new discoveries and been able to correct a 
number of wrong ascriptions. The 17th century, of 
course, was far less stimulating to the song-writers 
than the earlier period had been; for England under 
the Tudors still was ‘ merrie,’ and was stimulated by the 
discoveries and conquests in America and the daring 
fightings with Spain. These experiences brought an 
ecstasy which naturally, if often only indirectly, found 
lyrical expression. On the other hand, among 17th- 
century poets there was a large measure of self-conscious 
restraint. Their lovers were more inclined to outpour 
over their lady’s garter than over her eyebrow ; and that 
marks the difference. The mind rather than the heart 
spoke. But yet, how delightful, as a rule, these lyrics 
are; showing that even within their affectations there 
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was a kind of sincerity! For Love, patriotism, and 
liquor; nonsense too—they had their singers. 


‘If all be true that I do think, 
There are five reasons we should drink : 
Good wine; a friend; or being dry; 
Or lest we should be by and by; 
Or any other reason why.’ 


Here, also, are two other works of Poetry, worthy 
of commendation. That ‘The Tower’ (Macmillan), by 
Mr W. B. Yeats, deserves its meed of praise is self- 
evident. Mr Yeats in his maturity seems to have returned 
to those springs of his youth in which he found his 
truest inspiration ; and although this work shows signs 
of newer influences—‘ Sailing to Byzantium ’ is beautiful 
evidence of this—he has generally put aside the tendency 
to complacent egoism which caused much of his more 
recent verse to seem prosaic and dull. Besides the fre- 
quent charm of this work we are bound also to commend 
the cover-design, drawn, rather unexpectedly, by an 
eminent brother-poet. Not unworthy to be bracketted 
with Mr Yeats’s book is ‘A Northern Holiday ’ (Cobden 
Sanderson), by Margot Robert Adamson, who writes 
with music and clarity. 

Two books of fiction. In ‘ Crusade’ (Sampson Low) 
Mr Donn Byrne, although he uses a small canvas for so 
vast a theme as his episode in the Saracen East, and re- 
quires the collaboration of his readers in securing their 
acceptance of his very modern speech—though how 
much better it is than the unnatural Gadzook lingo of 
earlier tales—succeeds in giving enjoyment. His gifts 
of action and colour, the virility, the vital romance of 
it all, secure the author’s best reward. Miles O'Neill 
is an Irish knight, dispossessed of his home by Norman 
relatives and forced to become a soldier of fortune 
and a Crusader. He travels to Palestine, where he 
is taken prisoner and kept in Damascus for ransom. 
As for good reasons the money does not come he is 
released to return to Jerusalem; but romance having 
triumphed over the military requirements, he still is a 
prisoner, for he has left his heart behind him. We 
say no more; for why dispel the charm and interest 
of fighting adventures which here are maintained 
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with zest until the sudden and original ending? As 
with other Irish writers at home among the faery and 
fantastic, Mr James Stephens is not for every one ; 
but those who enjoy his work have reason to thank 
him for the seven short and shortish stories which 
comprise ‘Etched in Moonlight’ (Macmillan). They 
are not altogether written with fantasy, for ‘Hunger’ 
is a frankly realistic little tale, which deeply moves and 
must anger the heart with its stark likelihood. In his 
most ambitious story, which gives the title to the book, 
Mr Stephens wields his own weapons of irony and 
vision so cunningly that the elusiveness of the mystic 
tale at times is almost too deceitful. He suggests 
forcefully the tragedy and mockery which lurk among 
the shadows; and certainly is able to transport his 
readers from this commonplace to the land of Celtic 
twilight. He does not repeat the success of his earliest 
works of fiction or of his poetry, but yet how good and 
refreshing is this ironic imaginativeness ! 

It is fortunate that Dr Ethel Smyth has a strong 
sense of humour; otherwise her King Charles’s head 
of Sex-Antagonism would assume ponderous propor- 
tions. As it is it provides the only tiresome part of 
her volume ‘A Burning of Boats’ (Longmans). She 
has a gallant soul, and doubtless has suffered dour and 
bitter hours over the common neglect of her music. But 
such is the fate of most true artists who do not strut 
and advertise and take a part in coterie or clique. The 
jealousy of sex has really little or nothing to do with it ; 
but the silent opposition of mutually-admiring incom- 
petents, with the flatteries of the paragraphists who 
write but do not know, is a real discouragement to 
artists which only spiritual fortitude and proved good 
work can overcome. Miss Smyth is anyhow fortunate, 
for not only has she the qualifications of her art and 
the knowledge that it has received some of the recogni- 
tion worth having; but she has an equal gift in her 
management of the pen. Her tributes to Sir Henry 
Wood and Lady Constance Lytton are delightful. Mr 
Christopher Hussey’s elaborate study of ‘The Pic- 
turesque’ (Putnam) is not exactly light reading; but 
it can be commended for its good purpose and the 
charming pictures that illustrate the theme. An 
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enlightened, even an educated, view of things beautiful, 
whether in Nature or Art, is so obviously essential that 
it should hardly have needed this massive tome to point 
that truth. Yet how little, comparatively, is the general 
mind able really to appreciate the picturesque! It may 
be better equipped for doing so in these talkative days 
than was the case when Burke wrote his Essays on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, but that it is necessary is shown 
by the noisy homage often offered to the cheap and 
trivial, the ordinary and the nasty; not only in archi- 
tecture, landscape, and artistic gardening, but in every 
form of art. Therefore, Mr Hussey’s book deserves its 
blessing. The Scholartis Press have done well in re- 
printing R, A. Willmott’s ‘A Journal of Summer Time 
in the Country,’ for it is a work comforting to read in 
the literary rush and haste of to-day. The author was 
a clergyman of contemplative spirit who died in the 
early ’sixties. He loved Nature and good books, and had 
the gift of carrying on to his readers much of his own 
enjoyment of those treasuries of life. It is a pity that 
the publishers, who otherwise have produced a hand- 
some volume, have not provided index, table of contents, 
or running-headings to pages; with the result that to 
search for a particular passage, as one is sometimes 
bound to do in a work of this character, is less hopeful 
than to look for the needle which somehow strayed into 
the proverbial pottle of hay. 

What is to be said of a book which endeavours to 
compress infinity within a compass of some fourteen 
thousand words? Yet that is precisely what Dr lI. 
Harris has tried to do in ‘Immortality’ (Williams & 
Norgate), Of course, the task was impossible. At the 
same tifme any honest thinker, who can put into print 
thoughts on the mysteries of which this world of man- 
kind is a centre, is to be commended when his spirit and 
aim are as admirable as those of Dr Harris. Necessarily, 
he leaves innumerable questions untouched, with many 
loose threads, and begs any number of questions; but 
the main objection to his theme is that he argues 
too confidently over the perfect mechanism of the 
universe. If recent developments in geometrical science 
have taught anything it is that to be absolute over 
spatial truths is absurd; but Dr Harris speaks with an 
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assurance which at once startles and disarms. His 

particular purpose may be found in the assertion that - 
‘The supreme need of the moment is a creed in harmony 

with modern progress; a creed which shall percolate 

into all sections of the community, and become a living 

pulsating force.’ True; and the idea of Immortality 

may be regarded as an expression of the end to which 

such a creed should tend. But any fourteen thousand 

words can be merely the hors-d’euvre to a feast covering 

worlds, for his subject really is immeasurable. 

We prefer the modesty of Mr G. F. Wates, who in a 
number of volumes has been expressing the wonder felt 
by a common-sense man over the mysteries of life and 
time. He has, in short, been working out for himselt 
a religion of thought and heart, of insight and charity, 
which takes from the leading creeds such truths as are 
helpful; and applies them to our complex civilisation. 
‘All for the Golden Age’ (Allen & Unwin) is the 
courageous and hopeful title of his latest book; and 
although no Pope, Archbishop, Imaum, Rabbi, or what- 
you-please would accept all that he says, the book can 
be commended for its modesty, honesty, and real 
endeavour to smooth the difficult pathways for those 
who, observing the work of the Churches, still find it hard 
to believe. 

And with this volume might helpfully be read a 
small book, which easily may creep into the pocket, 
‘The God of Love’ (Williams & Norgate), by the Rev. 
Ernest Walder. It analyses with imagination as well as 
care, and with regard also to the appreciation of their 
teachings to this present day, the Epistles of St John, 
the beloved disciple. The author has some admirable 
things to say of the relations with Divinity, if so it may 
be tersely put, of Thomas Hardy, Mr Bernard Shaw, and 
Mr Wells. The frank paganism of the first of these he 
repudiates ; but of the others, interestingly and a little 
surprisingly he says that ‘Shaw has played his part 
nobly, but Wells’ greatest work is still to come.’ 

Almost throughout his spirited little book, ‘Laughing’ 
(Jarrolds), Mr Martin Armstrong talks good and jolly 
sense; but there comes a point where he falls into the 
Chestertonian weakness of question-begging paradox. He 
refers, for instance, to William Blake, of all people, as a 
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‘profoundly normal man,’ as contra-distinct from ‘ that 
highly abnormal creature,’ the man-in-the-street, and is 
not able thereafter torecover his poiseof pleasantcommon 
sense. He goes on to talk of the desirableness not only 
of bottled laughter, but of a clause being added to the 
Prayer-book praying for the most sacred gift of laughter, 
to be followed at once by the priestly injunction to ‘ Let 
us laugh’; forgetting that whether it be ‘the snirt, the 
snicker, the giggle, the chuckle, the chortle, the cachin- 
nation, or the guffaw,’ laughter must be spontaneous, 
sincere, and with good reason spent, or it is more than 
nothing. How displeasing is empty laughter, the mouthy 
noise which is the louder for the shallower mind! So 
that Mr Armstrong’s theme tends to run away with him ; 
but in its earlier and controlled four-fifths, it canters 
along gaily and does the heart good. 
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